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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as second-class matter. 
*, $2.00 a Year. Office, 920 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Warerooms: 112 Fifth Avenue, New York; 204 & 206 Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
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AYER’S =" Vigor cures baldnces. 
Hair Vigor restores youth- 
ful freshness and color to faded and gray 
hair. It attains these results by the stim- 
ulation of the hair rootq and color glands. 
It rejuvenates the and cleanses it. 
It restores to the HAIR that, either by 
reason of age or diseases of the scalp, has 
become dry, harsh and brittle, a pliancy and 
glossy silken softness of extreme beauty. 
Thero is no dye in Aycr’s Hair 
and the good it tue ty the VIGOR 
it imparts to the follicles, and the clean- 
liness and healthfulness of the condition 
in which it maintains the scalp. 
AY ER’S Hair Vigor*renews the hair. 
Hair Vigor is the best cure 
known for Brashy Hair, Scald Head, Itching 
Tumors, Tctter Sores, Torpid Follicles, and 
all other diseases of the sealp that cause 
the falling of the and its fading. 
Nothing Poole. HAIR of the nuisance 
of dandruff so perfectly, and so effectually 
prevents its return, as AyER’s Ham Vicor. 
In addition to the curative and restorative 
virtues peculiar to Ayer’s Hair 
it is a toilet luxury. "The Hair VIGOR 
is by far the cleanliest hairdressing made. 
It causes the hair to grow thick and long, 
and keeps it always soft and glossy. 


Ayer's Hair Vi 
Contains no deleterious ingredients. Its use 
prevents all scalp disease, secures against the 
hair growing thin or gray, and surely cures al) 
baldness that is not organic. 

PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. 


a 


An Efficient Remedy 


In all cases of Bronchial and Pulmo- 
nary Affections is Ayver’s CHERRY 
PEcToRAL. As such it is recognized and 

rescribed by the medical profession, and 
n many thousands of families, for the 
ast forty years, it has beenregarded as an 
nvaluable householl remedy. It fs a 

reparation that only requires to be taken 
n very smal! quantities, and a few doscs 
of it administered in the early stages of a 
cold or cough wil! effect a speedy cure, 
and may, very possibly; save life. There 
is no doubt whatever that 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Has preserved the lives of great numbers 
of persons, by arresting the development of 
Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, 
and Pulmonary Consumption, and by 
the cure of those dangerous maladies, It 
should be kept ready for use in every 
family where there are children, as it isa 
medicine far superior to all others in the 
treatment of Croup, the alleviation of 
Whooping Cough, and thecure of Colds 
and Influenza, ailments peculiarly inci- 
dental to childhood and youth. Prompti- 
tude in dealing with all diseases of this 
class is of the utmost importance. The 
Joss of a single day may, in many cases, 
entail fatal consequences. Do not waste 
precious time in experimenting with 
medicines of doubtful efficacy, while the 
malady is constantly gaining a deeper 
hold, but take at once the speediest and 
most certain to cure, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 











~ PAGE'S VAPORIZER & GRESOLENE 


Cures WHOOPING COUGH, Asthma, Colds, 
Coughs, Croup, Diphtheria and Scarict 
Fever by Inhalation, ‘ 


‘agion and fomants other per- 
sons taking the disease. CRESO- 
Lene (C7. fis. O,) és a Higuid Gal 
Tar product Jar more powerful 
than Carbolic Acid in destroying 
germs, 
THE ENTIRE ATMOSPHERE PERMEATED. 

dt is harmless and not unpleas- 
ant when inhaled by infants or 
healthy persons, Sick rooms are 
continually lovrized, and can 
then be perfumed by vaporizing 
cologne. Of special service at night 
when patients are sleeping. Vap- 
orizer, Lamp and Cresolene, $1.50. 
Extra Cresolene 25c, & SOc. 
Sold by Druggists. Or a Vaporiser, 
Lamp aad’ > bottles of Cresolene, 
mm securely fre will be delivered 

Sree by Express anywhere in the 
U.S, on receipt of $2.50, by 
W. HH. Schieffelin & Co., 170 Wm. St., N.Y. 


Size, 6 in. in height. 
Patented Sept. 25, 1881. 














SERVES LEATHER 
Does not Aarden, scale 
nor crack, Ask any 
lady who -has used 
it. Leading dealers 
pronounce it the des?. 











h tas florals, 

Good Luck, German, Fle- 
namein fancy script type, 10¢. 
14 packs $1. (27 Our Beautiful bound Book of 100 styles for 

L 1884, 25e. Coun 


remem! 
ral, Metteand Verse Cai 





Address 8, M, FOOTE, Northford, 


SOFTENS AND PRE- 













Se —$<$<—$—$— — 
“See What Cuticura Does for Me!”’ 


FANTILE sd Birth Humors, Milk Crust,Scalled ff 
f mas, and every form of Itching, Scaly, | 
Pimply, Serofulous, and Inherited Diseases of the Blood, 
Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, cured by the Curicur, 
REMEDIES. Absolutely pure and safe. Cuticura, the great 
Skin Cure, 50 cts. ; Cuticura Soap, an exquisiteSkin Beau 
tifier and only Medicinal Baby Soap, 25 ets., and Cuticura 
Resolvent, the new Blood Purifier, $1, are sold by drug 
gists. Porrer Deve anp CuEemIcAL Co., Boston. 
@@~ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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FASHIONS FOR M ARCH, 1884: 


Prepared expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, [Limited]. 








G2" Notice is hereby given that patents have been applied f for mg me certain of the ensuin 


FiguRE No. 
1.—This illus- 
trates a Ladies’ 
|| basque and 
\skirt. The pat- 
jitern to the 
|basque, which 
lis No, 9000 and 
|| costs 30 cents, 
j\is in 13 sizes 
| for ladies from 
|| 28 to 46 inches, 
|| bust measure. 
|The skirt pat- 
l\tern, which is 
No. 8999 and 
| costs 85 cents, 
is in 9 sizes for 
ladies from 20 
to 86 inches, 
waist measure. 

Plain cam- 
el's-hair suit- 

ing and an in- 
ii\visibly bro- 
i\caded = suiting 
jiof the same 
texture are 
combined in 
| the present in- 
| stance, The 
skirt is short 
/'and round, and 
‘is made of the 
| plain material. 
|| A deep, gath- 
ered flounce of 
|the material, 
bordered near 
|the lower edge 
|with three 
|straight rows 
fof velvet rib- 
bon, trims the 
bottom of the 
skirt. Thedrap- 
eries are deep 
jand full, reach- 
| ing nearly to 
ithe foot of the 
iskirt; and the 
front-drapery 
\iscutin battle- 
ments at the 
| bottom, each 
| tab being trim- 
jmed with five 
l\upright strips 
lof yelvet rib- 
| bon, the middle 
strip being the 
| longest and the 


|| corresponding strips at each side of equal length. 
| Three clusters of shallow plaits, caught up at the 


JTTERICK PUBLISHING 
Figure No. 1.—LADIES’ TOILETTE. 


Fievre No. 1.—Lapres’ Toterre. 


patterns. — 
0. (Limited). 


center and in 
the side edges, 
drape the front- 
drapery beau- 
tifully, and 
darts fit it at 
the belt. The 


bouffant back- | 
drapery is soft- 


ly draped by 
plaits in its side 


edges and an| 
under-tape at|} 


the center. 


The basque | } 


fits the figure 
closely, double 
bust darts, sin- 
gle under-arm 
darts, low side- 
form seamsand 
a& center seam 


making the ad- || 
justment. It | 


is deep and 
round, with an 
under-folded 
double box- 
plait at the cen- 
ter seam and 


three- cornered | 


revers turning 
backward from 
the lower part 
of the side 
seams, In front 
of the revers are 
upright rows of 


velvet ribbon. | 


The sleeves are | 
trimmed to cor- | 
respond with | 
five strips of 
velvet ribbon 
arranged upon 
the upper side 
to extend for- 
ward from the | 
outside seam, | 
and buttons 
and button- | 
holes close the | 
front. An of- || 
ficer’s collar 
encircles the 
neck, and be-| 
low it is at- 
tached a deep 


tends upon the 
bust in notch- 





' 
' 


i 
} 
collar that ex- |} 


Oy 


ed lapels, its |} 


ends meeting at the closing. The larger collar and 
its lapels are overlaid with rows of velvet ribbon. 








Entered according to Act of Congress, in the is? 1394, by THE “BU TTERICK PU BLISHING CO. " [Limited], in the » Office of the 
Jbrarian ington. 
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8997 
Front View. 
GIRLS’ CLOAK. 
No. 8997.—This pattern is in 8 sizes for girls 
from 5 to 12 years of age. For a girl of 8 years, 
it will require 38 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 
3 yards 27 inches wide, with $ yard of velvet 20 


1884: PUBLISHED BY THE 


Mi iy 


Front View. Back View. 
GIRLS’ COSTUME, 
No. 9004.—This pattern is in 8 sizes for girls from 
5 to 12 years of age. For a girl of 8 years, it needs || 
5 yards of material 22 inches wide, or 2 yards of)| 
goods 48 inches wide, with 4 yard of vélvet 20 in-|| 
ches wide for facines 








9021 
Front View. 





inches wide for facings, Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


¥ > RY a 
ear sts 
8996 
GIRLS’ APRON, 

No. 8996 —The pattern to 
this apron is in 8 sizes for girls 
from 5 to 12 years of age. To 
make the apron for a girl of 8 
years, will require 14 yard 
of material 36 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


LADIES’ COSTUME, 

No. 9021.—This costume 18 
here made of plain suiting, 
with a deep side-plaiting of the 
material, braid-binding, ma- 
chine-stitching and bone but- 
tons employed as decorations. 
The pattern is in 13 sizes 
for ladies from 28 to 46 inch- 
es, bust measure. To make 
the costunie for a lady of me- 
dium size, requires 134 yards 
of material 22 inches wide, or 
64 yards 48 imches wide. 
Price of pattern, 40 cents. 


Price of pattern, 30 cents, || 
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9019 
LADIES’ ZOUAVE JACKET. 
No. 9019.—This pattern is in 13 sizes 
for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust meas- 


ure. For a lady of medium size, it needs 


34 yards of plain material and 1¢ yard of 
7 contrasting goods 22 inches wide, or 1% 
Dane vard of the one and $ yard of the other 
$999 18 inches wide. $995 
Front Vieu 
MISSES’ COSTUME. 
|| No. 8995.—This costume is simple in construction and is adapted to any dress goods in vogue. A 
|| plain suiting is shown in this instance, and a plaiting of the same, braid and ribbon form the garnitures. 
To make the costume for a miss of 12 years, | 


Price of pattern, 30 ceuts. 
Back View. 


15 years old, 


s 


| The. pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 
|} will require 5% yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 2} yards 48 inches wide. Price of patiern, 35 cents. 
, 


S 


8998 
Back View. 





Front View. 
CHILD’S COAT. 
No. 8998,—Soft cashmere of a pret- 
ty brown shade is the material em- 
ployed in making the pretty coat here 
pictured. The pattern is adapted 
to all sorts of cloakings and coatings 
in vogue, and is in 5 sizes for children 
from 2 to 6 years of age. To make 
the garment for a child of 6 years, will 
require 34 yards of material 22 inches 
gs999 wide, or 18 yard of goods 48 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 

SKIRT. Side- Back View. 





To make the skirt for a lady of medium size, 


Front View. 
LADIES’ WALKING 
20 to 36 inches, waist measure, and may be 
will 








No. 8999.—This pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies from 





employed for any variety of dress goods in vogue. 
require 104 yards of material 22 inches wide, or 54 yards 48 inches wide. 





A 


Price of pattern, 35 cents. 
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MANTEL LAM- 
BREQUIN. 
No. 9022,.— 

The pretty lam- 

brequin pattern 

here portrayed is 
in 5 sizes for man- 
tels measuring 
from 3 to7 feet 
in width, and may 
be used for cloth, 
plush, velvet, felt, 
etc. To make 
the lambrequin 
for a mantel 6 


AS 
~ \t 
Ub 


DX { \ 


feet in width, will 
require 5} yards 
of light materia! 


and 2% yards of || 


dark goods 22 


l= 
Tih 
RATA 


dark 27 
wide, or 2§ yards 


of light and 2} || 
yards of dark 54 || 


inches wide. 
Price of pat-| 
tern, 20 cents. | 


LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 

No. 9011.—This over-skirt 
pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies 
from 20 to 36 inches, waist 
measure, and may be used for 
any variety of sernsonable suit- 
ing. To make the garment 
for a lady of medium size, needs 
44 yards of goods 22 inches 
wide, or 28 yards 48 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents, 


Fievre No. 2.—GIRLS’ HOUSE COSTUME. 

Fievre No. 2.—This consists of Girls’ Gabrielle 
dress No, 7651, and apron No. 8996. The dress 
pattern isin 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years of 
age, and costs 20 cents. Fora girl of 8 years, it 
needs 34 yards of goods 22 inches wide. The 
apron pattern is in 8 sizes for girls from 5 to 12 
years of age, and costs 20 cents. Fora girl of 8 
years, it needs 14 yard of goods 36 inches wide. 





FieurE No. 3.—CHILD’S COAT, 
FigurE No. 3.—This consists of Child’s coat 


No. 8998. Fancy-striped cloth and plain velvet 
are united in the present instance, the velvet be- 
ing used for facings. The pattern is in 5 sizes for 
children from 2 to 6 years of age. Fora child of 
6 years, it.requires 34 yards of material 22 inches 
wide, or 2} yards 27 inches wide, or 1 yard 
48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


t@ The Publishers of the HOME MAGAZINE will supply 


any of the foregoing Patterns post-paid, 





on receipt of price. 
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<. sje wm 6s inches wide, or | 
: 24 yards of light || 
and 24 yards of | 
inches |} 
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Home Rest, 

Talking to Much, 

Pure Air, .« ‘ 
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It gives Vitality to the Insufficient Bodily or Mental Growth of Children; feeds the Brain and 
Nerves; prevents Fretfulness; Gives Quiet, Rest, and Sleep. An Ill-fed Brain learns no Lessons, and 
is exensable if Peevish. Restless Infants are cured in a few days. It is a cure for Nervousness and 
Debility. Physicians have prescribed 600,000 packages. For sale by Druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 


F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 SIXTH AVE..N. Y. 
l 
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About sixty million copies of THE § SUN have gone out’ of our establ: establishme. nt during the past st twelve months. 

if you were to paste end to end all the colunins of all THE SuNs printed and sold last year, you would get q 
continuous strip of interesting information, common sense, wisdom, sound doctrine, an d sane Willong enuugh to 
reach from Printing House Square to the top of Mount Copernicus in the moon, then back to Printing House 
Square, and then three-quarters of the way back to the moon again. 

But THE Sun is written for the inhabitants of the earth; this same strip of intelligence would girdle the globe 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight times. 

if every buyer of a copy of Tue Sun during the past year had spent only one hour over it, and if his wife of 
his grandfather had spent another hour, this new spaper in 1888 has afforded the human race thirteen thousand 
years of steady reading, night and day. 

It is ouly by little calculations like these that you can form any idea of the circulation of the most popular of 
American newspapers, or of its influence on the opinions and actions of American men and women. 

lux SUN is, and will continue to be, a newspaper which tells the truth without fear of consequences, which gets 
atthe facts, no matter how much the process costs, which presents the news of all the world without wane of word 
and in the most readable shape, which is working with all its heart for the cause of honest government, and which 


therefore b« 

If you ki 
what is sure to he the most interesting year in its history. 
into the sunshine. 


we that the Republican party must go, and must go in this coming year « 
THE SUN, you like it already, and you will read it with accustomed di 
If you do not yet know Tue SUN, itis high time to get 


f our Lord 1884, 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 


The several editions of THE Sun are sent by mail, post-paid, 
with Sunday edition, 
This edition furnishes the current news of the wo rid, special articles of exceptional 


50 cents a month, &6 a year; 
Eight pages. 


DAILY 
SI NDAY 


rest to everybody, and literary reviews of new books of the highest me 
Eight pages of the best matter of the daily issues; an Agricu 


WEEK | ’ S1 a year. 


value, special market reports, and literary, scientific, and domestic intel}! gence 
newspaper for the =" household. 


To clubs of 


as follows: 
$7. 


@1 a year. 


ten with $10, an extra copy free 
I, W. ENGLAND, Publishe r, THE Son, N. Y. City. 





J Steet 


C' LLOTT'S 


Cold Medal, Paris, (878, 
The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 
351, 170, and his other styles, 
Sold throughout | the World, 





New Enameled ChromoCards for 1884. nameon, 206. | 
Prize with 3 parks. POTTER & Co., Montowese, Ct. 


50 OTTER &Co,, Monto 
ABSOLUTELY 


newest WILSON’S | 


LIGHTNING SEWER! 


Two thousand stitches a minute. 
absolutely me pone = pe | Sewing Mac hens ty the 
world. Senten trian arrant d & years. 
Send for Illustrate Gatate ue and Cireulor 
B. Acents Wanted. THE WILSON SEW- 
a ING MACHINE CO., » Chicago or New York. 

A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. Costly | 
outfit free. Address Truk & Co , Augusta, Me. 
ae ge F ancy Advertising Cards, ali different, | 
| r 108-centstamps. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. | 
Are the Best Dyes Ever Made. 
DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, 
YARN, STOCKINGS, CARPET RACS, RIB- 


BONS, FEATHERS, or any fabric or fancy arti- 
cle easily and perfectly colored to any shade. 


32 FAST AND DURABLE COLORS. 
EACH PACKAGE WILL COLOR ONE TO FOUR LBS. OF GOODS, 
Ask for the’ DIAMOND DYEA, and take ne other. 

one can compare with them for Brilliancy, Dnre- 
bility, Simplicity and Eeoonomy. Sold by all 
ana merchants, Or send us l0centeandar. color wanted 
ent post-paid. 27 colored a anda k of direc- 
tion s sent fora 2 cent star 


W ELLS & RIC HARDSON ©O., Burlington, Vt. 


Cold Paint. 


Bronze Paint. 

For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chan- 
deliers, and Grall kinds of ornamental work. Equal to 
any of the high priced kinds and only 10 cts. a package 


at the druggists, or t-paid from 
WELLS &  piGHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. | 





Silver Paint. 
Artists’ Black | 


| “Racquet Waltz,” 


UM PHREYS 


OMEOINAR 
V ETERLNATLS 


R THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 

Horese, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 

For Twenty Years Hamphreys Veterinary 

Specifics have been used by Farmers, Stock- 

reeders, Horse R.R.,Travel'g Hippodromes 
flenageries and others with per ~ success. 


LIST OF SPECIFIC 


A.A, Cures Fevers and Re. Milk 
Fever, Spinal Mening'‘tis, Hiog Choler 3 Thc. 
B.B, Cures Founder, Sparin, Stiffness, 75c. 
C.C, Cures ietec iper, Nasal Discharge . T5c. 
.D, Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms, - - - 75. 
.E£, Cures Cough, Heaves, P neumonia, 
.F, Cures Colic or Gripes, ache, 
2.G, Prevents Abortion, - - °° + - 
i. if Cures ail Urinary Dise: oe ec. 
Cures Eruptive Diseases, 
i. Cures all Diseases of Bitscten, 
eterinary Case (black walnut (oe yc Vet- 
erinary Manual, (350 pp.) 10 of 
licfne, and Medicator, eecere $8.09 
Medicator, - “ee. 3 
hese Veterinary Cases ‘are sent free $o any 
address on receipt of the price, or any order fos 
Veterinary Medicine to the amount of $5 or more. 
Humphrey's Veterinary Manual (390 pp.) sent 
free by mail on receipt of price, H cents 
7" Pamphiets sent free on application. 
HUMPIIREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO- 
109 Fulton Street, New York. 


HEET “MUSIC, 6 cts, ear oh by. mail. “We? 
Speak as We j'ass By,” “Sailing,” 
“The Captivating Dude,” “Beggar Studer t 
‘Oscar Wilde Galo and 800 others. 
vages) and Dance Fon (192 pages). 4 


Tdeal Songs (298 
fit CHEM, 144 Lexington St., 


each. JNO. il 
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ARCADI 











VELVETEEN. 


SPRING SMYLES. 


Ladies generally experience considerable difficulty 
in making their selection of dress goods for Spring wear, 
in consequence of a desire to obtain a material of light 
color, of sufficient warmth, and at tresame time of such 
a texture as not tobe burdensome. Tosupply this want, 
we have recently introduced a new color of Arcadia 
Velveteen, “ Pigeon Gray,” which we have placed on the 
market in several varieties ofshades; and asitis light in 
texture, lustrous and dressy in appearance, and at the 
same time economical in cost, we feel that we have sup- 
plied all the requirements of a material for a stylish 
Spring costume, and ladies will do well to give it an 
examination when making tleir purchases. 











Godey’s Lady’s Book | 


says: 


“The ‘Arcadia Velveteen.’ It is 

. +» much sought after for jackete 
and trimmed suits for children’s: cos- 
tumes and ladies’ dinner dresses. Its 
cost is also an element in its success, 
as it can be purchased at the same 
price as ordinary brands.” 


Demorest’s says: 


“The newest triumph in velveteen 
has been achieved by the ‘Arcadia,’ 
a Manchester production ofexceeding 
fineness, depth and richness of tex- 
ture. Its pile is soft, close and even, 
and experts fail to detect the differ- 
ence between it and real velvet when 
made up.” 
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Peterson’s says: 


“ Another scason brings to us many 
of our old friends with even greater 
clayns to our favor, and among them 
all none haveimproved theshort inter- 
val between the last season and this to 
a greater purpose than the ‘ Arcadia 
Velveteen.’ For depth of beauty ard 
richness of color and durability, the 
‘Arcadia Velveteen’ is surpassed by 
nothing of its kind. It is shown this 
season in all the latest and most bean- 
tiful shades and tints that are ruling 
in the most fashionable Parisian novel- 
ties.” 
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you cetit. 


Sold by all first-class Dry Goods Dealers, 


And at Wholesale by 


———- SEAEN & CHRISTIE. 198 8 200 Chursh St, 3. i. 
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\ Giaticura | 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 
SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE, 


FROM 


PIMPLES to SCROFULA 
TCHING, Sealy, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, 
Tc ontagious, aud Copper Coiored Diseases of the 
lood, Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are pos- 
itively cured by the CuTICURA REMEDI&S, 
CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
and poisonous elements, and removes the cause. 
Curicura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and 
oi heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the 
air 
CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier 
and Toilet Requisite, prepared from CuTicurRa, is 
indispensable jn treatingskin Diseases, Baby Hu- 
mors, Skin Blemishes, Chap ped and Oily Skin 
CuTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beauti- 
fiers. 


"JAMESPYLE'S: 


met BEST THING KNOWN m= 
WASHING“* BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of Ynitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is tho 


ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES } PY LE, NEW YORK. 


Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; 
Soap, 25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by Por- 
TER DRUG ANDC HEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 


4a@~ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
FOR 
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SILK 


OFr THE 


WORLD: 


rtment of above as wellas of the celebrated 
HNITTING SILK, EMBROIDEK- 
SES, &c., for sale by alll ng dealers. Sixty 
a ee innaoe AMPHLET wite > les forK NIT- 

ING, EMBROIDERY, CROCTIFT nt for€ cents 
in stainps, EUREKA SILK ‘to. ‘Bost. n, Mass 





ONE bre ; ’ 
w her PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


The Prees, Foreign Correspondence of ‘asso’ 
Pashion Journala, and ali ladies who have EUREK A 
ever used Mrs, Thompson's Wave, unite in | FLOSS 
commending it aa the most becoming, dressy 
an Ae egautof any article of batr worn, and Im- 
ing a youthful appearance to every face, 


/ eotlcccirece Me: C; THOMPEON, 
"Bee ure a Sp lendid Present by sending 80c. for ‘PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS, 
pisot Chrome Grde pew and fnpored | BLESH WORMS, and OILY SKIN. 


designs, or ! 50 Fenn ’. KE. H. PARDEE, New Haven, Ct. | 
eo R | “MepicaTep Cream” is the oNLY KNowN harmless 
| pleasant, and absolutely SURE and infallible cure. It 


Print Your Own Gards te, 
positively and effectually removes ALL, clean, completely, 


Ete., 
with our @3 Printing Press. Larger sizes | 4nd FORGOOD, IN A FEW DAYS ONLY, Jeaving skin clear, 
for circulars, ete.. $8 to $75. For young or | smooth, and unblemished always, or money refunded. 
a> WZ? Ss old, business or pleasure. Everything easy, For those who have xo blotches on the face, it beautifies 
< printed directions. Send 2 stamps for C ata- | the complexion as nothing else in the world can, render- 
- —¥ of Presses, Type, Cards, etc., etc., to | ingitCLEAR, FAIR, ANI) TRANSPARENT, and clearing 


the factory. KELSEY &CO., Me den,Conn. it ofall muddiness and coarseness. It is a true remedy 
to cure, and Not &@ paint or powder to cover up and hide 


blemishes, Mailed in plain wrapper for 80 cents, in 
M0 THERS WHOSE CHILDREN stamps, or two for 50 ce nts, by Gro, N. StopparD, 1226 


7s ; Niagara St., Buffalo,N. Y. Pamphlet gives 278 true and 
Round Shouldered 


nuine testimonials. My FRECKLE WASH cures 
Should buy at once 


reckle, Tan, and makesthe hands white. Sent, post- 
paid, for 80 cents, _ ioe 
IF YOU WANT 

FERRIS’ PATENT 
BRACE WAIST, 


“The most popular and satisfac- 

tory Corset as regards Health, 

Comfort, and Elegance of Form,” 
Combining the best Misses’ 
Waist and the Best Brace in 
one. Ask your merchantfor 


be sure and get 
them. Price by mail @1.50. 


Madame Fey’s Improved 
CORSET 

Also fall lineof CORDED 

AISTS for all ages, in- 


And Skirt Supporter. 
a, adelts. “Gend Be | Tt is pasts ularly adapted to the 
“menage Mit resent style of dress. For sale 
FERRIS BROS., 81 White Street. New-York. Py all lending dealers. Price by 
50 new Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, name on. lc 13 pks. 
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$1. Prizesgiven. E.D. Gilbert, P. M., Higganum, Ct ! 
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—we do not stop to think how 


“ Extremes will meet,” and, indeed, they did so | soever side we turn 
in that awful time; for wealth and pride grew | many lives were sacrificed and how many millions 
weak and succumbed before the tremendous voice | of money were extorted from an oppressed people 


of an outraged people, who, suffering so long as| to bring to perfection this panorama of loveliness. 
VOL. Lu.—10. (143) 
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WATER DISPLAY OF VERSAILLES 


VERSAIL 


TT 


Ad Ad 


§ AND-ITS FOUNTAIN 


TWO PARTS. 


IN 


PART I. 


THE ORIGLN AND SURROUNDINGS OF VERSAILLES. 


ERSAILLES! 


Fit monument of that proud | dumb beasts of burden, knew not how to hold the 


. . . r na 1 . . 
and imperious monarch, Louis XIV of| reins of power when they obtained them, and who, 
France! Grand emblem of his magniticence | like Phaeton, after scattering broadcast discord 


and absolute selfishness! It is only necessary to 


jand misery, were overturned through their own 


behold this superb palace, with its wonderful | excesses and fell headlong to destruction. 


gardens and fountains, and recall to our minds 
that from its foundation to its topmost battlement 
each of its stones represents a drop of blood wrung 
from a suffering people, to realize that before us 
lies one great 
Which came later in the horrid shape of the 
French Revolution. 

“ Extremes will meet,” 
in that awful time ; 
weak and succumbed before the tremendous voice 


eause of that tremendous revolt 
and, indeed, they did so 


ol 


VOL. Li.—10. 


for wealth and pride grew | 


As we look upon these bright and beautiful 
‘gardens—the sun glinting in golden showers 
through its graceful fountains, the trees nodding 
and whispering among themselves, as did the 
courtly dames of the olden time who promenaded 
beneath their shade; as we observe the brilliant 
hues of the flowers that delight the eye on which- 
soever side we turn—we do not stop to think how 


many lives were sacrificed and how many millions 


| of money were extorted from an oppressed people 


| 


an outraged people, who, suffering so long asj| to bring to perfection this panorama of loveliness. 
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This was an ugly thought, that the brilliant 
monarch and his court did not wish to dwell upon 
and thrust hurriedly out of sight; but the fact ex- 
and one day the closet opened 


isted, neve rtheless, 


and the skeleton stalked forth in all its undisguised 
hideousness. 

But there are two sides to be considered in 
all things, let us look on the reverse of this pic- 
ture, and when at the present day we watch the 
delighted crowds that throng the walks of this 
celebrated place, hear the expressions of wonder 
and pleasure on every side, and see the happy 
children, with their white-capped bonnes, enjoying 
themselves in a natural, healthful manner, we can 
thank even the selfish whim of a king who gave 
to the people of Paris this vast playground. 

Versailles is situated about eighteen miles from 
Paris, and can be reached from tifat city by two 
separate lines of railroad, The one, starting from 
the Rue St. Lazare and running along the right 
bank of the Seine, passes through more than one 
place of historical interest; The Chateau de Meu- 
don, bringing to our minds the brilliant and artistic 
Francis 1, and a century later becoming the centre 
of the intrigues headed by Mademoiselle Choin, 
It was here that Napoleon I conceived the curious 
idea of founding a school for the children of the 
Princes of the Imperial line, and especially for 
the descendants of those whom he had placed 
upon foreign thrones, “to combine,” as he said, 
“the care and superintendence of a private educa- 
tion with the advantages to be derived from emu- 
lation with others.” 
never put into execution. 

Next in order we pass through Sévres, the 


This plan, however, was 


porcelain of which place is world-renowned and 
which contains a museum of foreign work, as well 
as exquisite specimens of its own manufactories. 
It is open freely to the public on the Tuesday and 
Saturday of week. 
immense caves established in abandoned quarries 


ach Sévres also possesses 
which have the virtue of softening and giving the 
quality of age to wines. One of these caves— 
“La du Roi”—holds fifteen 
hogsheads of wine. 

The other line of railroad, starting from the 
Boulevard Mont-Parnasse and pursuing the left 


bank of the river, travels over no less historic 


Cave thousand 


ground; but, indeed, there is hardly a spot on 
French soil that does not boast a history of its own, 

On the right of this road stands conspicuously 
Mont-Valérien, or Calvaire, crowned to-day by a 
fort in place of the church and convent which 
were destroyed by Napoleon. 

It brings to us a tender memory of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. 

Told in the words of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre : 
“ We walked together through its monastic groves, 
and, touched by the softened peace which brooded 
over this holy place, prayed, notwithstanding one 
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ft . , 
| of us was born a Protestant and both were philoso. 


|phers. This act of devotion called forth from 
Jean Jacques Rousseau the remark: ‘ How this 
proves what is spoken of in the Gospel—* Wher 
| two or three are gathered together in my name, 
And it is 5 


a sentiment of peace filling 


there am I in the midst of them,” 
here, for I feel 
I replied; ‘If Fenelon, then, had lived 
Teo which he 
answered, with tears in his eves: * Ah! if Fenelon 
had lived, I should have aspired to be his lackey, 
that in time [ might have had the happiness oj 
becoming his valet-de-chambre,” 

After this peaceful spot comes, in sharp con- 
trast, Saint-Cloud, brimming over with historical 
interest, all of which is so well known that w 
will not go over the ground again, only giving two 
curious legends connected with ms bridge. 

Tradition runs that when the bridge was rebuilt 
in the sixteenth century, the architect who had it 
in charge was at a loss how to proceed. Satan 
hearing his lamentations, appeared to him and 
promised to aid him, provided his Satanic Majesty 
should be presented with the first living creatur: 
that passed over the bridge after it was finished 
This bargain the architect was very loath to make, 
but finding his dilemma such that he knew not 
how to extricate himself, finally consented, and 
the work was successfully completed, For some 
time no one ventured to cross the structure, when 
finally a cat sprang upon it, and Satan, notwith 
standing his disappointment, was obliged to con 
tent himself with this prey. 

The second legend, and one that keeps strong 
hold of the imagination of many of the lower class 
of French to this day, is that of the famous nets of 
Saint-Cloud, which are supposed to be stretched 
across the Seine at this point and in which ar 
collected the dead bodies of those who drown 


} soul,’ 
; 


| you would have been a Catholic? 


themselves at Paris. 

As we enter the terraced gardens of this 
ace on a hill,” we are struck by the exquisite art 
At every turn we come 


“ 


pal- 


to be seen on all sides, 
upon new beauties, new surprises, until we gaze 
in breathless wonder at that which the hand of 
man has created; but yet we feel a want, our 
| hearts call for something beyond these “ geometri- 
leal beauties,” and it is with a sigh of relief that 
| we turn into the lovely English garden which has 
|taken the place of the Isle Royal. It was planned 
‘out by Louis XVIII, and executed during the 
rigorous winter of 1816 by the poor of Paris, to 
whom the King, with far-sighted wisdom, fur- 
| nished this employment instead of giving them 





| alms. 

Let us pause here, and, before we pursue our 
| winding way among these elaborate wonders, et 
deavor to learn something of how and when this 
| palace and its gardens arose, as by enchantment, 
‘at the will of a powerful monarch. 
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The first mention we have of Versailles dates | to place upon it a veritable army of workmen, and 
back to the eleventh century, and we find that the | in an incredibly short time the palace arose and 
seigneurie was presented by Henry LV, King of | the grounds seemed all but complete. Suddenly, 
France, to the son of his friend, Martial de Lo-| however, to their great chagrin, it was discovered 
ménie, who perished during the massacre of Saint | that although the beautiful gardens had been laid 


Bartholomew. It is said that Henry himself fre- 
quently followed the chase in the neighboring 
forests, 

Finally, in 1624, Louis XIII, wearied and dis- 
gusted with himself and the whole world, came to 


this retired spot to hunt and enjoy solitude, leav- | 


ing, when he did so, the reins of government in 
the hands of his powerful and, fortunately for 
France, wise and sagacious minister, Richelieu. 
At first, the royal huntsman took up his quar- 
ters at night in a neighboring windmill, as there 


| 


was no other place of refuge, but afterward, tired | 


of this primitive habitation, purchased the ground 
from the Archbishop of Paris, Frangois de Gondi, 
and became Seigneur of Versailles, “by means of 
sixty-six thousand livres spoken of in the contract 


which said Seigneur Archbishop acknowledged | 
having received of his said Majesty in pieces of | 


sixteen sous each,” 

Here he built a chateau, plain and unpretend- 
ing, surrounded by moats; the grounds consisting 
of two terraced gardens, displaying in them the 
arms of France, two circular basins of water, and 
an orangery, This orangery, enlarged and beau- 
tified by Louis XIV, contains two orange-trees, 
planted by the hand of Leonora of Castile, wife 
of Charles III, King of Navarre, in 142], and to 


‘this day these ancient trees, which have stood the 


assaults of four centuries, are hearty and flourish- 
ing. Such was the humble beginning of the 
magnificent palace and gardens spread out for our 
admiration and wonder at the present day. 

One incident worthy of mention, as being an 
unusual exhibition of feeling in the supremely 
selfish and egotistical nature of the “Grand Mon- 
arch,” is the fact that he insisted that the old 
chateau built by his father should be preserved | 
and form the nucleus of the splendid palace he | 
proposed to build, and when told by his architects | 
that the edifice was not strong enough to sustain | 
the pressure of the new buildings, replied that 
if that was the case it would have to come down, 
but that it should be rebuilt in precisely the same 
manner. And so it stands to this day. 

Resolved that his project of creating the most 
magnificent and wonderful garden-spot in France 
should become a complete success, Louis spared 
neither life or expense to attain his object. 

Le Notre, an Italian, and the most celebrated 
gardener of the world, was employed and given | 
carte blanche in regard to money and men, and~the 
people were taxed to the utmost to furnish the 











out, and the superb fountains and basins nearly 
completed, the first great essential to crown and 
perfect all this splendor was lacking, and that the 
water supply was of the scantiest kind. 

To overcome this huge difficulty the greatest 
engineering minds in France toiled and labored, 
and plan after plan was projected only to be 
dropped as unavailable. It was finally proposed 
to turn the river Eure from its course and bring 
it to Versailles, and, it being time of peace, Louis 
employed regiments of his army upon this hercu- 
lean work. The bed of the river being thus ex- 
posed, and the newly turned ground exhaling 
poisonous vapors, a pestilence made its appear- 
ance among these men, and during the four years 
which were given to this work it is estimated that 
thousands of Louis’s brave soldiers perished in 
this way. But what did that matter—le Rot 
s’amuse { 

War was declared in 1688, and the remnant of 
these soldiers was sent to a more glorious field 
to die, and the work that had cost so much both 
in money and misery was abandoned, never to be 
resumed, Afterward this plan was much modi- 
fied, and by draining the country for leagues in 
various directions by means of ditches and aque- 
ducts, a sufficient supply of water was at last pro- 
cured, These waters are brought from Trappes, 
Saclay, Bois-d’Arcy, etc., and are collected in the 
reservoir at Montbauron, and from thence into 
that of the palace. Having now some idea of the 
dificulties overcome by the indomitable will and 
energy of the “Grand Monarch,” we will wander 
through the marvels and beauties of the gardens of 
Versailles, endeavoring to place before our minds 
with some degree of clearness the manner in which 
the fountains are distributed, and we shall find, to 
oursurprise and delight, that they symbolize almost 
every personage and myth connected with the 
ancient mythology of Greece and Rome. 





PART II. 
THE FOUNTAINS OF VERSAILLES. 

N giving a description of the fountains and 

gardens of Versailles, it would be unjust to its 
presiding genius were we to pass over without 
mention the single-minded, childlike André le 
Nétre, to whose skill and taste we must credit 
these veritable wonders. 

André le N6tre was an Italian and son of the 
Superintendent of tne Tuileries. He had studied 


resources for carrying on this undertaking. With | painting, and when he was called upon to embel- 
his usual impetuosity, the King was not contented | lish the parks and grounds of the nobility, applied 


to have the work progress gradually, but hastened | this talent to his knowledge of gardening, and 
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having a fine eye for the suitability and, adapta- 
tion of separate parts in forming an harmonious 
whole, made of his business an art in itself, com- 
manding the admiration of all who saw the results 
attained. 

He was a man of wonderful modesty and hon- 
esty, and never, throughout his whole prosperous 
career, was known to presume upon his success. 
He worked for King and people alike, appearing 
to be animated svlely by the love of his profession 
and the desire of accomplishing the best results 


for his employer. 
adornment of Vaux, the chateau of Louis’s Super- 
intendent, Fouquet, that he drew upon himself 
the attention of that monarch. 

This unwise ostentation of Fouquet, however, 


It was through his magnificent | 
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| represented twenty-four groups in bronze, cast 
‘by the Kellers and designed by Aubry and 
Roger. 
The northern basin is ornamented on the one 
|side by symbolical figures of the Garonne and 
the Dordogne, by Coysevox, and on the other side 
by similar figures of the Seine and the Marne. 
The basin toward the south has corresponding 
figures of the other principal rivers of France, the 
Rhdéne and the Sadne on the one side, and the 
| Loire and the Loiret on the other. 
On the longer sides of these basins are groups 
‘of naiads and nymphs sporting with loves and 
zephyrs, and eight groups, of three children each, 
some mounted on dolphins, others playing with 
‘ birds or holding crowns of flowers and shells. In 


BASIN OF APOLLO AT VERSAILLES. 


provoked Louis’s resentment so greatly that he 
“would put it out of the power of any 
” In accord- 


; 


vowed he 
of his subjects to outshine their King. 
ance with this feeling, the Superintendent was 
disgraced, Le Notre engaged, and Versailles arose. 

Let us now begin our wanderings without. fur- 
ther delay, and passing out the door of the Chapel, 
descend the noble flight of three hundred stone 
steps that leads us to the Parterre d’ Eau—so called 
because originally it was almost a lake, with small 


islands showing here and there. 


time it is 2 beautiful, green terrace, extending in | 
front of the Palace, with a large basin of water | surface of rock, well shaded by trees and covered 


on either side. 
These two basins are longer than wide and are 
bordered by tablets of white marble, on which are 


At the present | 


the middle of each basin is a fine column of water, 
surrounded by sixteen smaller jets, all inclining 


toward the grand centre. On either side we no- 


tice, almost hidden by trees, two columns of water. 
, . 


The one toward the Orangery is the fountain of 
Point-du-Jour, taking its name from a neighboring 


|statue; the other one, toward the Chapel, is the 


fountain of Diana, from which we pass through a 
winding avenue bordered by yews to the grotto ol 
the Baths of Apollo, open only to the public on 
the days when the large fountains play. 

This grotto consists of a large and picturesque 


by vines and ferns, with a grotto in the centre 
containing the group of Apollo and his attendant 
nymphs, in white marble, the rare beauty of which 
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ix not to be surpassed by any other work in Ver- 
sailles. 

Leaving this beautiful work of art, which, how- 
ever, must not be confounded with the large basin 
of Apollo, which we shall describe later, we pass 


out through a gate, and, descending once more | 


the grand staircase, find ourselves facing the basin 
if Latona, one of the principal groups in this 
world of fountains, 

This fountain is composed of five circular basins 
of red marble, rising one above another, in pyra- 
midal form, and surmounted by a group, in white 
marble, of Latona, with her children, Diana and 
Apollo, She is represented as imploring the ven- 
geance of Jupiter upon the cruel peasantry of 
Libya, who refused them a draught of water when 


| water here falls over rocks ornamented with shells 
}and surrounded by handsome vases and bronze 
torches bearing heads of Bacchantes, lions, ete. 

Passing by the small fountain of Bacchus and 
lover the beautiful English-looking turf of the 
Tapis Vert, we find ourselves opposite the basin 
of Apollo, which is situated at the head of the 
Grand Canal and of which we give a fine illustra- 
tion. This basin is one of the largest and most 
important of all the fountains, being exceeded 
only in consequence by the grand basin of Nep- 
It is three hundred and sixty feet long by 
two hundred and seventy feet wide. 

In the centre is the group of Apollo in his 


tune. 


chariot, drawn by four spirited horses and at- 
tended by four tritons astride of dolphins. 


BASIN OF NEPTUNE AT VERSAILLES. 


fleeing, weak and weary, from their enemies. 
Jupiter, in answer to her prayer, converts the 
peasants into frogs and lizards, and this scene is 
exhibited in the various stages of transformation 

some have already become frogs, others, half 
human, half lizard, are posed in many attitudes, 


clinging to the sides of the different basins, and | 


shooting forth water on the central group of fig- 
ures, 

Having gazed upon this fine fountain until satis- 
fied, we will again ascend the grand staircase, and, 
turning to the right, come upon the Bosquet de la 
Cascade, or the Salle de Bal, it having been in 


this beautifal retreat that many of the brilliant | 


fetes of the reign of Louis XIV took place. The 


.| mire.” 
|does to all patient waiting, and when its waters 


| As this fountain only plays on certain days, 
and during the rest of the time is destitute of 
water, this group is jestingly called “le Char em- 
bourbé,” that is, “the chariot embedded in the 
But its time of triumph comes, as it surely 


play it appears to rejoice in its own beauty and 
the pleasure it gives to the beholders. It flings 
| proudly up toward heaven three powerful jets of 
| water, in the midst of which we perceive the God of 
Day and of the Sun, illumined by its rays, as it 
| penetrates and transforms into silver and gold 
the misty shower which descends upon him. 

At the foot of this superb fountain is the Grand 
Canal, upward of three-quarters of a mile in 
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length, and which empties itself into another large 
basin at the opposite extremity. It has two sec- 
ondary branches, oneof which flows in thedirection 
of the Ancient Menagerie, which was swept away 
in 1793, and the other stretches northward as far 
Under 


as the Chateau de Trianon. Louis 


XIV | 


this canal was covered with boats of all varieties, | 
| his open jaws a great volume of water. This grou, 
| is attended by tritons riding dolphins, and naiads 


conspicuous among them being the Venetian gon- 
dolas. These boats were in charge of four hun- 
dred sailors, for whose accommodation a village 


decoration is completed by three immense groups 
of sculpture. The central one was the last exe- 
cuted, and was placed in position some time after 
the rest. It consists of the god Neptune and his 
queen Amphitrite, seated in a large sea-shel! 
Neptune, armed with his trident, is crowned with 
the spoils of a marine monster, who pours from 


| floating on the water, and was executed by Sigis 


was built in the neighboring forest, which gained, | bert Adam. 


in consequence, the soubriquet of the Forest of the 
Sailors. 


| 
| 
| 


On the right is the group by Bouchardon, of 


Here generally terminated the fétes in | Proteus, to whom was intrusted the care of the 


a magnificent display of fireworks; and in 1770, | marine animals, and the group to the left, executed 


in order to celebrate the marriage of the Dauphin, | by Lemoine, represents Ocean, leaning on a colos 


there was elevated here an immense sun of fire, 
which lighted up all the horizon, the brilliancy 
of which was enhanced by two hundred vessels 
hung with colored lamps and floating on the placid 
bosom of the waters, which reflected the brilliant 
dresses and bewitching forms of the beautiful 
ladies of Louis’s court. Our imagination can but 
recall the wonderful Arabian Nights, feeling as 
though Aladdin’s lamp must have been in the 
possession of the mortal who could conceive and 
put into execution such a bewildering glimpse of 
fairyland. 

We will now return to the Tapis Vert, and, 
wending our way to the grand fountain of Neptune, 
pause for an instant to view the basin d’ Encelade. 

Enceladus was supposed to have been a giant, 
who, aspiring to climb to heaven, was punished 
by the gods for his audacity, and buried beneath 
Mount A®tna, and so the fountain represents the 
monster—overwhelmed by huge rocks and spout- 
ing from his mouth an immense body of water, 
exceeding in height all the other fountains in 
Versailles. 

Resuming our investigations and taking a path 
to the right, we at last come to the monarch of all 
these fountains, the magnificent basin of Neptune, 
made so, not only by its sculptures and ornaments, 
but by the abundance of its waters, which are 
brought from the other side of the Park and are 
denominated, “les Grandes Eauz.”’ 

This fountain commences to play after all the 
others have finished, and it is almost impossible 
to give in words even a faint idea of its beauty 
when in action, Every god, every triton, every 
naiad, even the nostrils of the sea-horses, throw 
out fine jets of water with wonderful volume and 
force, and, uniting high in air, form a brilliant cas- 
eade, which falls into the waters of the basin, 
causing them to boil and foam like an angry sea 
under the lash of the tempest. 
fountain plays it does so at the cost of ten thou- 
sand frances, or two thousand dollars. 

By looking at our engraving we will perceive 
that the upper margin is ornamented by twenty- 
two leaden yases with five bas-reliefs, and the 


Every time this 


|sal unicorn, and surrounded by urns, a forest of 





, 
reeds, and two curious fishes. 


In the two angles 
of the basin are dolphins bearing Cupids. 

We gaze upon this magnificent Yountain lost to 
all thought but that of its beauty, until we art 
recalled to reality by the ceasing of its waters and 
the consciousness that we have yet more beauties 
and wonders to discover in this enchanting place. 

Passing through the Allée d’ Eau, a pretty walk 
bordered by trees and fountains, we come to the 
fountain of the Pyramid, designed and éxecuted 
by Girardin. It is composed of four basins ele- 
vated one over the other and ornamented with the 
claws of lions, At last, we emerge from the Eng- 
lish garden of Louis X VIII, and find ourselves in 
the Bosquet de la Reine, which has taken the place 
of the Ancient Labyrinthe. 

This Labyrinthe, of which we present to our 
readers a fine representation in the accompanying 
picture, does not now exist in its former splendor 
as under its original name, It has been restored, 
it is true, but is shorn of much of its beauty, and 
exists as the Bosquet de la Reine. In the time of 
Louis XIV it was formed of many interlacing 
paths, turning and twisting until they became lost 
in inextricable confusion. At the turning of each 
allée was to be found a fountain ornamented by 
two basins in rock-work and a sculpture repre 
senting a fable of sop, with devices and verses 
on the pedestal. At the entrance of the Laby- 
rinthe were placed the statues of sop and Love. 
The fountains were forty in number, and _illus- 
trated as many of sop’s Fables. 

We have been obliged, for want of space, to omit 
mentioning many of the minor fountains, but can- 
not close without referring to the Piece d’EKau 
des Suisses, so called because Louis XIV em 
ployed a regiment of Swiss in its construction. 
Its dimensions are thirteen hundred feet long by 
four hundred and fifty feet wide, and has been the 
scene of many merry-makings, It is with our 
minds filled with the image of this magnificent 
body of water, stretching out its golden length like 
a mirror reflecting the rays of the sun, and sur- 
rounded by its beautiful groves of trees, which 
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tound tho clear horizon, that we leave Versailles, 
thanking from our hearts the careful and watchful 
administration that has preserved and kept in 
order this beautiful place for our pleasure in this 
nineteenth century. 

These repairs were commenced in 1851 and 
1852, and were completed with as much speed as 
was consistent with thorough work. 

H. 8S. ATWATER. 


OUR BOYS—WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH 
THEM? 


[J mone: this ey Chambers’s Journal offers 





some practical suggestions as helps toward 

the solution of one of the difficult and per- 
plexing problems of the day. After referring to 
the street “ Arab,” whose chances for schooling, 
except what the street can give, are rare and un- 
certain, the article continues : 

“ Let us direct our attention to the boys of the 
middle and lower-middle classes, and what do we 
find to be the case? The latter must necessarily 
begin early to earn their living, and a lad will 
probably, therefore, leave school at thirteen or 
fourteen years of age, having most likely obtained a 
fair, though somewhat superficial, knowledge of the 
three Rs, a smattering of history and geography, 
and also, perhaps, a slight notion of drawing and 
singing ; and thus equipped, he goes forth to the 
battle of life. The lad vonsiders himself, and is 
felt by his parents, especially if they are com- 
paratively uneducated, to be a scholar. He dis- 
dains the notion of manual labor, would fain keep 
his hands clean and be a gentleman; so, instead 
of being bound apprentice toa carpenter or brick- 
layer or finding any other like employment, he 
seeks a situation in an already overstocked market 
as Office-boy or junior clerk, with the further dis- 
advantage of having no higher idea of his voca- 
tion than that already stated, no conviction of the 
necessity for hard work, of a regard for the inter- 
ests of his employers, and a conscientious discharge 
of duty generally. His first desire is to be, or at 
least to appear to be, a gentleman ; and toward the 
accomplishment of this end, sham jewelry, a smart 
cane, a cigar, and other items involving unwar- 
rantable expenditure are necessary acquisitions, 
These, it need scarcely be said, are stepping-stones 
to questionable companionship and debasing 
imusements, the sequel to which is too often sadly 
supplied by the police intelligence in the daily | 
newspapers. There are, no doubt, many happy ex- | 
ceptions to this melancholy picture; but, with 
sundry modifications, it will too frequently be | 
found true, and it behooves those who have the | 
well-being of society at heart to look for the} 
cause, and, if possible, find a remedy for this | 
growing evil, 
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“ There are, doubtless, a few old-fashioned people 
even now who would be ready to affirm that our 
elaborate system of school education is at the root 
of the trouble; that a boy who has his living to 
get needs only to be able to read a little, sign his 
name, and add up a few figures; and even though 
we cannot altogether adopt these views, we may 
yet find that they are not wanting in a few grains 
of truth. In order to ‘get on,’ « boy should cer- 
tainly be able to read and write with correctness 
and fluency and be well grounded in the princi- 
ples, as well as the working, of the first four rules 
of arithmetic, so that his thinking powers may 
be cultivated. But it is a question whether a 
smattering of mere accomplishments is not harmful 
rather than otherwise, unless the lad shows a de- 
cided bent in the direction of any of these and 
his parents are in a position to afford him time 
and opportunity for their full development. 

“ As things exist, however, it is to be feared that 
thoroughness in any branch of knowledge is too 
often sacrificed in the cramming process, and what 
will be useful to the lad in after-life comes to be 
regarded as a matter of small importance com- 
pared with the ‘show’ he will be able to make 
before the government inspector. Perhaps the 
last thing for which, under the present system, 
there is time, or that the schoolmaster deems it 
necessary to impress upon his scholars, is the dig- 
nity of labor of every kind and the importance 
of right conduct and high moral principle. If 
this were done—if, in the education of a lad the 
dominant idea were that work, whether of the 
hand or the head, is a law of existence, and that 
it is not work which degrades or ennobles the 
worker, but the spirit in which it is performed— 
we might fairly hope that a different spirit from 
that which prevails would arise among the youth 
of this land, and that we should seldomer hear 
of idle and dishonest clerks or of mechanics doing 
the smallest possible modicum of work for the 
greatest possible amount of pay. 

“To the sons of those a step or two higher up 
the socia) ladder, this question of fitness in the 
matter of education will equally apply. If a lad 
is intended for a learned profession, Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, etc., will be absolutely necessary for 
him, and only his capacity need fix the limit to 
his mental diet; for it must be remembered that 
in no case is cramming aught but anevil. But 
where a youth js destined for commercial life, it 
is a question whether the time spent in studying 
the classics is not rather a loss than a gain and 
would not be far more usefully occupied in the 
acquirement of French, German, and _ book- 
keeping thoroughly and practically, as well as to 
the writing of a good business hand, an art too 
little cultivated in most boys’ schools. Another 
important point is that the lad intended for busi- 
ness should not be kept too long at school, the 
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effect of which is frequently to fill him with in- | been cultivated, and, above all, he has been trained 
flated notions of his own importance and unfit | in uprightness of conduct and straightforwardness 
him for the necessary drudgery he must undergo. | of purpose, guided by high moral -principle, w: 
Habits of independence and self-reliance cannot | may rest assured that what could be done has 
be acquired too early; and if, in addition to these, | been done, and that we need have little fear for th. 
the boy 


s powers of thought and observation have | future of the boy.” 


THE MESSAGE OF THE ROSE. 


Small is the worth 
Of Beauty from the light retired— 


fi O, lovely Rose, 


7 Tell her that wastes her time and me 


y That now she knows, Bid her come forth, 


When I resemble her to thee, Suffer herself to be desired 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. And not blush so to be admired. 


Tell her that’s young Then die, that she 





And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide, 


Thon must have, uncommended, died. 


The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee: 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair. 
WALLER 
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CAIRO. 








ably housed in Cairo. They spend their day in a 
the open air, and retire at night to a hovel of mud, ig 


CAIRO. 


HE inhabitants of Cairo have certain privi-| very often without a roof, where, if they are rich, 
leges. They are not liable to the conscrip-| they sleep on a bed made of palm-sticks, and, if 
tion, for example. The country people have | poor, on a bench of mud like their walls. Their 

no protection against the conscription, and look at! wives keep a stock of miserable little fowls, which 
a born “ Masri,” or Cairene, with great respect. 
in a nation where some twenty or thirty names 
nave to do for the whole population, a nickname 
is very useful ; and among Nile sailors and other 
walks of low life, Masri forms a common, conve- 
nient, and honorable appellation. The seller of 
sherbet in the picture is a typical Masri. His 
dress is beautifully clean and neat; he rattles two 
bowls as he goes, and he fills one of them from 
his enormous bottle, if you ask for a drink, by 
stooping his body till the sweet beverage runs out. 
A Cairene of this class wears an inner gown of 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


















striped stuff—red and yellow, or blue and white ib 
—buttoned up to his throat, and over it a long * 
robe of dazzling whiteness. He has short, wide, 1 








loose drawers and red or yellow slippers, down at 
the heel. On his head isa round-topped fez, with 
a white turban round it. He is carefully shaved, 
except on the upper lip, and his skin is smooth 
and shining, and of a rich mahogany color. 

The water-carrier in the other cut is of a some- 
what different type. His employment is not so 
remunerative. All day long in the narrow streets 
of the old town you hear the “ clank, clank ” of 
the brass cups and the protracted cry “ Moia”— 
Water: In Alexandria they say “ Mia ;” but both 
forms are corruptions of the original Arabic 
“Ma.” Like fully half the native people you 
meet, he has only one eye or is actually suffering 
from ophthalmia, He will probably, if so, lose 
his sight, for if he dresses it at all, it is with some 
nostrum of his native doctor, and it is more than 
likely that instead of any dressing he has a text 
from the Koran neatly written out and folded into 
the'turban which covers the injured organ. There 
is a still lower order of water-carriers, that of the 
“Sakkas.” They water the streets from an ass’ 
skin, which they carry strapped on their backs, 
holding tight in one hand the orifice at the neck 
of the bag. They are much employed in filling 
cisterns and barrels, and are enormously strong, 
physically. One night ata great fire nobody could 
find the water-plug at first, and when it was found 
no one could unlock it, for it had never been used 
and never inspected since it was laid down, half a 
dozen years ago. Meanwhile every Sakka in 
Cairo had been summoned from his bed and a A SHERBET-SELLER, 
plentiful supply of water was obtained as they filed 
one by one up from the canal, emptied their skins | lay eggs about the size of a good pigeon’s egg | 
into the engine, and returned for a further supply. | here. 

They were all short, thick-set men, such ag one | Women of this class wear in their houses ‘t 

might picture Sinbad the porter as he appeared | a striped cotton dvess, not very long, generally red \ i, 
before Sinbad the sailor. The people of this class} and white; but never appear out-of-doors except 4 
and others of a similar low rank in life are miser-| in dark blue. A red handkerchief is bound about 
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the head, and over it is a long blue veil or hood; 
and nothing would distress a woman more than to 
let you see her hair. The face-veil is rare. It is, 


in fact, no necessary part of native Egyptian cos- 







































A WATER-CARRIER, 


tume, and is never worn in remote places. But in 
most parts of the Delta it is common, and univer- 
sal among the upper classes in Cairo. 


THE OLD-TIME SINGING SCHOOL. 
(UNCLE JOE’S REVERIE.) 
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| Myself, a bashful farmer-boy, in homespun suit 


| arrayed, 
In blushing, trembling blissfulness beside one 
| dark-eyed maid ; 
Her bird-like voice soared up aloft ;—me- 
thinks I hear it 
Ah! then I dreamed that life for us would 
prove one long duet. 


yet; 





If I had music in 
there confined 


my soul, somehow ’twas 


In do, ra, me, my grum bass voice lagged far 
along behind ; 
The tenor—how he q 

rolled the notes along 
And begged my Nancy just to try the air of 


each new song! 


uavered, swelled, and 


Well, long be fore that schoq] was out, I 
plainly saw the end 

She told me I could never be aught but her 
faithful friend. 

That tenor fellow murried her ;—they called 
him shrewd and smart; 

Poor girl! she found out all too soon he 

only lacked a heart. 


On many a freezing, winter night, after some 
drunken spree, 

I’ve sought him out, for her dear sake, and 
coaxed him home with me; 

But when they laid her pale, worn face down 


underneath the sod, 
I, who had loved her best of all, breathed 


“ Thank God!” 


one short prayer 


Her little ones- 
’twas my only aim 

To train them as she would have wished, 
despite their father’s shame. 

They’ve paid me back an hundredfold; 


i bronght them up, and 


my humble work was blessed ; 
Their children’s children climb my knees and 
sleep upon my breast. 


Up in that better world above, praise Heaven! 
there’s not a doubt 

The snarls that folks get into here are somehow 
straightened out ; 

My Nancy sings in glory there ;—maybe, some 
time she’ll know 


| How tender would have been the love of faithful, 


HAT singing school at Barberry Point, some 
threescore years ago!— 

I see the rude, bare-rafted room, the candle- 
dips aglow— 

lads and lasses, each with well- 
thumbed book outspread, 

And Jotham Green, the teacher, keeping time 

with hands and head ; 


The sunburnt 


blundering Joe. Routn REVERE. 


Iv is neither safe, respectable, nor wise to bring 
any youth to manhood without a regular calling. 
Industry, like idleness, is a matter of habit. No 
idle boy will make an active and industrious and 
useful man. 
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| and not long after became its editor, in 1850 
|} assuming its publication and running its circula- 
HEREVER flowers bloom and grasses | tion up to fifty thousand. 
grow throughout America the name of this 


eminent florist is known, loved, and hon-| it to Rochester. A youth of rectitude, economy, 


| 


ored, To him, more than any other, are the peo-| diligence, and energy was beginning already to 
ple indebted during the last thirty years for | reap success. 


judicious training and stimulating encouragement 
in the exquisite art of floriculture. 
When extraordinary success in life is achieved 


| In 1857 he became the horticultural editor of 
the Rural New Yorker, and then began the seed 
|enterprise which ultimately gave him a world- 


from the smallest beginnings, and a man dies | wide reputation. He imported seeds from Eng- 


honored, beloved, and beneficent in good deeds, it 
is natural to ask: “ How did he accomplish these 
results? What principles actuated him? What 
has made him great ?” 

Let us look at the elements of this man’s life, 
so loved and useful, and take inspira- 
tion from the footprints he has left— 


“ Footprints, that perhaps another— 
Sailing o’er Life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother— 
Seeing, shall take heart again.” 


James Vick was born in Ports- 
mouth, England, but came to New 
York city with his parents when fifteen 
years old, and was immediately placed 
by them to learn the printer’s trade. 
After becoming a practical printer he 
set type in the composing-room of the 
Knickerbocker Magazine with Horace 
Greeley, and the friendship begun 
then continued unabated through 


land and bulbs from Holland, testing theni in his 
own little garden, in which every nook of ground 
} was made available, and as his stock and means 
increased, little gardens sprung to life on Monroe 
Avenue, Goodman, and Main’ Streets, and glowed 








that eminent journalist’s life. His 
youth was singularly pure and free 
from vice and marked by disinter- 
ested kindness to others, respect to 
his superiors, faithfulness to his pa- 
rents and daily duties, and reverence 
for all good things 

These years and those to follow 
were also characterized by a student’s 
love of books and an intense love of 
nature. His fondness for trees, plants, 
and flowers became a passion, Every 
spare hour was spent in the study of 
their nature, habits, and beauties, until his knowl- 
edge in this line became extensive enough to have 


compiled a botany, and his later career forcibly | 


justifies the wisdom of following the bent of one’s 
native taste or talent in study. 
After a term of years Mr. Vick removed to 


Rochester, New York, still pursuing his trade as | 


compositor in different newspaper offices, and 
tinally’ buying an interest in the Rochester Demo- 
erat, which after a few months was sold that he 
might publish a paper called the North Star, an 
inti-slavery organ. During this time he contribu- 
ted frequent racy articles to the Genesee Farmer, 
published by the much-lamented Luther Tucker, 











| with beauty. In his paper he described flowers 
jand plants, illustrating with engravings—thus 
educating the popular taste. The crisp raciness 
of his style, illuminated by a genial, kindly soul 
|and devotion to its object, rendered everything 
from his pen extremely popular, Meanwhile his 
traffic in seeds was assuming such proportions 
| that from 1860 he decided to give up the remainder 
| of his life to this important business, Gradually 
| he set up his seed and bulb warehouses, which 
| became hives of industry, where hundreds of skilled 
operatives were employed in preparing and send- 
ing abroad the products of his gardens, issuing his 
catalogues and charming Floral Guides, monthly 


153 


Three years later he 
| purchased the Horticulturalist at Albany, removing 
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magazine, and other periodicals, Of the Floral 
Guide alone two hundred and fifty thousand have 
been mailed yearly. 

It was a common occurrence to receive three 
thousand letters of orders and inquiries per day, 
and the postage of this vast establishment often 
amounted to thirty thousand dollars in one year. 
Very touchingly does his son allude to the days 
gone by, “when father brought home in his 
pocket the entire day’s mail, and when he was 
allowed to earn his first spending-money making 
little seed-bags by the thousand. After supper 
father would take the few orders received during 
the day to an upper room in the house, arranged 
for this purpose, and there call off the articles 
named in the order, while his youthful assistant 
would run around the room, gathering from the 
boxes tlre various seeds wanted, The next morn- 
ing father might be seen carrying a market-basket 
neatly covered over with paper to the Post Office. 
This was the extent of our mail then... What a 
contrast between that and at the time of his death, 
when, instead of the little four-page catalogue of 
early date, he mailed nearly a quarter of a million 
Floral Guides and often received, daily, over three 
thousand letters! All these changes our dear 
father lived to see, and yet was never too busy to 
wear a cheerful face or say a kind word.” 

Busy he certainly was, and drjven by the variety 
and detail of his great business, but not too hur- 
ried to keep pure and clean the fountain within, 
from whence spring all kindly virtues—all noble 
deeds; not too busy to bend his kind ear to a 
child asking for a flower, or to arrange with his 
own hands a floral offering for some poor widow's 
dead, 

We see him now in his beautiful gardens or 
hot-houses, his eyes beaming with pleasure over 
some opening bad, inhaling the delicious fragrance 
with ever-new delight, or, with animated face, dis- 
coursing on some new, rare plant with the enthusi- 
asm of an artist, Artist he certainly was. Human 
life is everywhere made up of illusions and hard 
realities. Of these illusions many are an eternal 
source of joy—such as the images that glow under 
the poet’s wand and the harmonies of color in art 
and nature. These waken an inner music in the 
soul and exalt its nature and sympathies. To a 
very striking degree was this true of Mr. Vick. 
Hear the poetical ring of his own words : 

“T have labored to teach the people to love and 
cultivate flowers, for it is one of the few pleasures 
that improve alike the mind and the heart and 
make every true lover of these beautiful creations 
of Infinite Love wiser, purer, and nobler. It 
teaches industry, patience, faith, and hope. * * * 
It is a pleasure that brings no pain—a sweet with- 
outasnare. We gaze upon the beautiful plants 
and brilliant flowers with 9 delicious commingling 
of admiration and love. They are the offspring 











of our forethought, taste, and care—a mysterious 
and glorious creation. They grew, truly, but very 
like the stars and the rainbow.” 

Mr. Vick’s vast correspondence and the publi- 
cation of his Floral Guide and magazine have 
rapidly diffused a taste for floriculture among the 
masses hitherto unknown in America. The homes 
of the poor in the dreariest spots—those of the 
pioneer in far-off Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, and 
Texas—became spots of beauty, blooming like the 
rose, under Mr, Vick’s encouragement and judi- 
cious teaching. Many a woman's heart, aching 
under its limitations and burdens, has found cheer 
and inspiration to the refinements and beauties of 
existence through his influence. Many a man has 
been stimulated to efforts for the adornment of his 
grounds and improvement of his home by the 
charming Guide upon his table, who would other 
wise have spent his spare moments én idleness or 
dissipation. Hosts of children have caught the 
infection, laying by their hoarded pennies for seeds 
and plants, and laboring with flushed faces and 
joyous hearts to “ help papa” in the garden, or in 
their own private nooks studying the mysteries of 
seed and bulb. 

Far-reaching as the limitless prairies from the 
rugged coast of Maine has been the influence of 
this noble life—with its sunny heart and smile, its 
intense love of nature, its symmetry and order, its 
stanch integrity, its beneficence and love for hu- 
manity and God, Say not that such men die. 

“ Were a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light, 
Still traveling downward from the sky, 
Shine on our morta! sight. 
“So, when a good man dies, 
For years beyond our ken 
The light he leavee behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men.” 

Mr. Vick was for many years a corresponding 
member of the Royal Horticultural Society of 
England and Secretary of the American Pomo- 
logical Society. Frequent communication with 
foreign lawds sharpened his intellectual life and 
deepened his already passionate love of the beauti- 
ful in nature. Its potent results were seen in the 
beauty of the parks in his own and other cities 
and the freedom which he extended to travelers 
in his own gardens, where a feast of beauty was 
perpetually spread during the summer months 
and practical lessons exemplified. 

Mr. Vick was Superintendent of the Sunday- 
school for twenty-five years in the church where 
his genial presence so long lent both practical and 
unconscious aid to pastor and people. Perhaps 
nowhere was his great personal magnetism more 
conspicuous than among the children. He loved 
them with all his heart, and the children knew it 
—as what child does not yield to the potent spell 
of a child-lover ? 
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Much of the influence which he exerted and 
success which he attained is due to this strong 
personal magnetism which he was able to infuse 
into his publications and correspondence. It was 
as though a friend took you by the hand and sat 
by your fireside, or strolled through your garden- 





plot, sympathizing with your condition and cireum- 
stances and thoroughly cognizant of your need, 
and who would in nowise advise you selfishly or 
unwisely. Practicing the strictest integrity with 
both employees and patrons, dispensing noble 
charities and kindness in every walk of life, what 
wonder that success crowned the years ! 

When fatal illness came upon him, Mr. Vick 
was still planning improvements and enlarge- 
ments—still beautifying the grounds which will 
continue to be a joy to the beholder. So 

“ Death takes us by surprise 
And stays our hurrying feet ; 
The great design unfinished lies— 
Our lives are incomplete.” 


From the midst of the flowers he loved—those 
smiles of God—he was carried gently to the gar- 
dens of the Lord and crowned with the amaranths 
of Heaven. To the loving ones about him, when 
surprised by the call of death, he said: “Man 
may make blunders, but the Lord does all things 
well. He will take care of you. God bless you 
all !’—and died as peacefully as shuts the lily’s 
cup or the roses that he loved so well. 

The crowning beauty of his life was seen in his 
domestic relations. As son, husband, father, his 
was a life without a flaw. We dare not venture to 
touch the loss and grief of those who “ were 
brought up by his side with great delight ;” but 
as for us, who miss his illuminating presence— 

“ Something is gone from Nature since he died, 

And summer is not summer, nor can be !” 


Hexen H. 8. Tuompson. 
SONNET. 


HEN I shall die I would not my grave be 


























Shadowed by any chilling granite high, 
And overwrought with words; but I) 
would lie, 
If so I may, beneath some forest tree, 
Haunted all day by my loved minstrelsy 
Of birds and whisp’ring winds that ever seem 
To the rapt sense like sweet sounds in a dream— 
Fragments of some angelic harmony. 
So would I rest close to some loved spot where, 
Oft on that solemn, silent hour of eve, 3 
Ere vet the stars have wakened, doth mine ear 
Catch a deep cadence through the misty air— 
Not wind nor stream, doth my rapt soul believe, 
But voice of God by Nature, echoed near. 
GRACE ADELX Pierce. 








CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


S:: E remarkable answers are sometimes given 





by children in response to questions put to 
them in school. A teacher asked a class of 
boys the meaning of the word “appetite ;” and 
after a brief pause, one little boy said: “I know, 
sir; when I’m eatin’ I’m ’appy; and when I’m 


| done I’m tight.” 


Children frequently put puzzling questions at 
home to their parents on various subjects, as is 
evinced by the one which a smart boy, who had 
been reading the newspaper, put to his father. 
“Pa, has the world got a tail?” “No, my boy, it 
is quite round,” repiied his parent. “ Well,” per- 
sisted young hopeful, “why do the papers say, 
‘so wags the world,’ if it aint got a tail ?” 

As an instance of juvenile precocity we may 
mention the stratagem employed by a little six- 
year old fellow whose mother had told him that 
it was impolite to ask for cakes or other things 
which they might see being prepared while visit- 
ing at other people’s houses. Calling at a house 
in the neighborhood where a cake was being 
made, he eyed the precious composition very 
wistfully for some time without speaking, but 
at last he ventured to say in an undertone: 
“Mother says it’s not polite to ask for cake.” 
“ No,” was the reply; “it does not look well for 
little boys to do so.” “ But she didn’t say I must 
not eat a piece in case you gave it to me,” was the 
unanswerable rejoinder. 

Of « similar kind was the suggestion of a little 
girl who, while at a party, had left upon the table 
half an orange. On passing the house the next 
morning she thought of the orange, and, feeling 
like finishing it, she entered and said to the lady: 
“Mrs. M——, I left part of an orange here last 
night, and I have called to see about it. If you 
cannot find it you needn’t trouble yourself about 
it, as a whole small orange will do just as well.” 

Children, if permitted, will sometimes try to 
argue a question ; but it is seldom that they ven- 
ture on closing an argument when it is particu- 
larly addressed to them. A certain Aunt Betsy 
was, however, trying to persuade her little nephew 
to go to bed, and, by way of argument, said that 
all the little chickens went to roost at sunset. 
“Yes,” replied the boy ; “but the old hen always 
goes with them.” 

A little girl who had heard that every one was 
made of dust, was one day standing at the window, 
and appeared to be very intently watching the 
eddies of that staple of creation as they were 
whirled up by the wind. Her mother, observing 
her, asked her what she was thinking about; and 
she responded, in very serious tone: “I thought, 
mamma, that there was going to be another little 
girl.” This, however, was not so precocious an 
answer as that wrung from another little girl who 
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was reproved for playing with the boys, and was 
told that being seven years old she was too big for 
that now. “ Why, grandma,” she replied, “the 
bigger we grow the better we like’em.” 

Some children are often amusing by reason of 
their conceit, as in the case of the young French 
gentleman of the mature age of five, who, on be- 
ing told that the baby wanted to kiss him, said : 
“Yes; he takes me for his papa.” 

Amusing answers also occur when attempts are 
made to tax a child’s memory about things with 
which it may be imperfectly acquainted. In this 
category may be reckoned the two following inci- 
dents : 

“Well, my child,” said a father to his little 
daughter, after she had been to church, ‘‘ what do 
you remember of all the preacher said “ Noth- 
ing,” was the timid reply. “ Nothing!” he ex- 
claimed, in a severe tone. “ Now, remember, 
the next time you must tell me something of 
what he says, or vou will have to be punished.” 
Next Sunday the child came home with her eyes 
all wild with excitement. “I remember something 
to-day, papa,” she cried, eagerly. “I am very glad 
of it,” said her father. “ What did he say?” “ He 
said: ‘A collection will now be made!’” 

We will close by an amusing example of child- 
ish skepticism. A little boy about four years of 
age was saying his prayers at his mother knee, 
and when he had finished the Lord’s Prayer she 
said: “ Now, Willie, ask God to make you a good 
boy.” The child raised his eyes to his mother’s 
face for a few moments, as if in deep thought, and 
then startled her with the reply: “It’s no use, 
He won't do it. I’ve asked Him a heap 


9” 


mamma. 
0’ times.” 


THE WILD CAT. 


HE problem of the origin of the cat, like that 
of the beginnings of all our domesticated 
breeds and races of animals, appears to be 

well-nigh insoluble, in so far, at least, as the tracing 
of the lines along which the numerous variations 
have proceeded is concerned. But analogy steps 
in to aid the work of the philosophic naturalist in | 
his search after the causes which have wrought | 
out the existing order of living nature. That 
which it is possible at present to ascertain are the 
results of the variation he sees taking place in 
the animals around him, and the details already 
at his command respecting the manner in which 
living animals and plants produce varieties before 
his eves to-day tend to show him the possibilities 
which the unknown past has locked up in its 
embrace. The wild cat (Felis catus) assumes a 
special interest in the eyes of naturalists, because, 
whatever may have been its share in the forma- 
tion of our domestic breeds, it represents, at least, 
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a distinct “ feral,” or wild stock, with all its indi 
viduality patent and apparent to zoological eyes 
| The word “cat” is probably derived from th 
| Latin catus; and the Greek xarra, is, of cours 
jan allied term. How ancient the cat-stock ma) 
be in its relations with man we know not, but eyi 
| dence exists that in Sanscrit records at least tw: 


|thousands years old the cat is mentioned, and 


| 


| 


Egyptian records, carrying us back to the age of 
the picture-language of that strange land, testify 
as also do the mummies of these animals, to th 
ancient nature of the race. The Egyptian cat 
mummies were declared by De Blainville to belong 
to at least three distinct species. These wer 
Felis chaus, the common jungle cat, found to-day 
in India; Felis bubastes, and Felis caligulata, “ Th: 
two latter species,” Mr. Darwin remarks, “are said 
to be still found, wild and domestigated, in parts 
of Egypt. We know that the cat, or rather a cat, 
was domesticated in Egypt at least one thousand 
three hundred years before the Christian era, and 
archeological lore informs us that in Egypt the 
cat was worshiped as adeity. Ancient history 
informs us, likewise, that mourning and lamenta- 
tion followed the death of a cat in ancient Egypt 
—a habit which contrasts very forcibly indeed 
with the disregard, and often wliolesale torture, 
of our domestic felines by certain savage tastes of 
to-day. In Hindostan, history, which takes us 
back some two thousand years, mentions the cat 
as a domesticated animal ; and it was as certainly 
tamed in Europe before the time of Christ. An- 
tiquarian records disclose the fact that the cat was 
held in high esteem at a period not so very far 
back after all, even in British history. We know 
of the plentifulness of the wild cat in medieval 
times from the fact that its fur was largely used 
as adress material in the shape of trimmings. 
Now the wild cat is a scarce animal, which the 
next decade may see as extinct as the dodo itself. 
At present it has been exterminated in England. 
The Scottish gamekeeper in Skye and in the High- 
lands occasionally: shoots a specimen; but, with 
the exception of these northern parts, the British 
Isles know the Felis catus no more. Ireland’s 
immunity from the reptile tribes is paralleled by 
its freedom from the wild cat. According to a 
good authority, the so-called “ wild cats” of the 
sister isle are merely the young of domestic cats 
which have developed feral instincts. 

On the Continent the wild cat is still plentifully 
met with. Itis not found in Norway or Sweden 
but it is common in Southern Russia and in the 
European borders of Asia, while in Southerr and 
Western Europe it is accounted by no means an 





uncommon animal. 

The special features of the common wild cat 
are not by any means difficult to detail. Its color 
is, firstly, a decided gray, through which, however, 
there runs a yellowish tint. Along the back of 
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the cat, and in a line with the spine, runs a well- | vail, the wild cat wakens up to activity. Then, 


marked black stripe; and from this stripe, de-| 
sway in the pursuit of prey. Climbing the trees 


scending the sides and barring the legs, we find 
very decided dark, or even black, stripes and 
markings. The tail is likewise “ringed” with 
black and its tip is markedly black. The tail 
forms a characteristic feature of wild cat anatomy. 
It is invariably thiek, and is decidedly shorter 
than the tail of the domesticated cat, The male 
wild cats possess the soles of the feet colored of 
a very deep black, In its 
build of body this cat also 
differs from the tame races, 
Its head is thus of a de- 
cidedly stouter and shorter 
make, and its whole frame, 
including the skeleton, is 
more compact than that of 
our common varieties, In 
size, there can be no doubt 
that the wild cat much ex- 
ceeds its domesticated neigh- 
bors, Specimens measuring 
nearly four feet—tail in- 
cluded—have been met with; 
but a more usual length of 
body alone is from twenty- 
six to twenty-eight inches, 
the tail on an average mea- 
suring twelve or thirteen 
inches, 

By way of comparison, it 
may be interesting to note 
the characters of another 
species of cat, which is un- 
questionably entitled to rank 
as a highly distinctive form. 
This is the Egyptian cat 
(Felis maniculata) which is 
the parent of the domesti- 
cated yarieties of Egypt, 
while some authorities elect 
to believe that the blood of 
this species is traceable in 
our own cats. Inhabiting 
the north of Africa, the 
Egyptian cat averages the 
domestic cat in size. The 


roaming abroad, the feral instincts find a free 


with dexterity and skill, the Catus makes its way 
into the nests of birds, disturbing their inmates, 
which fly for dear life, happy if they themselves 
in escaping, leave no tender young behind to the 
mercies of the cat; or, on a lower level, the cat 
may disturb the wild duck which has sunk to rest 
in its swampy nest and which wings its flight 





A MIDNIGHT ATTACK, 


general color is a light, tawny hue, mingled with | across the swamp with a ery that serves to warn 


a more or less decided shade of gray. The limbs 
are very distinctly striped, but the body is only 
faintly marked with black, while the tail, which | 
is ringed, is black at its tip, like that of the wild 
cat itself. 

The habits of the wild cat in its native habitat 
present us with a repetition in many essential 
details of the habits and instincts of larger Felide. 
It is by no means a gregarious animal, but appears 
to lead, on the contrary, a somewhat solitary life. | 


It rests by day, but when the evening shades pre- terity. 


its neighbors of some impending danger and that 


| wakens the echoes around, At other times, th 


capture of the wary hare or suspicious rabbit 
forms the nocturnal business of the wild cat, but 
like its congeners of the tropical jungle, if it 
misses its aim it never pursues the prey, but returns 
to its lair a disappointed feline. The wild cat 
does not appear to flinch at the idea of swimming, 


| even for long distances ; and it has been known to 


capture fish and aquatic birds with great dex- 
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Although the wild cat may be said to avoid fury of the quarry when it discovers itself hotly 


rather than to seek man, and although shy of| pursued, in turn, constitutes a source of danger t 
the hunter. In the winter season, when the wild 


cat ventures further abroad in search of prey than 


wer 
Barty 


man’s presence, yet, when brought to bay, this 
animal may prove itself to be anything but a con- 











THE WILD CAT, 


temptible foe. Hunting the wild cat is by no|in summer, the hunter sets out in pursuit of his 
means either a safe or easy matter. It is a sport}game. ‘The tracks in the snow guide him to the 
which, firstly, may lead its pursuer into well-nigh | habitat of the feline, and within the woods he 
maccessible and dangerous situations, and the | most frequently comes face to face with the fierce 
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marauder. Lithe and wary, the infuritated cat | tinct species on account of their color are prob- 
may spring on the hunter when wounded and | ably only varieties. Nearly all, whether light or 
may inflict injuries of a very severe nature. dark, agree in having stripes on the back, spots 

A notable trait of wild-cat character consists in| on the side, and white patches behind the ear. 
the curious fact that, like the fox, this cat will | 'The wild cat resembles the Canada lynx, but the 
literally hover round the dead body of a slain | latter has larger feet, tufted ears, and is lighter in 
comrade. On what mental basis such a habit is | color, generally gray. Although perhaps half a 
explicable, is, of course, a difficult matter to de-| dozen varieties of lynx have been enumerated, we 
termine. But the fact that the fox and other ani-! probably have, throughout the country, but two 
mals exhibitthe same proclivity to visit the locality | distinct species—the wild cat just described (Lynx 
where another animal of the race has fallen a/| rufus) and the Canada lynx (Lynx Canadensis). 
victim to the snares and wiles of man appears to} The wild cat inhabits, as a rule, mountains and 
prove that the habit has a deep-rooted origin in | forests, like those of Pennsylvania, swamps and 
the history of the race. Even monkeys will con- | cane-brakes, like those of the Southern States, and 
gregate round the body of a deceased comrade. | other inaccessible regions. It is carnivorous, liv- 
I do not know whether this habit has been ob-| ing on rabbits, rats, frogs, birds, and such fish as 
served in monkeys in a state of nature, but in| it can catch in shal!ow water. The stories told of 
those kept in captivity it certainly does occur. I} its ferocity, such as attacking children and the 
have observed the monkeys in my cage to literally | like, are improbable; the wild cat is afraid of 
crowd round, and to even sit upon, the body of a| man, and keeps away from human habitations, 
dead friend whose remains were allowed, experi-| though it will defend itself bravely. Its sharp 
mentally, to rest awhilein the monkey -house. Pos- | teeth, bristling hairs, and large, rolling eyes make 
sibly some idea of impending danger to the race | it appear more vicious than it really is. The in- 
may attract the survivors, just as some dim concep- | stinct of this animal, especially as applied to self- 
tion of mystery concerning a sick brother—who is | protection, is so remarkable as to approach the 
tormented by the living—may explain why an in- | | borders of reason. Its muscular power is wonder- 
valid animal, beast, or bird is rarely left in peace | |ful, and it can run, swim, leap, and climb with 
by its neighbors. | almost equal facility. 

The animal known as “wild cat” in the United} Wien pursued by hunters its first aim is to 
States differs in several particulars from the one| throw the dogs off the scent. This it does by 
s0 called in Europe. Both are members of the | running in small circles, crossing and recrossing 
greaf feline family, and by some naturalists are | its course among briers, tall grasses, and in other 
considered merely distinct species of one genus. | places in which it is difficult for hounds to follow. 
Sut the European wild cat more nearly resembles | In forest districts it immediately runs to burnt 
the common domestic cat, and the latter seems | patches, and literally distributes and loses the 
literally a degenerate variety of the former; but | scent over the charred wood. In swamps it leaps 
the American wild cat is more properly a lynx.| backward and forward over the streams and pools 
The European animal is generally known as Felis |of water. When it has thoroughly tired its pur- 
catus; the American, as Felis or Lynr rufus. | Suers, as it very often does, it leaps up the nearest 
Both in general appearance resemble the common | tree or hides in a clump of bushes until nightfall. 
cat, and are not very much larger in size than a| Sometimes hunters, while pursuing a wild cat, 
finely developed specimen of the domestic animal, | | rouse a deer, which they immediately follow as 
but the American wild cat is more ferocious in | better game, the inferior animal escaping. The 
aspect, and is, indeed, when attacked, quite vic-| inferior animal, however, seems far more capable 
ious, of protecting itself. Even in its last extremity 

The wild cat, or, as it is sometimes called, the | it will use its teeth and nails with fearful 
Bay lynx, is thus described by Audubon and | vigor. 
Bachman: “Head of moderate size, rounded;} The wild cat also shows remarkable instinct in 
body rather slender; legs long; soles of feet | supplying itself with food. It will follow a covey 
naked ; hind feet webbed to within five-eighths of | of partridges or a flock of turkeys for days, seem- 
an inch of claws; ears Jarge, nearly triangular, | ing as keen of scent as the hounds themselves, It 
erect, tipped with coarse hairs half an inch long, | is also very fond of eggs, and will mercilessly rob 
which drop out in summer, inner surface sprinkled | birds’ nests, sucking every egg dry. On account 
with loose hairs, outer thickly covered with coarse | of this fact the wild eat is sometimes caught in 
fur. A ruff of elongated hairs surrounding throat, | traps baited with eggs. The female is remarkably 
more prominent in the male than the female, / attached to her young; she hides them safely out 
tail, short, slender, and slightly turned upward.” | of harm’s way in her den in a hollow tree, thirty 
In color the wild cat varies from shaded grays to | feet or more from tho ground, or under a prostrate 
shaded browns, no two specimens being precisely | log, overgrown with vines and briers. 
alike, so that some Western cats described as dis-; In some parts of our country the flesh of the 
VOL. Li1.—11. 
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wild cat is esteemed as a delicacy. The meat is 
white and savory, resembling veal. 

The wild cat has been domesticated, sometimes 
showing a certain degree of affection for the com- 
But, as a rule, the animal becomes even 
more vicious under restraint. Wild cats, when 
caged, have been known to tear to pieces with 
their teeth and nails the bars that confined them, 
attack all who opposed their progress, and literally 
bite and scratch their way back to liberty. 

An ordinary specimen of the American wild cat 
is about thirty-five inches in length from the point 
of its nose to the tip of its tail. 
about two feet above ground. M. 


mon cat. 


HEAVEN. 


HERE is our Heaven? we may not know. 
Th’ Eternal guards His secret well, 
Nor beckoning hand, nor wings of snow, 
Reveal the place where angels dwell. 


When from our arms that cling in vain, 
The spirit hastens to its goal, 

We may not hear the seraph strain 
That heralds home a new-born soul. 


Man tracks the planets’ course afar, 
Seeks worlds in the remotest skies ; 
No radiance from the gates ajar 
E’er gleams on his enraptured eyes. 


$e comforted, O yearning heart! 
It matters not where Heaven may be, 
Since safe, of one great plan a part, 
Our loved ones wait for you and me, 


Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, 
Nor yet can mortals understand ; 

We can but trust a Saviour’s word, 
His promise of a better land. 


With blossoms pure our graves we stre 
Secure that, by a Father’s grace, 
The love that bound our hearts below 
Will draw us to one dwelling- place. 
Rutu Revere. 


Tne Every-pay AFFAIRS OF Lirre.—Neither 


learning nor philosophy nor advantages of any | 


kind hold a monopoly of correct judgment as to 
the right and wrong of the every-day affairs of 
life. He who, with ordinary intelligence and a 
sincere desire to do right, trusts to his own in- 
stinctive idea of what is right is far more likely 
to decide wisely and to act justly than one who 
uses his brain to weave subtle arguments, to find 
specious excuses, evasions, and contradictions, or 
to discover some supposed conflict of duties which 
shakes his previous firm convictions. 


In height it is | 


'WHAT THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH 
TOLD MARJORIE, 

T was such a pleasant room !—everything about 

it suggesting exquisite harmony and repose. 
There were soft rugs, easy chairs, and an open 
| fire-place, bright and glowing ; there were pictures 
land books and busts and flowers—and 
Sweet-scented heliotrope, scarlet gera- 


such 
| flowers ! 
|niums, a box of fragrant mignonette, and pansies 
|—royal purple pansies, pure white pansies, and 
| golden beauties. Such a feast as they were for the 
| Sunbeams! and those bright-eved fairies had been 
They 
were all gone now and the sensitive plant had 
gone to sleep long ago; but still Marjorie sat 
there in her low willow chair and the firelight 
| shone on a very sober face, making the tears that 


! . . 
dancing among them the live-long day. 


are slowly chasing one another oyer the dimpled 
cheeks sparkle like diamonds, She is thinking, 
perhaps, of the days when the glowing coals told 
her wonderful stories ; of the castles in air she had 
founded on these tales, and all the happiness com- 
pressed in a few short weeks; of the miserable, 
heart-breaking present. 

“To think it should have happened to me!” 
she cries—“ I, who always prided myself on being 
free from lovers, and actually laughed at girls 
when they talked of Jove and broken hearts, I'll 
never be so cruel again—never! for now, as Tom 
says, I ‘ know how it is myself; and of all the ills 
that we are heir to, love is the worst, and of all 
horrid feelings, unreturned love is the most un- 
comfortable; for, of course, he wouldn’t stay away 
a week, without even sending a message to tell me 
the reason, if he had the least regard for my feel 
ings. But there! I won't think of him any more. 
If he comes back I'll be just as distant and digni- 
fied! I’ve a dozen minds not to see him at all, 
But, oh! why doesn’t he come? My heart will 
break !” 

Marjorie buried her face in her hands and the 
tears began to fall again. 

The darkness deepened. 
nothing to be heard but the crackling logs and 


It was very still— 





the song of a stray cricket. 

| “ Chir-r-p, chir-r-p, chirp, chirp, chirp!” it sang, 
}and Marjorie was drowsily thinking that its voice 
| wasn’t as cheery as usual, when suddenly she 
started up. 

The cricket was surely talking! 

“Ah, ha! A little girl has found her doll 
stuffed with sawdust, eh?” it cried, in a shrill 
“ Well, wel! ; you are not the first one, my 
dear. Your Aunt Katherine used to talk in just 
| that way.” 

“My Aunt Katherine !” 
“ What under the sun do you know about her 

“Well, I think I ought to know something 
about her,” said the cricket in an injured tone, 


voice, 


exclaimed Marjorie. 


” 
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“when we were friends from the time I first saw 
her—a little, toddling child—until she died ; but, 
of course, if you don’t want to hear—” 

“ Yes, indeed {! Please tell me something about 
her. I’ve heard she was very beautiful.” 

“ Yes; she was much prettier than you,” said 
the cricket, with alarming candor. “Such glossy 
brown hair and soft, hazel eyes one doesn’t see 
more than once in a lifetime. Her mouth was 
just large enough to curve into the sweetest, ten- 
derest smile, and there was a pink spot on either 
cheek that showed a dimple when she laughed. 
She was very different from her sisters, who were 
gay girls—bent on going and having a good time. 
Your aunt (Katie, they called her) was quiet and 


retiring and never went out in the evening, though 
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| back to me, with eyes shining like twin stars, and 
|after she had blown out her candle she sat down 

and told me all about it; how she had gone to 
| care for a sick friend (bless her kind heart!), and 

this man was the family doctor; she had seen a 
| great deal of him; he had been very kind to her, 
| and—and—that was all—but it was enough! I 


|couldn’t have chirped if I’d known the back log 
was going to fall on me the next moment, I knew 
what would follow so well. 

“ He came as regular as a clock after that, and 
would read to her while she sewed, or they would 
build castles by the hour. Ah! those were red- 

| Jetter days for Katie! One night, about a month 
| from the time of his first visit, he was unusually 
| quiet for him, and sat there staring me out of 


I used to think she would like to, sometimes; but | countenance for the longest time! Finally he 
some one had to stay at home, and ’twas always roused up, and, turning abruptly to Katie, he took 
Katie. She would help them dress and see them | both her busy hands in his own, and said, ‘ Katie, 


s* . | 
off in her bright, cheery way ; but when they were | 
ali gone she would come back here, looking so sad | 


little Katie, I love you! ‘Will you trust.your life 
to me?’ And Katie looked up, and then she 


and downhearted that my heart ached for her. | looked down, with never a word, but oh! the look 


When alone, she always sat there where you are | 
sitting, with her tiny, red slippers planted on the | 
fender, and while she knitted she would tell me | 
her troubles, and they were not few. Money 
wasn’t plenty, and her mother being an invalid, all 
the care fell upon Katie’s shoulders, and she 
wasn't equal to it. I would sit here and sing to 
her, trying to comfort her—I pitied her so, poor 
thing !” 

The cricket looked downcast for a moment— 
then, brightening up, continued : 

“ It’s a long lane that has no turning, they say ; 
and there came a change in Katie's affairs, and for 
the better, it seemed. She went away for a few 
days once, and hadn’t been back more than a week 
when, one night after her sisters had gone to a| 
party, there came a knock at the door. Katie 
jumped up, her pale cheeks growing red as a rose, 
and I noticed she peeped into the mirror and re- 
arranged her neckerchief before opening the door. 
I heard a deep, bass voice answering her greetings 
and peeped out of my hiding-place. I almost 
fainted—for there stood a man! He was hand- 
some as a picture, having curly black hair, dark | 
eyes, and a most fascinating smile; but I didn’t | 
like his looks. You langh. Perhaps you think I 
was jealous. Just wait and see if I didn’t have 
reason to dislike him. 

“They seated themselves on each side the fire- 
place, and laughed and chatted the evening 
through. When he rose to go he stood there with 
his back to the fire, talking, and he talked all the 
way to the door—such a talker as he was! and as 
I think it over it doesn’t seem to me he said any- 
thing either. Katie went to the door and held the 
candle to light him out, and I heard her asking 
him to come again, which I thought very un- 
necessary ; and when he had really gone she came 




















that shone from her lovely eyes! It dazzled me 
so I had to turn away, but I heard something that 
sounded like a kiss, and knew my worst fears were 
verified. I could stand no more, and sadly hopped 
to my bed under the hearthstone. 

“ There was a very busy time after that—a great 
deal of sewing going on, and, for a wonder, it 
all seemed to be for Katie. The man dropped in 
most any time of day, and she called him Fred, 
instead of formal Dr. Humphreys as before, and 
every one was so kind to her that her cup of joy 
was full and running over. But there came a day 
when all the bustle and hurry seemed to be over, 
and the work was put away; the Doctor came no 
more, either, and Katie went about in a listless 
way, with a face that grew thinner and whiter 
every day, though the pink spots on her cheeks 
burned brighter and brighter. I put two and two 
together, and was convinced that there had been 
trouble somewhere. Later Katie disappeared 
altogether, and her sisters walked softly about 
talking in low, hushed tones. From them I 
learned that Dr. Humphreys had left the country, 
and nothing had been heard from him. It was 
rumored that a forsaken wife had something to do 
with his disappearance. Poor Katie was very 
low; she grew worse from day to day, and at last 
closed her eyes forever on all earthly troubles. 
My beautiful, unselfish Katie! People said ’twas 
consumption, but I know better—it was a broken 
heart!” And the cricket wiped away a tear. 

“You don’t think J would ever die from such a 
cause, do you?” cried Marjorie, indignantly. 

“T shouldn’t want to say,” sighed the cricket ; 
“vou are wonderfully like her—wonderfully! in 
disposition, I mean, of course.” 

“H’m! I wouldn’t break my heart for a dozen 
men!” was the savage answer. ‘“ If a man treated 
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me in that way once—just once—I’d put him out | 
of my heart and life forever !” 

“Very likely,” remarked the cricket; “but if 
he came back and with plausible excuses smoothed 
everything over, you would forgive him, you 
would—” 

“Indeed, I would not,” broke in Marjorie. “If 
he came back in a week, with a thousand excuses 
I’d spurn him as I would a worm!” In illustrat- | 
ing her words Marjorie knocked over the tongs, | 
they fell against the shovel, and both came down | 
with a crash. Marjorie started up, and the cricket 
hopped away in affright. 

“ Ah, Miss Marjorie, I’ve caught you!” cried a! 
gay voice from the doorway. 
“Harry Breck! where did you come from?” 

gasped Marjorie, 

“Home,” was the answer. “ Bess let me in two | 
moments ago, gave me a warmer greeting than 
you have, too, and in the same breath told me she 
knew who I wanted to see and where I’d find that 
person. I took her word for it, and came here | 
only to find the object of my search far away in | 
dreamland.” 

“Well, now you are here, suppose you give an 
account of yourself!” ordered Marjorie, trying to | 
look grim, as the young man calmly seated him- | 
self in an easy-chair opposite the willow rocker. | 

“Oh! there’s very little to tell,” he answered, | 
carelessly, “I hunted all over town in quest of a 
riag for a young friend of mine, but finally had 
to go to the city for it, after all; and O Marjorie !”’ 
he pleaded, his calmness suddenly deserting him, 
“if you will only wear it and promise to be mine, 
I'll be tender and true till life ends.” 

And as Marjorie meekly held out her hand she | 
was sure she heard a shrill voice from the fire: | 
place ery: 


“T told you so!” 


Minnie Grace CLARKE. 





LITTLE MISS KLEIN, 


OOR little Miss Klein. 
at the Women’s Home; she always wore 


She was a boarder 


black. Her face was thin and pale; it had, 

in the rosy days of youth, been a sweet, happy 
face—it was sweet still, though sadness often held | 
the smileincheck, Miss Klein had a lithe, grace- 
ful figure, and there was something in her face 
and carriage and in her quiet, gentle manners, | 
such an easy grace and dignity, as made one feel | 
that she was a woman possessed of the rare beauty | 
of unobtrusive Christian character. 
As a general thing, it does notsoften and sweeten, | 
enrich and ripen a woman’s nature into the beauty 
of feminine perfection to work her own unaided | 
way through life in the midst of all the noisy | 
clamor of the untutored and unpolished throng, 
each madly struggling with another and scram- 





bling for the foremost grasp among the chances 
which the hand of fortune may cast at random 
among them. 

Little Miss Kleincame to the Workingwomen’s 
Home for board. She was a seamstress in private 
families. She left for her daily duties quite early 
in the morning, and only returned to a late tea, 
Her evenings were spent in her own room ; 80 she 
was known to but few in the house. To those few 


| she seemed always happy, but never gay. 


What can make a woman happy through a life 


|of unvarying toil, when no bright beaming of 


home-love, with its promise of peace and rest, 
comes smiling into her heart; only a long stretch 
of years, heavy with the routine of a daily strug- 


| gle for bread, darkening into that dread vista of 


declining strength and the end of all; alone, with 
but the cold touch of stranger hands for the last 
ministries? What but the blessed peace, the hope 
of the eternal home, and the calmness of trust in 
the Faithful Friend ? 

The dark day came when little Miss Klein re- 
mained in her room, 

She grew paler from day to day and became 
very weak, The doctor said she had no disease, 

“ Would it not be better to go home to some of 
your friends?” the Matron asked. 

“There is nowhere to go.” 

The voice seemed too faint and weary to be in- 
spired by hope. 

She seemed exceedingly grateful for the 
motherly care of the Matron and the little acts 
of kindness which woman’s sympathetic nature 
prompted many of the boarders to bestow upon 


| her. There were one or two who found their way 


nearer to her heart than others. 

She talked but little; she was too weak for 
talking. She was a woman of intellectual capacity 
and appreciated conversation and reading, though 
herself reticent; still, her heart found ways of 
expressing itself by the hungry look and by ten- 
derly caressing the hand of the loved friend who 
attended her. 

Her heart was drooping for want of the refresh- 
ing elixir of human affection! 

“She has gone into a decline. There is no dis- 
ease; there is no help. She is just pining away, 
as many women do. Send for her friends, if she 
has any. I can do her no good.” 

That was the doctor’s lust order. 

The Matron ventured once more to lift the cur- 
tain of mystery which surrounded her. 

“If you have any friends or relatives you would 
like to see I think we had better send for them. 
You are becoming very weak; it might cheer you 
to see an old friend.” 

“There is none to send for,” sighed little Miss 
Klein, in a low voice, plaintive in sadness, 

The Matron sat by her side while she appeared 
to be sleeping. The shaded light had been turned 
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very low. A sound came from the half-parted 
lips—it was the voice of prayer : 

“Hast Thou not love and joy and an eternal 
home for Thy weary ones, my Father? I long for 
my home in the presence of the dear Lord! 
There is none to love me; none I may love as 
Thee! Give my thirsty soul the wine of Thy 
precious love and rest upon Thy tender bosom.” 

And Sandalphon, the angel, listening at the 
gate, stooped down to earth and plucked a snow- 
white flower, which he gave into the hand of our 
Lord. 

That night little Miss Klein left the Working- 
women’s Home, where there were no near and 
dear ones to love her save they of the household 
of faith, She had found an eternal home, a man- 
sion not made with hands. On the mortuary cer- 
tificate the doctor wrote, “Of decline;’ but his 
own private memorandum read, “ A heart starved 
for want of the love and tenderness of near friends,” 

SyLvia Brown. 





MARIA’S GHOSTS. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER II. 

HITCHED my horse in front of the home- 

stead on my second visit of the afternoon. 
The ancient and his wife were now at home, 
cooking and stirring round their Sunday dinner of 
old homestead vegetables and pot-pie, and the 
flavor that rushed upon me as I turned the corner 

was steadying to the nerves. 

I walked in-and went on through the back pas- 
sage without waiting for the old couple to get their 
talking gear into operation, for | was in a hurry 








to be in the house. 

I went straight to my mother’s room and put 
my ear to the keyhole. All was still inside; I 
heard nothing but my own noisy breathing. I 
tried the knob and the door gave way. If I had 
had to force the lock I should have entered with 
a better stomach; but that quick, soft opening of 
a door that I fully expected to find locked came 
over me as-supernatural. I had a feeling that 
something was holding on to me and putting cold | 
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tivate mourning bride. It was associated with her 
from my earliest recollection. I went to the bureau 
and raised the flowers with a queer feeling that 
they were some sort of embodiment of my mother 
—they corresponded and fitted in with the erying 
voice. Underneath the flowers was a paper, un- 
folded and lying with writing uppermost, as though 
inviting attention. 

I read the paper, and then I went out of the 
room and the house as quickly as I could, 
sprang upon my horse, and galloped back to the 
city. There was no need of my staying longer. I 
had been spoken to and reproved by the dead in 
the most decisive and business-like way; for 
the paper underneath the deathly-smelling flowers 
was a rather remarkable paper. It was a deed of 
the old homestead given by my mother to Maria. 
1 did not spend much time over it; there were too 
many cold touches—tvo many shadows behind me. 
But the deed seemed correct—a thing to stand law, 
like any deed made out and delivered in this world. 
I did have presence of mind to notice the date. It 
was dated before my mother’s death. Was it not 
possible that it had been made out and delivered 
before my mother’s death? I could not make it 
seem possible. I should have heard of a deed, if 
a deed there had been. 

And, then, the crying voice—that I was certain 
was my mother’s voice. How could one explain 
that? How, but that the poor mother had come, 
crying and soliloquizing, from her grave to deliver 
her ghostly paper and stand between her daughter 
and her son? 

What was her son, then—a dead dog, a rattle- 
snake—that he needed to be kept off in that way ? 
What sort of a fellow—so gospel-hardened—that 
law had to be crammed down him by his mother’s 
hand out of her grave? 

I felt queer as I rode back to the city—tremen- 
dous queer. I felt mean and ashamed, wronged 
and hurt in my tenderest feelings, scared and 
solemn, mad at inyself for not feeling stronger and 


| harder and doing justice to the unearthly events, 


besides a good many other feelings that I forget 
the names of now. 

But the next morning I rushed into business. I 
was going to be married in a few days, and I had 
to rush to get things into shape. The Sunday 


touches up my backbone as I gave the door a push levents got crowded back, though, of course, I 


wide open. 
Ah! there was nothing unusual here—nothing 
at all. The white hed, the chairs, the table— | 


thought about them and had my feelings when- 
ever I got a minute’s time. 
Maria comforted me a good deal. I went up 


everything neat and proper—everything just as it! during the week and found everything lovely, as 


always had been. 
I stepped in; the door swung—shut—behind 


usual, only more so in view of my impending mar- 
riage. She did not treat me like a fellow whom 


* . i * . | 
me with its gliding, spirit-like movement, and | she needed to be supernaturally protected from. 
then I became sensible of a deathly-sweet smell | Still, there was something queer about her. I 


loading the close air. I looked round and saw a | 
bunch of mourning-bride flowers upon the bureau. | 
Mourning bride! My mother used always to cul- | 





think it would have choked me to have said “ old 
homestead” to her, however lightly or indifler- 
ently, and she seemed to hitch and back away from 
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the word as though it would have choked her, too. 
She acted as if she knew something. What did 
she know, and how much of it? She puzzled te ; 
but she comforted me with her fussy sisterliness. 
In due time, which came galloping on, the little 
scholastic and I were married, and Maria came 
down to the wedding and brought her husband, 
The little scholastic and her relations were poor 
as Job’s turkeys. I myself was not much richer 
than that ancient poultry; therefore it was I par- 
ticularly hoped Maria would do a little shining in 
a worldly way at our wedding. I could not honor 
my bride with the hand of a rich man, but it was a 
little more than nothing that it was the hand of 
the brother of a rich sister, and if the sister would 
only dazzle a little in the eyes of the poor rela- 


tions, why, of course, the wedding would go off 


more in accord with its worthiness. 

But Maria was rather disappointing—rather. 
That is to say—she was all right, so far as being 
elegant and rustling in her good clothes; but the 
present she brought down wasn’t anything so very 
gorgeous—some sort of a silver whistle or other 
that didn’t cost a cent more than the silver fiddles 
my poor little bride’s poor relations squandered 
their money on. But Maria was so lovely !—she 
looked at me so retrospectively !—she was so sweet 
to my new wife!—that I couldn’t feel very hard 
about the price of her present, or, if I did, it was 
more toward her husband than herself. 

Toward him, poor old gentleman! dragged out 
Toward him, I say, I did grit 
the teeth of my soul somewhat for an old miser 


to see me married, 
who had starved out his wife’s generosity. I got 
down on the knees of my soul to him afterward, 
so that my soul’s marrow-bones had to pay for its 
teeth-gritting, and good enough for it, too—a soul 
that didn’t know any more than to get its eyes 
full of sand in that kind of way. 

But I didn’t mean to grow metaphysical. | 
meant to tell my story right straight along, for I 
know my readers are under the harrow as to 
whether the ghost mystery deepened or thinned 
in the course of events. 

It thinned, dear reader. It thinned so that day- 
light shone through it. I will tell you how, with- 
out going round about or turning down corners. 

We went off on quite an extensive wedding trip 
and on our way home we received a message from 
Maria to come immediately on our arrival to the 
old homestead, where she would be waiting to re- 


ceive us. Consequently we went to the old home- 


stead, with the emotions (en my part) that the| 


reader can make a guess at, but which the little 
scholastic (my wife) knew nothing about. 

Maria, with her husband by her side, was on 
hand at the gute to welcome us as we drove up. 
And the gate she welcomed us at was newly 
painted, the fence was newly painted, the house 
itself was newly painted and blinded. We went 
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in. The rooms were newly furbished and fur- 
nished. Carpets were on the floor, pictures on the 
walls, the dear little fire-places were ornamented— 
some with warm little fires and some with flowers 
and evergreens, 

I looked around, speechless—struck all over 
with a feeling that something was going to hap- 
pen. 

It happened right after supper (which was a tip- 
top little banquet) ; it happened in the shape of a 
paper that Maria handed to the little scholastic 
aud that the little scholastic hitched her chair 
close to me to open and read: A deed of the 
homestead—slick and clean—given by Maria to 
the little scholastic, her heirs and assignees, for all 
time! 

Well, of course, I felt myself all at once sitting 
on top of the pinnacle of my ambition. But it was 
a slippery kind of pinnacle, too. I went down 
several notches in my realizing sense of how I had 
been a jealous fool, while Maria was angelically 
getting up her wedding surprise. Then, however 
fair and friendly the place might be handed over, 
I couldn’t go right on accepting it in an ordinary 
way in the face and eyes of the extraordinary 
things that had happened. I felt all shaken up 
and unsetiled, and did not know where to look or 
what to say; so I threw out a question as a feeler 
to get somewhere and hold of something, 

“ Ought you to do this, Maria? Do you think 
mother would have wished you to pass the old 
place out of your hands ?” 

“T think she would,” said Maria. “If I thought 
otherwise I shouldn't do it.” 

“You knew, then, that mother deeded the place 
to me?” Maria said, after a pause. “I was not 
quite certain that you knew it.” 

“ Did she deed it to you before she died—or— 
9” 

“O Mike!” said Maria; the little scholastic 
looked anxiously into my face, and my brother- 


or 


in-law gave a big thump with his cane. 

“Oh! yes. Iknow. Before, of course. That is 
what I meant to say.” 

“ What is it you intend to insinuate?” said my 

He was 
“Do you 


brother-in-law, with another thump. 
wonderfully riled by my question. 
think your sister, and my wife, sir, would have a 
forged deed in her possession ?” 

“Oh! no, no! Mike doesn’t think anything of 
the kind,” said Maria. 

“T beg everybody’s pardon ten thousand times,” 
I said. 

“T hope we can stand a slip of the tongue or a 
little flightiness from a brand new, fresh, and 
green bridegroom, can’t we, dear?” said Maria, 
and she patted her husband’s hand and made him 
quit his thumping and cool down. 

That was all correct; but I hadn’t got anywhere 
yet—so I waded in again: 
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“ Maria, I was down here the Sunday before I 
was married. Let's see—how long ago has that 
yot to be, now ?” 

“Six weeks,” piped the little scholastic. She 
was scared almost to death at the way my brother- 
in-law acted, 

“So ’tis—just about,” I said, and paused long 
enough tosmile at my wife in the most reassuring 
way. ‘1 rode down on horseback the Sunday 
before we were married—just six weeks ago.” 

“1 know it,” said Maria, aid a small blush | 
jumped into her cheeks; “I was here, too.” 

“You!” I exclaimed, 

“ Yes, 1; didn’t you know that?” 

“Upon my soul, I didn’t,” I answered. 

“Well, you found mother’s room unlocked, 
didn’t you? And you went in and saw her deed | 
to me lying on the bureau, where I had carelessly 
left it in looking over the drawers, Confess, now; 
that was the first of your knowing she deeded the 





place to me.” 

“You're right,’ I said; “it was the first. I 
went in and saw the deed on the bureau—under 
some mourning bride.” 

* Mourning bride? oh! yes. I carried some in. 
Dear, old-fashioned fl. wers. How she used to 
like them—don't you remember? I always keep 
a large bed of it at home.” 

“Oh! who cares what you keep at home,” I 
answered, savagely; for I couldn’t bear to see her 
drift away from the subject. “ You were here 
that day, you say. Well, then, did you, or did 
you not, hear anything ?—that’s what I want to 
know.” 

“Hear anything? Hear you when vou came 
in, you mean? ~ The first time I didn’t—you came 
twice that day, you remember—the second time I 
did.” 

“The second time you did, ah! And where- 
abouts were you the second time? and also where- 
abouts were you the first time? and why didn’t 
you show yourself?’ 

“Why, what difference does it make? How 
you do corner one. I wish your wife would make 
you behave.” 

“T am afraid vou annoy your sister, Mike,” 
piped the little scholastic. 

“Don't try to show off your anthority, scho- 
lastic,” I said, savagely, again; “I am going to 
have it out with Maria if I die for it. Where 
were you, Maria? Why didn’t you show yourself 
to me?” 

The old gentleman began another war-jig with 
his cane, bunt Maria patted him down again, and 
said, real sweetly, with a little annoyed, angelic 
sort of laugh: 

“ Well, now, I'll tell yon. I would juet as lief 
as not, too; why shouldn’t 1? You will under- 
stand—you all—of course you will. Well then, 
Mike, I can’t begin to tell you how glad I am to! 
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hand over the old homestead to you, how we!come 
you are to it; but don’t you see, can’t you possibly 
imagine, that there might be a little sertof wrench 
in tearing myself away from it as my very own 
—that I would feel bad, that there would be a 
struggle? I came down that Sunday to take leave 
of my mother’s room as her room—a room that 
hud not had a thing in it changed since the day 
she died. It is made over now; it will have new 
associations, and 1 am glad to have it so. But, of 
course, I had to have my struggle, as I said. 
Perhaps I cried a little; perhaps my eyes were 
red; possibly, in the state of my feelings, I did 
not want to see anybody. There, 1 have told 
you. Now let us change the subject.” 

“Yes, we will,” I said. My heart felt as big 
as a bushel-basket; my precious old sister, with 
her “struggles!” “ Then you were in our mother’s 
room the first time I came on that Sunday ?” 

“| was in our mother’s room the first time you 
came on that Sunday. The second time you came 
I was in my old room across the hall; I heard 
you come and go.” 

Yes—I saw. It was Maria having her “strug- 
gle” I had heard in our mother’s room that day. 
It was her voice that I would have sworn to as 
my mother’s voice. I could see how easily I 
might be deceived. Maria’s was like mother’s, 
anyhow, and in a struggle, in the tone of praying 
and crying—ah yes! I saw. 1 got up, walked to 
the window, and looked out. I felt bad, I felt 
choked, and I felt relieved. I almost made my 
mouth up to ask her to explain those white folks 
while she was about at, but I couldn’t quite get 
hold of the right words, so I let it pass for that 
time. I went over to her, put a brotherly kiss on 





her cheek, and sat down by her side. 

“Maria, I thank you everlastingly, up and 
and down, north, east, south, and west, for this old 
homestead.” 

“ Remember, though, that it isn’t yours,” she 
answered, “It’s your wife’s.” 

“Seholastic, come heré and thank her,” I said. 

The little scholastic glided over, put a kiss on 
Maria’s other cheek, and sat down on her other 
side. Maria took our hands, as we sat on each 
side of her, like two children, and held them 
while she talked : 

“ Abont mother’s deeding the place to me, Mike; 
we never said anything to you about it—it didn’t 
seem necessary. I was pretty old, vou know, 
when mother died, and she supposed I never 
would marry; and so she did all she could—poor 
mother !—not to leave me dependent inthe world. 
She had a great horror of a woman’s being depen- 
dent; I am afraid she worried dreadfully about 
me. She thought that you, being a man, could 
get along so much beiter than I, that she gave me 
all she had to give. But now that I am otherwise 
provided for, I believe I am carrying out her 
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wishes to hand the place over to you—or rather 
to your wife. In giving it to your wife I respect 
that dread she had of a woman’s being dependent. 
Now, if you squander all you have, Mike, your 
little scholastic has a home of her own to scholas- 
ticize in, don’t yousee? something safe and sure.” 

“1 see,” I said, rapturously. 

“T should have told you about it before you 
were married, but my dear Mr. Malloney here 
suggested that we fix over and furnish while you 
were off on your trip, and make a surprise and 
have a wedding-feast. So we two old folks put our 
heads together to get up something festive. But 
you must thank him for all the making over and 
the furnishing.” 

Her dear Mr. Malloney, indeed! The man I} 
had called miser and skinflint a hundred times, if | 
I had once. I think I could have held still and | 
Jet the old gentleman thump me over the head 
with his cane half an hour or so and called it my 
deserts. If ever a man had his old opinions 
dragged up by the roots and thrown over into the 
ditch and a crop of new ones up and blooming in a | 
minute, lam that man. If you should ask me 
now to point out to you a noble-looking, fine- 
appearing, whole-souled gentleman in the prime 
of life, my fingers would all stick out toward my 
sister Maria’s husband. He and I have got along 
tip-top ever since. 

So much for that part of my ghost-story. Now 
about those white folks before the door. I hate 
to have the whole thing slide out so, but truth is 
truth, even if it takes all the kink out of a story. 
Those white folks were trees pinned up in sheets 
—orange-trees or lemon-trees or oleanders or ban- 
yans or something or other, in tubs. They had 
been scattered round the grounds promiscuously 
all summer, but those two nights being frosty, | 
Maria had had them drawn up before the door | 
and pinned into sheets to keep them warm, as | 
Early the 








their winter-quarters were not ready. 
next day after they waved and warned back I and | 
my horse they were taken in, and so I never saw | 
shade or shadow of a tubbed tree before her door | 
How was I to know that her trees 


But that wil- | 
| 


in daylight. 
traveled round and wore sheets? 
lowy one that had a motion just like my mother’s 
—well, it beats me, 

I got this explanation out of Maria without re- 
lating my own experience very largely. But I 
did up and relate it to the little scholastic after | 
we had got settled down. My inner experience— 
my feelings toward Maria, the shapes the trees | 
appeared in to me, how the crying voice took hold 
of me and harrowed up my feelings, and all, just 
as I have related it here, only more inner, if any- | 
thing. And the little scholastic took it serious— | 
real serious. 

“T think there was something in it, Mike,” she 
said. “Your mother loved you when she was| 


| of thing. 


alive; she loves you now, wherever she is, 
Couldn’t she touch you, cling to you, hold you 
back somehow, through influences? O Mike! 
if you had said mean things to your sister! | 
shall always believe that God let your mother’s 
spirit hinder you: that she was somehow in those 
common things that took hold so of your imagi- 
nation ; that the good influences were managed.” 
Well, maybe; how should 1 know? But I do 
know that I am thankful clear down to the toes 
of my boots that something held me back from 
saying the mean things to Maria, whether it was 
the little scholastic’s Good Influences, with capi- 
tals, or only just the common kind of good influ- 
ences, that do pretty near the same work, I take 
it, without making any particular fuss about them- 
selves or verging upon spiritualism and that sort 
Mary E. Hawkins. 
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S industrious as ever, Mrs. Bell!” said the 
visitor, as she seated herself in her friend’s 
handsome parlor and looked at the beauti- 


| ful embroidery that lay at her side. 


“Oh! yes,” replied Mrs. Bell; “give me my 
needlework and | am happy! I can sit and sew 
all day; my needle is to me what painting and 
music and such things are to others.” 

“You certainly perform wonders with it,” an- 
swered Mrs. Ellis, as she looked around the ele- 
gant rooms decorated with richly embroidered 
cushions, tidies, and all the fashionable craze of 
fancy work. 

“T do like pretty things!” said Mrs. Bell, “and 
when one can have all these lovely bits of orna- 
ment and use just for the making, why, I mean to 
enjoy them. Besides, I think it is a woman’s duly 
to make home beautiful !”’ 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Ellis, slowly, but at the 
same time she was thinking, with the rapid calcu- 
lation of a practical housewife—“If, after all, 
when one counted the cost of all this silk and vel- 
t and fancy material, and the time and skill 
ired to combine them into these objects of art, 


ve 
requ 
whether every one could have them only for the 
making.” 

“Now, this,” continned Mrs, Bell, taking up 
the work upon which she had been engaged, “ is 


a panel screen—my contribution to the Ladies’ 
I am perfectly fascinated with it; it is a 
Isn’t it 


Fair. 
new stitch that I have just learned. 
lovely?” 
“Tt is beautiful, indeed!” was the admiring 
“But isn’t it very expensive, this ma- 
9” 


reply. 
terial 
“ Well, yes. 
to count the pennies.” 
Mrs. Ellis sighed sofily as she thought of her 


But then one cannot always stop 
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own simple rooms at home, and how the necessity 
of “ counting the pennies” shut off all possibility 
of filling them with the beauty that she so much 
admired. 

“ Lily is still painting?” Mrs. Ellis inquired, 
as she looked over to the broad bay window 
where a young girl sat at her little easel busily 
copying from a mass of natural flowers on the 
table at her side. 


“Yes, indeed! Lily is greatly devoted to her 


painting. Lily, dear, come over and show Mrs. 


” she con- 


Eliis what you are doing. There, now, 
tinued, as the girl arose and brought to them a 
square of white satin, “are not those pansies just 
as natural as life? Lily is her mother’s own child 
—she adores beauty. Now, Val is different. Not 
that she does not love beautiful things, but she is 
80 practical—just like her father! always poking 
into all kinds of commonplace things. Where is 
she? Why, didn’t you know—she is teaching 
this year, away over on the other side of the city 
—one of her notions! Here is Val’s pet,” she 
continued, with a gesture toward a magnificent 
English ivy that was trained over two walls of the 
parlor from its place in the corner; “she has 
trained that five years; goes over every leaf with 
a wet sponge every Saturday.” 

“T should think it would be quite a task,” said 
Mrs. Ellis. 

“Tt is!” was the reply; “but Val doesn’t mind. 
She is just that way. Now, I just detest house- 
work; I always did! Lily does, too. But Val 
will take hold of it as if she enjoyed it—she says 
she does! Dear me!—the idea! Oh! before you 
go I must show you a view that Lily is going to 
paint. It is just too lovely! But it can be seen 
only from the back of the house—we are so fortu- 
nate in having nothing but pretty views on all 
sides ; this overlooks the river and the shores be- 
yond. You won’t mind if I take you right 
through the kitchen, will you? We can’t go 
through the side yard because those stupid work- 
men have piled their fence material in there.” 

As they entered the kitchen Mrs. Ellis fairly 
gasped. Was it possible that this room could be- 
long to the same establishment that held those 
she had just left? The fireless range was dirty 
and covered with unwashed pots, pans, and kettles ; 
a long kitchen table stood on one side of the room, 
and looked as if it must contain every dish in the 
household store, all unwashed. In the middle of 
the room stood a smaller table, also strewn with 
dirty dishes, pans, pails, food, and odds and ends 
generally. The floor was unswept and bore its 
share of the disorderly burden. 

Mrs. Bell glanced around carelessly as they 
passed through, without a shadow on her placid 
fuce. 

“We are without any help now,” she said; 
“we discharged our girl yesterday. Servants are 





such a nuisance—dirty, thieving things! Val 
will be home pretty soon; she will see to things. 
There now, do you think there is a prettier view 
from the city than we have here ?” 

And after a few words of admiration Mrs. Ellis 
was conducted back through the untidy kitchen to 
the rooms beyond. But somehow the handsome 
parlors, with their profusion of fancy work, had 
lost much of their charm; and as she walked 
slowly homeward she seemed to keep hearing 
Mrs. Bell’s words—“I think it is a woman’s duty 
to make her home beautiful !” And she wondered 
if any home could be really beautiful to its in- 
mates when the foundation of its household com- 
fort was but a chaos of dirt and confusion. 

About five o’clock Valerie Bell arrived at home 
from her daily duties as teacher in a city school, 
and went wearily up the stairs to her own room. 
But, though tired, she did not wait to rest, but 
donning a big apron went down where her mother 
and sister were sitting, and after a few pleasant 
words went on through the dining-room into the 
kitchen. At the first glance she uttered a sur- 
prised exclamation; then she turned and went 
back. 

“Lily,” she said, “I thought you promised to 
see that the kitchen was cleaned up to-day, and 
things put somewhat to rights. But they are 
worse than ever. You have not even washed the 
breakfast and dinner dishes.” 

“Oh! well, Val, don’t scold! You know that 
mamma has got that screen to finish before the 
Fair, and I couldn’t tell what ought to be done, 
so we thought we would go out and try to find 
some one to come in for the day. But dear me! 
one would think there wasn’t a woman in the city 
that needed work; at least we tried two or three 
and failed, so we called at Mrs. Benson's, and 
nothing would do but we must stay there to din- 
ner—a thing I was very glad to do, for my part!” 

“ What did papa do?” inquired Val. 

“Papa? Oh! we met him on the street and 
told him we thought he had better get some din- 
ner at a restaurant; but he said no matter, he 
would stop in at home, and just take a lunch. 
Papa don’t care, he is never very particular.” 

“Very fortunate for him!’ said Val, grimly. 
“But now, Miss Lily, I want you to come out and 
help me. Here it is nearly supper time, and all 
that mountain of work to do before we can begin 
to get it ready.” 

“O Val! I just hate to wash dishes—you know 
I do!” said Lily, as she slowly put down her 
paints and brushes. 

“Can’t help it,” replied unflinching Val ; “this 
is one of the cases where you must submit to the 
inevitable.” 

And Lily was led away to the field of action, 
much against her will. 

Putting on a pair of old gloves, Val attacked the 
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dirty range, cleared it off, cleaned it out, and soon 
had a bright fire glowing and water heating. | 
Then she turned her attention to the tables, where | 
Lily, in a weak, despairing way, was piling the 
dishes together. 

“So was poor papa’s lunch, was it?” she | 


a 


this 
said, eying disapprovingly the evidences of it 
very cleanly picked bone, which had yielded the 


family a scanty supply of meat for breakfast, a | 
. , . | 
piece of stale bread, and a cup which had held | 


coffee without cream. “ Appetizing—very !” 

Then she went to work with a will, and with | 
Lily’s help soon had great piles of shining dishes | 
ready to put away, and had even coaxed a smile | 
to that young lady’s face, when the door-bell rang, 
and presently Mrs. Bell appeared to say that Mr. 
Lily | 
) away to meet him, but Val excused | 


Maxwell was there to see the young ladies. 
gladly rai 
herself and went on with her task. 

In a few moments Lily came back, flushed and | 
excited with pleasure. 

“What do you think, Val?” she cried. “ Mr. 
; : ac .| 
Maxwell has come with those beautiful grays of | 
his, and such an elegant carriage, and wants us to 
go driving with him! Isn’t that charming !—the 
handsomest team and the handsomest and richest 
man in thecity. Oh! won’t the other girls be jeal- | 
ous? Come, hurry, Val, you will go, of course ! 

“No, I cannot go!” replied Val. 
!” gasped Lily; “ you surely will not | 


” 


“Can't go! 
refuse ?” 

“T cannot go!” repeated Val; “you must ex- 
cuse me to him. I will not leave my poor tired | 
father to come home to such fare as he found to- 
day. You can go—mamma can go with you—but 
I have work to do.” 


“Tt’s too mean of you, Val,” cried Lily, spite- 





fully, “ but you don't care! You will just be a 
kitchen drudge all your life !” 

“At least, I will see that I am not forced to be| 
at the mercy of any ‘kitchen drudge.” replied | 
Val, as she turned back to her preparations for | 
supper. 

Mr. Maxwell had the pleasure of driving Mrs | 
Bell and her lovely daughter, but that was not} 
exactly what he had come for; and as he stopped | 
before the door on their return he 
a few words of regret that Miss Bell could not 
have enjoyed the delightful evehing. 

“Yes, it is too bad,” replied Lily; “but she| 
had some kind of horrid work that she said must | 
be done to-night. and Val would die for her duty, 
like an old fashioned martyr. She’s so dreadfully | 
She says I am a butterfly, and 1 call | 
her a busy bee.” 

Hugh Maxwell looked at the fair figure, with 
its floating curls and fluttering laces and ribbons | 
and drapery, and thought it a very beautiful 
butterfly, but there was a bonnie brown face in the | 


agt 


1in uttered | 


practical. 


house that had pleased him better. | 


Meanwhile Val, left to her own devices, went 
steadily on with her work of love till she heard 
her father’s step as he came through the empty 
rooms, and ran to meet him. 

“ How is this, pet?” he said, as he kissed the 
bright face; “has everybody ran off and left 
vou ?” 

“Yes, papa. I’m B 
if you’ll get me a few things at the market I'll 
get you the nicest supper you’ve had in ever so 


ridget the cook to-night, and 


long!” 

“All right; bring me a basket and give me 
your order, and I will do my part of that bargain 
straightway! To tell the truth, Val, my dinner 
was a little light, and I’ve been on the go ever 
since, so I feel as if I had fasted a week !” 

“ Poor papa!” said Val, drawing his face down 
between her hands and kissing it. Somehow Val 
had got to always thinking of hinnas “ poor papa” 
of late. 

When he came back he sat down by the open 
door of the kitchen and chatted with his busy lit- 
tle daughter as she flitted to and fro. 

“T have been trying to collect something to- 
’ he said, 

But it seems very unlikely that I shall 
One-half won’t pay and the 


day,’ “to meet my payment on this 
house. 


be able to get it. 


other half can’t, so the poor doctor ‘ falls between 


two stools.’ The fact is, | have collected my best 
bills for our running expenses, and haven’t much 
to draw on except the hard cases.” 

“ How 1 need, papa?” inquired 
Val. 


“A thousand dollars and interest on the last 


much do yo 


year,” replied her father. 

“ Have you collected part of it?” she asked. 

“T can raise about half of it,” he answered, 
“but I don’t think I can do any more unless | 
borrow. It must be ready by Monday, and I have 
been put off by several that I expected would pay 
on demand.” 

Val went out of the room a moment; when she 
came back she went up and pushed something 
into her father’s hand, and held his fingers down 
over it with her own. 

“There! you dear, darling papa, that is yours, 
with my blessing! So that will smooth out one 
worry!’ And the next moment she was grinding 
coffee vigorously. 

“Why, my dear child, what is this ?” exclaimed 
the Doctor, in surprise, as he held the little pack- 
age at arm’s length. 

“ Well, papa, it looks like a specimen of Uncle 
Sam’s currency. But if you have any doubt, per- 
haps if you should put it under the microseope—” 

“But, my dear, here is—why, here is—” went 
on the puzzled Doctor. 

“Yes, papa, five hundred dollars! all my own 
earnings! Aren’t you glad ?” cried Val, merrily. 

“But Val, my child Here the Doctor sud- 
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a 
denly went out doors and seemed much interested 
in something about the small grass-plot. When 
he came in he remarked, as he returned his hand- 
kerchief to his pocket, that it seemed uncommon 
dusty for the time of year, and, in fact, his eyes 
seemed to be full of dust for some time. 

“ But about this money, Val?” he said, after a 
few moments, “of course, my child, I cannot take 


it. Your earnings !—Wwhy, I thought your school | 


money had all gone for candy and ribbons as fast 
as you got it.” 


“ But it didn’t, you see, papa, and you ought to | 


know me better. Why, I took the school on pur- 
pose to help you. When I found last summer how 
you were worried, and saw you working so hard, | 
made up my mind that I would earn some money 
myself; enough, any way, to buy my own ribbons 
and candy”—with a mischievous glance at her 
father—“and I had some left, you see, after the 
purchase of those necessaries.” 

The Doctor drew the brown head against his 
shoulder. 

“My good little daughter!” he said, softly; 
“may God bless her !” 

“ And you will keep it, papa ?” said Val, 

“Yes, I will borrow it and thank you for its 
use. It will bea great relief. Now, by a little 
economy, I shall be able to get the rest of the pay- 
ment ready in time, and in another year, if the 
Lord prospers me, our home will be truly our 
own,” 

Just then Mrs. Bell and Lily returned, and the 
conversation stopped, Dr. Bell seldom spoke of 
business to his wife. Not that they ever dis- 
agreed—in fact, one would as soon think of quar- 
reling with his bolster as with Mrs. Bell—but the 
Doctor had found out long years before that it 
was breath spent in vain to attempt to arrang 
any business project with his wife’s aid. She 


always placidly and cheerfully agreed with all 


his plans and advice, and then went on after her 
own easy fashion. She was simply one of the 
cushions of life—soft, easy, handsome, against 
which the hard corners of the world hit in vain. 
As long as her wants were all gratified she was 
perfectly happy, and left others to be so after their 
own manner. If her desires were thwarted she 
seemed surprised and aggrieved, and resigned her- 
self with such an air of sorrowful martyrdom that 
her wishes were gratified as soon as possible. Lily 
was very much like her; but Val was a thorn in her 
flesh, to be endured as patiently as possible. And 
so Val, with her energetic, positive nature, turned 
to her father for sympathy, and as she grew older 
became in turn the Doctor’s confidant and friend. 
If there was any trouble, business or domestig, 
mamma was troubled as little as possible with it. 


All that sort of thing was left to papa and Val. | 
And so all the results of extravagance, incompe- | 
tence, disorder, and inattention in mistress and | 


| servants fell upon the two patient burden bearers, 
| while the painting and panel-screens and the 
| parlor comfort generally went on undisturbed. 

| But on the evening of this day, as they all sat 
together, Dr. Bell said to his wife: 

| “Mary, you spoke the other day of buying a 
|new set of furniture for the guest chamber. I 
wish you would defer it for the present. You 
know I make it a rule to keep out of debt; and 
just now I must use all the money I can raise to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


make the annual payment on our home.” 

“Very well, dear,” answered Mrs. Bell. “See 
here, Lily, which shade of silk would you put in 
this rose? your taste is so perfect!” 

“Now, papa,” pouted Lily, “don't make us put 
| of getting that furniture; it is just too lovely! 
/ All white—and I want to paint all the panels and 
| have it ready by the time Annie Morton comes to 
| visit us. She has such elegant things at home, 
| and this is really cheap, papa—only seventy-five 
| dollars !” 
| “Sorry to disappoint you, Baby,” said Dr. Bell, 

gently, “but I need that seventy-five dollars a 
| great deal worse than you need that furniture just 

now.” 

| “That's just the way !’”’ said Lily; “I never set 
/my heart on anything but that is the very thing 
| that I must not have. Ido think it is too bad, 
|papa. Now do let me have it, please!” 

| “J wish I could, Lily,” said her father, “but 
| this time you must wait. I have got to use bor- 
rowed money now to make up my payment.” 

The next day Lily and her mother went out 
shopping. 

“O mamma!” said Lily, as they passed a fur- 
niture store, “‘let’s go in and order that furniture 
sent to the house. I know papa will let us keep 
it when it is once there. And then it is so cheap 
and, any- 





—he just happens to feel poor a little 
way, if he has got to borrow at all he might as 


»? 


well borrow enough for this, too! 

| “Yes; I suppose so,” said Mrs. Bell. So the 
furniture was ordered and the bill ordered to be 
sent to Dr. Bell. 

Hugh Maxwell became a frequent visitor at 
Dr. Bell’s. He admired Lily’s painting and 
turned Val’s music, as she sung, at his request, 
the old Scotch ballads that he loved. Mrs. Bell 
was sure that her Lily was, sooner or later, certain 
to be plucked from the home-garden to bloom in 
the handsome home of the Maxwells. 

The Doctor listened to his wife’s predictions 
and the Scotch ballads and thought his own 


thoughts. 

But the two girls seemed to share equally the 
regard of their visitor, and the public began to 
wonder as his attertions continued, “ What that 
rich young Maxwel! found so fascinating about 
those Bell girls. Such a handsome, stylish fellow 
might have his choice among all the girls in the 
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city, almost. It can’t be Valerie Bell—lots of 
prettier girls—must be Lily. She is pretty, if 
any one likes wax flowers.” And soon. At any 
rate, Hugh Maxwell evidently found some attrac- 
tion that did not allow him to withdraw his atten- 
tions from Dr. Bell’s. 

So the summer and autumn passed and the 
winter drew close. 

“Val, my dear,” said the Doctor, as he opened 
the door into the kitchen one chilly evening on 
one of the numerous occasions when Val’s skill 
was employed to fill the gap made by the sudden 
departure of the kitchen help, “I’ve brought a 
friend in to supper with me; you won’t mind, 
will you?) I knew mamma and Lily would not 
be home this evening, and we wanted to talk a 
little.” 

“Oh! no, papa, it makes no difference to me. 
I’m glad you can have a little rest.” 

The Doctor chuckled a little as he shut the 
door, and Val went on serenely getting supper 
and serenely went in to greet her father’s friend 
when supper was ready. But she flushed as red 
as a rose when she stood face to face with Hugh 
Maxweil. 

As for him, he thought she had never looked 
so beautiful asshe did now, with that rosy flush 
on her cheek, her brown hair lying in loose waves 
over her forehead, her dark eyes a little shy, and 
a most fascinating white apron on! 

“This is my little housekeeper to-night,” said 
her father, drawing her hand through his arm, 
“she is the one who cooks warm suppers for her 
old father when he comes home cold and hungry 
and the cook has run away.” 

And as Hugh Maxwell watched her as she 
gracefully performed the duties of the table, he 
uttered a soft little prayer deep down in his 
heart that the hope of his soul might be ful- 
filled. 

And then after supper the Doctor snddenly 
thought of a patient he had forgotten to visit, and 
Val sat at the piano and sang. 
of “Annie Laurie” died away Hugh Maxwell 
bent over and drew the slim hands from the keys 
into his own: 

“T love you, Annie Laurie!” he said, softly. 
“Will you come and sing for me always?” 

The brown head drooped low. 

“Valerie—my darling—I love you! 
be my little wife?” 

Then 
shoulder, and the lips that he kissed did not an- 


Will you 


6wer ho. 

Mrs. Bell was greatly surprised. 

“Now if it had been Lily, why, of course, ] 
should not have thonght it strange! But Val— 
not but what Val is worthy of him or any one 
else ; I have reason to be proud cf both my daugh- 
ters—but then Val is so practical, you know ; not 


Ag the last notes | 


the sweet face was turned against his | 


| what one would expect a fashionable young man 
to seek.” 

Lily herself felt secretly chagrined and sur- 
prised. 

But Hugh said to Val: 

“These fine lady-dolls of suciety are nice to 
look at, but when men marry they 
want something besides beauty in their wives, 
And if I had not already lost my heart to you 
before I took supper with you that night, that 
I knew then 


sensible 





| white apron would have settled it! 

that my little darling was as good as she was beau- 

tiful, even if your father had not told me so when 
I asked him if he would trust you to me.” 

Valerie Bell and Hugh Maxwell were married 

at Christmas, and for some years lived surrounded 


| by all the luxuries that wealth can bes'ow. Then 

the wheel of fortune made an unexpected turn 
| and Hugh Maxwell was a poor man. But his 
| wife reigned in her simple, well-ordered home 


| just as graciously and easily as in the one she had 
|lost, and her husband was more deeply in love 
with her than he was ten years before. 

“Dear me!” said Lily, as she leaned back in 
| from Val’s cottage, “ what a mercy it is that I didn’t 
marry Hugh! If I had to give up everything 
jand live as Val does it would just kill me! I 


her carriage as she and her mother drove away 


| cannot endure such things!’ 
Val, with her handsome 

| looked after the carriage. 
| “How Lily has changed!” she mused. “I 
| should think she would—married to that cross, 
I wouldn't be in her place if 


baby in her arms, 


| wrinkled old man. 
| he were worth ten millions, instead of one !” 
FAvstTINE. 

THE statue of Memnon, to quote a figure ot 
| Walter Savage Landor’s, is insensible to the sands 
| that blow against it, but answers in a tender tone 
| to the first touches of the sun. We do not hear, 
| writes George Eliot, that Memnon’s statue gave 
|forth its melody at all under the rushing of the 
| mightiest wind, or in response to any other infln- 
ence, divine or human, than certain short-lived 
sunbeams of morning. That is in Adam Bede; 
and in Janet’s Repentance the same deft pen de- 
scribes how Janet was not to be made meek by 
cruelty, and would repent of nothing in the face 
of injustice, though she was subdued in a moment 
by a word or a look that recalled the old days of 


fondness. 

THE true and good never die. 
losophy, and art have their limited epochs, beyond 
which they never stray. But whoever saw the 
grave of a dead truth or the obituary notice of a 
deceased virtue? It is only error that sickens 
and dies, and falsity, wrong, and vice which s0- 
ciety wears out and casts behind it in its progress 
| toward the realization of its divine ideal. 


Science, phi- 
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AN IMMORTAL DEED. 


“fFVHEE knows,” said Sarah Marshall, when 


we had left the flower-embowered cottage | 


of the Duttons—“ thee knows James was 
not always so happy.” 

“There was trouble with the Fry family, was 
there not?” I asked. 

“That is as thee defines trouble,” she returned. 
“Thee knows of what Hester calls his immortal 
deed ?” 

“ What is an immortal deed 

“ All deeds, or none. The consequences of any 
deed being never-ending, we should, far oftener 
than we do, study before we make ourselves 
responsible for an eternity of good or evil. Thee 
knows how James Dutton advocates the trial of 
saving those seduced by strong drink. James 
holds that no man is thoroughly bad, as none is 
thoroughly good. He once said in meeting that 
man is holy, and that divine attributes of man, 
given him by the Lord have been veiled by the 
reasoning which relegates to superstition all that 
which carelessness cannot comprehend. Al] this 
might make thee think that James has no joyous- 
ness in him. But such is not the case. Indeed, 
Doreas Sweet used to call him a torn-down limb. 
Why, I mind the time he engaged himself to 
marry Hester Fry. I did not know the Frys very 
well, only that Hester came here to visit the Ber- 
rells and thought much of James immediately, 
and when she returned home to Wisconsin every 
day or so James would receive a letter. These 
letters made him very happy, it seems, and it was 
at this time that he turned his attention to the 
alleviation of intemperate persons. 


o” 


“* Mind thy own business,’ James said to the 
committee, and after that he was even more 
flagrant, and strange, broken men came down by 
half dozens. 

“The city,’ James said, ‘is too strong for men 
finding their weakness for the first time.’ 

“ Meeting was not visited by James now and 
Dorcas Sweet had her headaches all the time. We 
had to own, though, that the strange creatures 
went from the village healthier and stronger. And 
then one week James looked very gloomy and no 
letters came. And Dorcas Sweet told me what it 
meant. She said James had never asked Hester 
Fry’s father’s consent to the marriage, and had 
only just written. Well, to make a long story 
short: I went one night to Dorcas Sweet, and, as 
she was busy telling me about a dreadful creature 
who had been loitering about the house all day, 
blear-eyed and shambling, and refused to go away 
when told, and she accused James of the respon- 
sibility of the man’s coming—the door opened, 
and there was James—radiant, smiling, and 
happy. 

‘* How dull the house looks!’ he said, merrily, 
and went and lighted every lamp in the place. 
He was laughing, too, and he—he whistled! Dor- 
cas Sweet was alarmed. 

“*QO Sarah! she said, ‘suppose James were to 
contract the habits of the strange men he pities so 
much! Thee knows constant association is prone 
to proselyting.’ 

“* Nonsense!’ I said, but was nervous. 

“Then James entered the room from lighting 
the lamps up-stairs and had six lemons in his 





|them—for Dorcas, me, and himself. 


hands. He made three glasses of lemonade out of 
Then I 


“Friend Sarah,’ he said to me, ‘I am trying} laughed, for I saw the truth: He had received a 


to make myself worthy of the happiness that has 
come tome. If I can make less the unhappiness 
of any one, I shall be glad.’ 

“ He was very busy with the lumber trade, too, 
then—well, day and night he was busy: the day 
for trade, the night for charity. Then he got to 
going to town, and would come home with strange 
creatures—men who had fallen through drink. 
His house was filled with them, and Dorcas Sweet 
—his cousin’ and housekeeper, thee knows—com- 
plained bitterly and told him sharply, once, that 
his father had not left the money to be wasted 
thus. 

“¢ Wasted !’ repeated James, and said it in such 
away that Dorcas had one of her headaches all 
day, 

“Tn truth, I reprehended James myself after 
awhile, for the strange creatures used to wander all 
over the village, and once I found one of them in 
my strawberry patch. I had no preserves that 
summer. It was spoken of in meeting, and Elder 





Berrell thought a committee might wait on 
James, | 


favorable reply to his letter to Hester Fry’s father. 
It was very strong.” 

“ His love ?” 

“The lemonade. 
I were making merry over it to him—’ 

“ Making merry over the lemonade ?” 

“Nay; his favorable letter. And he seemed 
rather shy after we knew, and would have put out 
the lamps, only Dorcas would not let him. He 
came to me, 

“* Friend Sarah,’ he said, ‘I will tell thee a 
secret. There is sadness in Hester’s family and I 
would give my all to alleviate it. This must be 
my explanation for my mode of action since I 
knew her. I love her; those we love we would 
shield from unhappiness; I help Hester’s happi- 
ness when I help sad people.’ 

“Tt was scarcely comprehensible to me just 
then and I turned to ask his meaning, when I saw 
a quivering motion of the door and it opened a 
little, and such a face as I saw then! A young 
face, hideous with wildness—weakness in the 
mouth, despair in the eyes. It was there but a 


And while Dorcas Sweet and 
? 
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looking in upon the joy of a man scarcely 
Then 


moment, 
older than the owner of that wild face. 
Dorcas shrieked out: 

“<Tt was the man who would not leave the 
house !’ 

“ James hurriedly left the room. I confess I 
shuddered with Dorcas, for never had I seen such 
dreariness as was in that face that had looked in 
at the door. It was something to make ease feel 
guilty. Maybe it was such a contrast with James’s 
at the moment that impressed us so. However, 
James came in about a half hour later. He said 
not a nor did we. But the dreary-faced 
man was an inmate of his house. 
loiter through the village, shunning the people 
like a hunted-down creature. First Day, in meet- 
ing, I happened to glance at a whee when 
friend Elwell was speaking, and I could have | 
affirmed that the wild-eyed man was peeping in. 
It worried me, again, one warm night I heard a| 
and a solemn voice 


word, 
Days he would 


mourning outside my door, 
‘Lost! 


from the 


said 


voice face. But the man seemed little 


benefited by his residence here, and toward the | 


last he would reel through the place, wild with 
drink. Dorcas Sweet locked herself in her room 
and I sent her buns on a string up to her window, 
and not until James came home in the late after- 
noon would she go down-stairs. Then, one day, 
James told us he had given up the lumber busi- 
and that hereafter he would attend to no 
Dorcas Sweet shrieked : 

in attending to these 


ness 
business. 
Thy 
creatures, prompts thee,’ she said. 

“He answered not a word, But from that time 
forth he constituted himself the companion of the 
wild-faced man. Meeting was much exercised 
In fact, Elder Berrell promised to write 
I knew when he had 


“al perverse spirit, 


’ 


over it. 
to Hester Fry’s father. 
written the letter and I felt guilty when I met 
James, who knew nothing of it. Then an answer 
to Elder Berrell’s letter—from Hester her- 
not her father—repudiating her contract 

umes, who had never told her a word about 


came 
self, 
with J 
his efforts to help weak men, and saying that un- | 
less he gave it all up immediately, and thus evince | 
respect to her, he could be nothing to her, and | 
deputing Elder Berrell to speak of her decision to 
Jame 8. 


“ Elder Berrell was considerably shaken, for he | 


had not counted on this, 

“* Sarah,’ he said to me, Hester 
Fry has a most abnormal horror of the very thing 
that James is doing. How strange that he should 
have selected that branch of helpfulness most ob- 
noxious to her!’ 

“So he went to James. Dorcas Sweet told me 
they spoke in the parlor; that James never an- 
swered a word when Elder Berrell told him, only 


to say: 


‘it is painful. 


lost’ and I could not dissociate the 
| 


| “Thee has been unkind. did not deserve 
| this. What thee cannot understand thee depre- 
}cates. It is between man and man—thee and me. 
| Will thee leave my house ?’ 

* But James was the same as ever. He 
than ever. 


seemed 
to cling more to the For a 
week it was thus, and then one day came a shock. 
James had left the place, taking the stranger with 
him, and had instructed a lawyer to sell his prop- 


stranger 


} erty! 
“This house has been the 
wringing her hands. 


was well rid of the strange 


Dorcas Sweet shrieked. 
Duttons’ for a hun- 
2 
dred years,’ she said, 
“But the village 
men, They used to come hunting James up for 
awhile. James’s lawyer came and left instructions 


with Dorcas to send all the men to him, for 


James’s express orders had been such, and the 
men to him at Emporium, a 


} 
| 
| lawyer forwarded the 
| place two hundred miles from here and as wild as 


need be and quiet. 

“ After the village had settled down once more, 
I found that Dorcas Sweet and myself both began 
|to deprecate Hester Fry’s mode of action, It 
seemed tvrannous. Ar d yet it was not more 80, 
perhaps, than James’s holding out against her 

“* One thing,’ said Dorcas; ‘ he never loved her, 
or it would not have been so easy to give her up. 
| But we will not canvass love—we two old spin 
sters.’ 

“And Elder Berrell was gloomy and blamed 
himself. We all missed James; the village chil- 
dren missed him; the very dogs seemed to pause 
at his gate as they went by and looked, wistfully, 
with wagging tails, through the palings. Dorcas 
Sweet grew flouted Elder Berre!] 
Meeting wanted a new rvof, and we missed James's 


and 


cross 





‘liberal hand. 
“ But we all had 
| one day Dorcas Sweet came running in. 

“*Get thy bonnet,’ ‘and come ove! 
with me.’ 
“T went over. Hester Fry and her father were 
there. Her father was a nervous man—a man not 
I saw that in his close 


1 new cause for surprise ; for 


she panted, 


| unacquainted with grief. 

| held lips and the mechanical raising of his eyes, 
| which were much kept upon the ground. Hester 
| Fry was a shadow of her former self. 

“They had come to beg James’s pardon. Hes- 
ter, who led her father in everything, brought her 
father with her. They were most aggrieved to 
| find James away. In fact, Dorcas Sweet and I 
found that we dared not say he had gone perma- 
nently, but told that business had taken him to 
Emporium. In the week following Hester Fry 
was much with me, and told me considerable 
of her life—how sadness and shame and wrecked 
hopes had made her father as he now was; that 
her long knowledge of shame was what hed 
prompted her to try and keep James above it, for 
she knew the baleful influence that associations 
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exert. She did not tell me the nature of the 
shame of her father’s and her experience, nor did 
1 ask her. But I knew that in telling just so 
much she was trying to make herself feel that she 
had not been wholly to blame in refusing James 
except on her own conditions. We would leave 
her father sitting beside the old sun dial in the 


garden, where he loved to go and watch the bright | 
putterflies, and then we would go a little way off| 
butterflies, and tl ld g littl y off 
and speak. For a month they stayed here for what | 


I could not tell, unless it was hoping for James's 
return. As the time went on Hester grew more 
frail and sat oftener with her father, less with me, 
a waiting look in her eyes, like the look in 
her father’s eyes, as they silently watched the 
butterflies dip in and out among the flowers 
like restless souls, and making shadows on the 
old sun dial that no longer marked the flight of 
time. 

“Then one morning Hester could not rise, and 
her father sat by her bedside, her hand in his, 


and as silent and preoccupied as ever, not compre- | 


hending, only waiting. For a week was Hester 


thus, uncomplaining, silent. Then I made up my | 


g. 
mind what I had todo. One day Dorcas Sweet 
helped me on the train, and I was speeding on to 
Emporium, Sucha place! It was hemmed in 


by mountains. 


basin of rocks; the sun did not shine down upon | 


his house till eleven in the morning, and set at 


. . | 
four in the afternoon, the mountains were so | 


high. But there was a 
surpassing peace in his face. I told him what 
had brought me. He started at first, then said, 
while his face was very pale, ‘It was kind in 


James was very thin. 


thee to come.’ 

“* But Hester!’ I cried, ‘what of her” 

“¢ Sarah,’ he said, ‘she is more to me than ever. 
In these solitudes God and Hester have never left 
me. Duty called me here, and duty keeps me. 
Had I loved Hester less, sad humanity would not 


be so dear to me. I am trying to save a life from 


degradation, and I wil do it—it is borne in upon | 


me that I must do this. The thought of Hester 
helps me in my work. 
ter; I will not marry her. Listen, Sarah! The 
man who was so wild in our village I am saving; 
his life may cost me mine, for I am missing much 
from my life—Hester! But this man came to me, 
he told me his story—how he had ruined every 
prospect by his dissipation, and how he wanted 
me to help him to reform. Could even my love 
for Hester let me turn him away—a soul in need ? 


He asked for bread—could I give him a stone? 


James Dutton’s house was in a} 


But I will not go to Hes- | 


| 
| the immortal deed. 


finite told me my duty. Did not Saul of Tarsus 
| hear a voice that made him superior to self? If 
the Lord could speak to the strongest, why not to 
the weakest? Sarah, the voice that arrested Saul 
|in his persecutions of the early Christians speaks 
to every one of us often in our lives, whether we 
heed it or not.’ 

“* But Hester—’ I began. 

“ He raised his hand: 

““* Hester is nearer to me than ever,’ he said. 
* Yet—I will not go to Hes'er.’ 
“*No! no! cried a shrill voice, ‘but Hester 
|comes to thee,’ and Hester Fry burst into the 
He was pile 


| 
| 


| room and had her arms about him. 
| as pale could be. She was begging and explaining. 
Her father was standing in a corner, listlessly 
looking down, paying no attention, as usual. 
| James took her to her fa her. 
“*Priend, he said, ‘it cannot be. Thee was 
good to come to me. But my duty is with what 
| I have been called to do.’ 
| Jt will be my duty, too,’ cried Hester, her 
| hands before her face. 
| «e Nay,’ said James, gently; then, in a louder 
| voice, ‘I never knew before how dear thee is to 
|me But thee cares selfishly for me, and—’ 
“She only held her arms out and he wavered, 
as I did; for into the room had come the wild- 


eyed stranger; but wild-eved no longer—a 
|strengthening man, a sincere, awakened man, 
He had his hands 
|raised in a sort of arrested terror. And then 
| Hester Fry’s father saw him, and all the listless- 
| ness was gone, all the hope lad come back, all 
|the blighted life was refreshed, the waiting look 
in the eves was answered in the thrilling cry of, 
‘Daniel, Daniel! my son, my boy!’ and he had 
run from Hester and grasped the man, trembling 
| like a little child. The story of Hester Fry and 
lher father was explained—to James as well as 
And Hester, without a sound, had fallen 
James had her in 


with resolve in his face. 


tome! 





| to the ground unconscious. 
fee aah ° 
his arms kissing her, and—whoa, Cesar! Did 


James 


| thee ever sec such a restive colt as this? 
gave him too much oats just before we left their 
|honse. Oh! ves. Well, thee has seen Hester Dut- 
| ton just now in the old house, which was not sold ; 
| thee sees her happy face; thee has commented 
| upon James’s earnest manner. They have been 
married ten years. Their lit'le child died. James 
| is a great worker—O Cesar! stop trving to look 
at me, thee bad colt! And Daniel Fry, did thee 
Thee knows his cure is what Hester calls 
He is in Emporium; the 


sav? 





I have never yet asked his name, strange as it| house there is in his charge, and James sends 

may appear, and he has not told me—so many ef | many men there and Daniel’s father is his greatest 
‘ See | ders 

these men come to me with other names than.the | help. Elder Berrell went to see them after last 


world gives them. But he is my brother all the | Quarterly and was greatly impressed. Get up, 
same, It seemed to me when first I saw him— | Cesar! and try to behave less like a silly !” 
thee remembers that night !—a voice more than Rospert C, MEYERS. 
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THE SICK AND THE WELL. 


T is pleasant to be remembered, and the sick 
are especially in danger of imagining them- | 
selves neglected or forgotten. 

When one drops out of his place in the world 
and is shut up within four walls, it is a comfort to 
know that some one misses him and follows him, 
with loving sympathy, into his retirement and | 
suffering. Sickness is apt to bring its morbid | 
fancies and its jealous and over-confident suspi- 
cions of neglect, and that is the greater reason 
why tender and generous friendship should be | 
ready with its visits of good cheer. Such visits | 
are an indispensable part of true neighborly life. 
There is One from whom no wants of men are 
hidden ; whose heart is given to the needy, and | 
He has said, “I was sick and ye visited me,” | 
counting such a service to one of the least of His | 
bretliren as service to Himself. The sick should 
not be left without the blessing of friendly 
visits. 

But how many visitors make great mistakes 
when they call upon the sick. We saw one} 
yesterday, and our heart has been grieved ever 
since. The dear old lady, past fourscore years, 
feeble and short of breath and near the journey’s 
end, looked up and beheld a rough, bearded face 
bent down close to hers, and a hand, wide and 
warm and thick and generous, gathered up the 
little leaf of a hand that lay on her breast, with a | 
noisy, whooping, “ An’ so you're pretty sick, are 
ye, Aunt Nelly ?” 

An expression almost spasmodic flitted over her 
face, then she caught her breath suddenly, and in 
a moment she was her old-time self again. She 
answered his question, inquired whether he was 
John or Thomas, tried to move her head to see if 
a chair were near him, if the fire burned brightly 
in the grate—saw the snowflakes on his coat, and 
in a voice scarcely audible began to interest her- 
self concerning the rites of hospitality. She had, 
all the years of her woman’s beautiful and active 
life, “looked well to the ways of her household” 
and did every duty that Jay in her power. No 
wonder she thought first even then, though she 
neared the portal of a new land and a new life, 
of the comfort of her caller. That was Aunt 
Nelly’s way. 

Panting for breath, she said, “O John! I knew 
your father and your grandfather and your great- 
grandfather,” and her pretty brown eyes shone 
brightly and her little white fingers clutched, as 
best they could, his hearty, warm hand. 

Now, instead of saying, while he smoothed the 
white, flossy hair on her forehead, “ Well, I pre- 








sume that’s the reason I like you so, auntie ;” or 
something like that, in dropping the subject, the 
great big man didn’t know, and he blurted out, 
“That was long afore they came to this State; 


must a’ been when gran’ther lived away down 
East.” 

“Oh! yes, dear,” she said, and her voice was 
pitched unnaturally high in her effort to speak 
distinctly ; “ you see, your great-grandfather lived 
down at the Point—he kept a lot of men working 
at the iron forges. When I was a little girl | 
used to sit out on the ledge in view of the lake 
and see the men pass to and from their work. 
There was Abel Wilder and Hutchins Hapgood, 
and John Cuoley and Levi Bigelow, and Sam Giles 
and Silas Bullard and Henry Briggs and Oliver 
Green, and Philander Winslow and Noah Mattoon 
and Gibson’s boys, and I don’t know how many of 
He could afford to hire men—he was well- 
to-do. His wife was Wealthy Cobb; she was from 
the Academy at New Salem. Your grandfather 
went there to school, too, and he was married to 
Priscilla Foster. I have a piece of her wedding- 
dress in my hymn-book for a mark. Roxana 
Sprout and Polly Miller were her bridesmaids, so 
I’ve heard her tell.” 

Now this great man wouldn’t remember these 
panting sentences that she had spoken with such 
effort not so long as till he would put up his horse 
after going home. 

There he sat on the side of the bed, and her 
little fingers were rambling over his hand and 
wrist so like a child’s that the sight was pitiful. 

“T suppose,” he said, “ you moved to this State 
before this county was made ?” 

“No; the county was named when we came 
here, in 18)0,” and she breathed hard. 

“But the history says it was made in 18] 
said he, whooping loudly, and bending his face 
nearer hers. 

“Does the history say that? Well, that is a 
mistake. Now I am real sorry that anything so 
important shou!d be wrong. Are you sure of it, 
John ?” 

And then big John assured her that he had 
read it “more’n a dozen times,” and she was 


’em. 


9” 
~ 


troubled and vexed, and none of us knew what to 
| do to put a pleasant ending to the man’s call. 


But a bit of harmless strategy accomplished it. 
A woman ran in and reported that the horse at 
the gate had loosed the bridle and a boy was 


| holding him. 


That started John. He never knew Selim to 
attempt such tricks before. And Selim whinnied 
and whisked his tail and his nostrils dilated, and 
if the whickering horse-langh had been inter- 
preted it would have been, “So, Master John, you 
got off the track that time, and didn’t know it, 
either !” 

And the dea 


old sick lady was soothed and 
cooed over and her pillows arranged another way, 
and some very sensible resolutions were adopted 
about admitting everybody and anybody 
visitors, 
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relaxed — 
“A tired old hand 
Written with many lines; 
A faithful, weary hand, whereon 
The pearl of great price shines! 


“ For folded, as the winged fly 
Sleeps in the chrysalis, 
Within this little palm I see 
That lovelier hand than this!” 


And sitting that evening looking at the glowing 


burner, while we loosened our hair and took out | 


our earrings, getting ready for bed in that cozy, 
delightful, dreamful way that all easy-going, leis- 
urely inclined women have, we two talked together 


of the hard times that sick people have. We both | 


said they were imposed upon—sometimes worried 
and hurried into their graves. We have all seen 
the sick lying half conscious, roused up by a hand 
on the forehead or a touch on the shoulder with, 
— do you feel to-day?’ or, “Do you keow | 
me? don’t you remember me?” “ Are you about | 
crossing the Jordan, eh?” “Have you any dis- 
posal to mike of that town lot?” or, “ What is 
your mind about that hill field?” “Do you feel, 


father, as if you were done with the shores of | 


Time?” “ Well, gran’mother, are you about try- 
ing the realities of a never ending eternity ?” 


We said to a physician once, of a very sick man | 


whose bedside had a circus-show attraction for the 
curious and kindly disposed persons of the neigh- 
borhood : “ Do not the new faces and new voices, 


And the poor, little, restless, blue-veined hand | not demand to see 





a sick person; we should not 
feel injured if we cannot. The pastor, even, has 
no right to demand it, The sick must not be 
over-visited; better to leave an inquiry and a 
kindly word at the door and go away satisfied, as 
if one had had the interview. Ask if anything 
can be dune for his comfort—if any need is not 
supplied, 

Visits should be made short. The weakness 
should be considered. A long visit is very tire- 
sone ; to one who is weak it seems interminab‘e. 
They turn and doze and wake; and there she is 
yet. The lull of the voice grows wearing, weari- 
}some, monotonous, aggravating. What does he 
| care then about the barn that was burned, the firm 
}that made an assignment, the new building on 
Crow Alley, the time-table on the railroad, the 
festival, the party on a birthday, or the revival in 
ithe Brookside Church ? He wonders and wonders 
| why the visitor does not know enough to go home, 
}and finally, when she does go, he is left feverish 
}and weary and sleepless, and every bone in his 
| poor body aches, ae the visitor's kindly purpose 
| is worse than defeated. Thousands better to have 
i stayed away ! 

So, when you visit the sick, don't stay long; 
don’t be noisy; don’t bustle and laugh noisily ; 
| don’t forget that you stand on delicate ground, and 
that a long stay may be hurtful and retard the 
patient’s recovery. If you have ever been very 
sick yourself, try and remember how you felt be- 
fore you were convalescent. The Golden Rule is 
applicable here. Visits should be cheerful. Care 





| should be taken not to dwell too long on the sub- 


and the staring eyes and stealthy steps and whis- 
pering and leaning against the bed annoy poor | ject of the disease. Do not tell of similar cases 
Charlie ?” | that were incurable, or what a dreadful time some 


And the answer was in a scared whisper—“ It 
is killing him !” 

“Then why permit it? why contend with the 
disease and allow this constant asnoynnce? Better | 
lock the door and let him die in peace.” 

“T did say to the friends that it was very hurt- 
ful, but they are afraid of giving offense if they 
refuse to let people come in,” was his reply. 

“The physician's orders should be given in a 
manner that means business. It is your place to 
dictate, and theirs to obey,” we said, testily. 

And when a few days later we stood at the 
grave and saw the emaciated form hidden forever 
from our sight, we sorrowed in disappointment | 
and anger and pity for the poor, promising young 
life that had gone out so cruelly. When helpless 
and unable to care for himself, his friends, weak | 
and irresolute, had fuiled to stand in the line of | 
duty and justice; they had deserted him. It was} 
4 great mistake. The physician should enforce 
his orders if the friends are so blind that they | 
eannot distinguish the right and know “ whom | 
they love most.” 

And, sitting there, we thought this: We should 
VOL. Lu.—12. 








| 
| 


lone had with the same trouble that your friend 


has. The results of such conversation are de- 
pressing, and spoil the effect of an otherwise ex- 
cellent visit. Remember, and tell no bad news, 
but bring in something bright and fresh from the 
outside world that will leave a good jmpression 
after you are gone. Wear a happy expression 
and carry with you a pleasant, human face. While 
your voice may be a little lower or softer than 


usual, keep your every-day tone. Watch and see 


the first sign of weariness; see the eyes close, a 
moment at a time, or see them search the face of 
the nurse as if questioning, scrutinizing, and when 
you see it go at once. Do not allow yourself to be 


| 
dreaded as one who stays too long. 


“She never knows when to go home,” we often 


hear people say of one of the sweetest and best 
women we know. Well, it is all the fault she has, 
and that grows out of her very goodness of heart. 
If a visitor is addicted to the vice of smoking, 
and enters a sick-room, he must not forget that he 
vitiates the whole atmosphere therein. This isa 


| serious thing, bat smokers make very light of it. 


A young girl dangerously ill turned her face 
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close to her pillow and sobbed out—“ Oh! I will 
be glad to die! I cannot endure this!” And then, 
when her dear friend put her fair, sweet face down 
besides liers on the pillow, and moaned out—“ Is 
there nothing in this world that I can do for 
you ?” the sick girl, moved by a sudden impulse, 
whispered, “ No, no; no one must know it but 
you, and you won’t tell it, will you? My poor, 
broken-hearted papa kisses me in his distress of 
mind, and the odor of the foul cigar is on my 
hanas and face and clothes, and I fairly hate my- 
self for it. It isso filthy!” The pitying friend 
did not tell, but the low indulgence of smoking 
was banished forever, and the father’s clean, kind 
caress was loathsome no more. 

A pretty little poem is drifting all over our 
land, called “ Doctor Cat.’ How a cat came into 
the sick-room of a little boy, and the pleasure 
was so great that the disease turned favorably. 
The child’s happiness and health came to him 
with the advent of the cat. So, carry with you to 
the sick-room a bit of cheer. If it is no larger than 
the sunbeam that steals in at a tiny crevice, it 
will have a ministry for good. 

A pastor’s visit should not be formal. It should 
be religious in atmosphere; to make it entirely 
religious, exclusively so, seems too closely akin to 
the practice that associates religion mainly with 
death and the future. We all know that it be- 
longs to life and health as truly as to sickness and 
death, and there is just as good reason for speak- 
ing the name of Christ on the highway as in the 
sick-room, It is always appropriate. A visit may 
be useful and helpful without it, but is completer 
with it. Do not let the voice change in speaking 
trom the secular to the sacred ; it is repulsive, und 
suggests hypocrisy to have it change to a nosey, 
whine-y pulpit twang. Let there be nothing offi- 
cial about the visit to the sick ; nothing like busi- 
ness or dealing or money matters should be 
thought of. Let all such visits, from first to last, 
be pleasant and helpful, the visit of a genial, 
sympathizing, Christian human being, trustful 
and cheerful. 

It is kind to carry some little thing to the sick 
one, if the case is not very serious. A flower, a 
branch of beautiful leaves, a handful of sweet- 
smelling buds; a little candy flavored with cinna- 
mon or cloves; a rare orange or some fine fresh 
lemons or grapes, tropical or otherwise ; a cluster 
of drooping grasses, a clump of moss, a spray of 
meadow honeysuckles or wild pinks, or any tri- 
fling object like these. which is sure to give pleas- 
ure. If the invalid is fond of music, a hymn or 
song, if not difficult to render, is likewise a source 
of delight, especially one of the old, sweet hymns 
that Taylor thinks may be sang in Heaven by 
some of the saints who loved and sang it on 
earth. 

Do not have a set of rules to go by ; the visitor 


| suggested by the personal heart. 











needs to be spontaneous, sympathetic, genuine— 
The best prep- 
aration is not a memory stored with the substance 
of exhortation, with a set of quotations from the 
Scriptures, ready cut-and-dried, to draw] out with 
lengthened visage, but a genuine human sympathy 
for impulse; good common sense for guidance, and 
warm Christian life to give quality to the work. 

Then let the heart speak—it can be trusted—and 
God will bless the effort and bring great good out 
of it; for “I was sick and ye visited me.” 


The fragrance of a fading flower 
Sent lovingly, 
The gleaming of a sudden smile 
Or sudden tear, 
The warmer pressure of the hand, 
The tone of cheer, 
The hush that means, “I cannot speak, 
But I have heard!” 
The note that only bears a verse 
From God's own Word— 
Such tiny things we hardly count 
As ministry, 
The givers deeming they have shown 
Scant sympathy ; 
But when the heart is overwrought, 
Ob! 
The power of such tiny things 
To make it well! 
RosELLA Rice. 


who can tell 


THE SILVER WEDDING. 


WENTY-AND-FIVE fair years ago, 
A blue-eyed girl, in garb of snow, 
With virgin crimson flushing her white brow, 
Stood at the holy shrine and breathed the bridal 
vow. 


With bright hopes blossoming in youth’s blue sky, 

The blushing bride went forth with beaming eye, 

To gather, in the sunshine of sweet days, 

The buds of promise goldening green ways 

Of wedded life ; to night again she stands 

Beside her early love, with matron hands 

Full of God’s gifts, that grew along the years 

That lengthened from her bridal ; naught of tears, 

Through the long journey, furrows the fair brow 

Of the blessed wife. who breathed the nuptial vow 
Twenty-and-five fair years ago! 


May thesweet music of the Sirver Wepprne drift 
Through twenty-five as blooming, happy yeurs 
As those they’ve walked through from their youth, 
and sift 
Sunlight along the days, undimmed with tears— 
Harmoniously, in life’s declining sun, 
Blend with the melody of a GOLDEN one, 
Twenty-and-five fair years to come. 
Saran J.C. WHITTLESEY. 
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BUT A PHAILISTIN &? 


A STORY OF 


THESE DAYS. 


By VIRGINIA 


F. TowNnsEnp. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
“3S anything on your mind, Miss Vane?” 
] asked Alsey, suddenly pausing in the midst 
of a story she was relating, and regarding 
her friend curiously. 
Natalie roused herself with some compunction. 


“What makes you ask that?” she inquired, | 


parrying Alsey’s question with another. 

“ Because you didn’t seem to hear what I said. 
I don’t believe you have the faintest idea what I 
was talking about. Confess now, you haven’t !” 

Alsey leaned forward from the window-seat on 
which she had dropped when she had entered the 
chamber, and looked with smiling archness in her 
friend’s face. 

“Do forgive me this time, Alsey,” entreated 
Natalie, and she took the pretty face between her 
palms and gave it a little caressing shake. “ Be- 
gin again, und I promise not to lose a syllable, an 
intonation. 
smoke rose and the Sybil opened her lips to 
speak |” 

Alsey’s laugh rippled out merrily. 

“The audience had to take the consequences,” 
she said, “if they forgot and didn’t heed the 
oracles; and so you, too, must pay the penalty 
and miss my story. It is one of the kind that 
always loses by a second telling. But this isn’t 
the first time you haven’t heard when I have been 
talking to you.” 

“Have I really been so impolite, Alsey ?” 

“There now! If you speak in that tone I shall 
repent telling you. One would think I had ac- 
cused you of something dreadful. I only wanted 
to be sure that nothing was troubling you.” 

Natalie was touched by the fresh proof of 
Alsey’s feeling which this speech evinced. For 
the first time she wondered a little at the girl’s 
obliviousness, for Mr. Thorndike was not on guard 
in his niece’s presence, and showed his liking for 
Miss Vane in very decided ways. No doubt 
Alsey’s fondness for her friend went far to explain 
her blindness at this juncture. Natalie reflected, 
too, that all her future might owe its shaping to 
the girl’s affection. Her next speech was born of 
a swift, grateful impulse that, before she was really 
aware, had broken into the words—‘O Alsey! 
what a dear little simpleton you are!” 

“ Because I always want tosee you look happy? 
Is that what constitutes a simpleton?”—her tone 
grave enough, but her eyes twinkling. 


* Copyrighted 1884, by Vircin1a F. TownsEnp, 


I will listen as they did when the | 


“You must find out the meaning for yourself,” 
said Natalie, lightly, But a moment later her 
voice was a shade graver as she said: “ You have 
made me very happy this summer, Alsey—happier 
than I ever expected to be again in my life!” 

“Oh! how glad I am to hear you say that! I 
shall repeat it to Uncle Andrew. Do you know, 
| if it were anybody else I should almost be jealous, 
| he thinks so much of you!” 

“How very absurd, child! I am sure you 
| would never have such a feeling about me, let 
| come what would.” 

Alsey could not dream .of what the light tone 
| covered or that the speaker felt for a moment that 

she was robbing the chi'd of a part of her birth- 
right—a feeling that was followed by a swift re- 
}solve that Alsey should never have reason to 
| regret what might happen—she should never be 
the loser in love or happiness if—— 
| A low trill of laughter broke suddenly into Na- 
talie’s reflections. 

“Tt is too funny to think about my ever being 
jealous of you, Miss Vane. The more Uncle An- 
drew thinks of you, the gladder I shall be. I 
never would have forgiven him if he hadn’t liked 
you a great deal.” 

“That would have been rather hard on him, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“No; it would have been simply what he de- 
served. He was talking about you this morning 
before he went away. ‘You and Miss Vane must 
have your ride this morning,’ he said. ‘You must 
do all you can, Pussy, to have her enjoy herself 








when I am not about.’ 

“TI promised him I would, and then I said, 
‘Uncle Andrew, aren’t you glad I got her to come 
| to us this summer?’ ‘Oh! yes; I am very glad ? 
| he answered, And then he laughed to himself, 
| You little witch,’ he said, ‘ you did me a mighty 
good turn that time!’ And he came and took me 
in his arms and kissed me.” 

This was a part of the talk which took place 
one morning in Miss Vane’s room before she and 
| Alsey settled down to the drawing lesson which 
| always preceded their ride. 

Alsey’s fatuity, however, was not shared by 
everybody under the roof at Oak Glades. Mrs. 
Bell’s sharp black eyes let little escape that oc- 
curred within their range of vision. Her reason- 
ings from these observations, too, usually hit the 
mark, With her sex’s keen interest in all such 
matters, she had, from the first, been awake to any 
signs of partiality for his guest on the part of Mr. 
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Thorndike. She knew the man too well to give 
much weight to merely courteous attentions and 
gallant speeches. He could be lavish of these 
when the notion took him. The shrewd little 
housekeeper, too, had her private opinions about 
the ambushes that had been laid by more than one 
of the pretty women who from time to time glided 
across the threshold of Oak Glades. 

But after some quiet observations Mrs. Bell had 
reached the conclusion that Miss Vane was not 
making a “dead set” at Mr. Thorndike; that she 
would not do that for any man. 

The honsekeeper’s first liking for Natalie had 
grown into a warm feeling with longer acquain- 
tance. She had watched Mr. Thorndike’s bearing 
toward his guest with a deeper interest than that 
of mere feminine curiosity. But the frank, kindly 
intercourse of the two was not of the kind which 
gossip battens on. It was perfectly adapted to the 
relation which existed between Alsey’s uncle and 
his niece’s friend. 

Within the last few weeks, however, a subtle 
change in Mr. Thorndike’s manner had struck 
Mrs. Bell. It had a shade of something which 
she had never seen him exhibit toward any woman 
before. That morning, while the conversation was 
going on in Natalie’s chamber, Mrs. Bell, below 
stairs, busied with some last touches she always 


reserved for her own hands in the library, was re- | 


yolving a scene which she had witnessed the even- 
ing before. 

She happened to be in the hall when Natalie 
descended the stairs to join Alsey outside. Mr. 
Thorndike must have caught the swift steps, for 
he came to the drawing-room door, paper in hand, 
when Natalie passed in her shade-hat. 

“You ought to put on a shawl, Miss Vane,” he 
said, observing that she wore no wrapping. “The 
dew has begun to fall. You forget that Maine is 
slightly nearer the North Pole than Massachu- 
setts.” 

“So slightly, that the difference in latitude will 
do me no harm,” answered Natalie, playfully, as 
she went out into the night with the thoughtless- 
ness which is apt to come of youth and a perfect 
circulation. 

Mr. Thorndike followed her, catching up a 
shawl which hung on the banister. 

“T can't consent to your going out unless you 
wear this,” he said, drawing the fleecy folds about 
the graceful shoulders. “If you will not take 
care of your health for your own sake, Miss Vane, 
you have still to remember that it is of the utmost 
consequence to somebody else.” 

The words meant something, but the look and 
tone which accompanied them meant more. They 
all came up to Mrs, Bell now, as she dusted the 
library table, and arranged books and_ bric-a-brac 
—a work which she would delegate to no house- 


maid. But her thoughts went more briskly than 


| the busy hands. “He can pay pretty compliments 
|to a woman, and show her all sorts of attentions 
| that will raise her hopes and make her think he’s 
nibbling at her bait. But he’s always on his 
| guard and knows when he’s gone just far enough, 
| Haven’t I seen him with that cool, amused look 
‘in his eyes when he was flattering some pretty 
woman, and I could have told her, for all her 
bright smiles, she was throwing out her lure in 
vain ! 

“ But it was all different last night. He was so 
quiet and earnest and tender. I’ve seen him put 
| shawls on handsome women’s shoulders before, 
| but he never looked down on them in that way. 
| She’s never spread a net to catch him, and he 
| knows that as well as I do. ’Taint in her to do 
lit. But he might go the round world over and 
| not find another like her. Bless her big brown 
| eves und that bend of her head that makes me 
| think of a tall white lily! There’s that darling 
| little Alsey, too! There’d be no putting of noses 
out of joint if he chose her precious Miss Vane! 

“Well, one swaller doesn’t make a summer. 
You must keep mum as a mouse, Marthy Bell. 
But after what you saw last night it’ll be your 
own fault if you don’t carry a pair of wide-open 
eyes about with you—that’s all.” 

These thoughts hummed like a hive of bees in 
the housekeeper’s busy brain that morning as she 
flapped her dust-brush about the carved legs of 
the antique library table. The thoughts did credit 
to her native acuteness, but they owed their inspi- 
ration and coloring in a large degree to a warm, 
impulsive heart. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
HERE was company again at Oak Glades. 
This time the number of guests was so large 
that it taxed the housekeeper’s resources to accom- 
 sanete them with sleeping-quarters. But they 
wore all at last comfortably bestowed under thie 
ample roof and settled themselves down to what 
the younger members of the party called “a 








There were about a dozen people, and some of 
these met by accident and some by prearrange- 
| ment. Among the latter were the wife and 
| daughter of an old business friend of the host’s. 

The two men had known each other from boy- 
|hood. Kindred purposes and ambitions had domi- 


|e there good time.” 


nated them in their youth. Each had had a hard 
tussle with poverty at the beginning; each had 
made it the supreme aim of his life to win a for- 
tune. Faculty and energy had had their reward 
in both cases. Jack Dayton, as well as Andrew 
Thorndike, had lived to see himself a rich man. 

Mrs. Dayton was a stately matron, and had a 
well-preserved complexion. She had been * 
village-belle, and stil] retained much of her youth- 
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| 


ful comeliness. Her dress, her bearing, her whole | 
manner showed her at once a woman of society. 
This manner had been carefully cultivated after 
certain models, and was largely the result of a 
faculty for keen surface observation, combined 
with considerable acquaintance with life in her 
own country and abroud. 

She was a woman of immense social ambitions, 
very persistent in carrying out any plan on which 
she set her heart; and she could bring a good 
deal of feminine slirewduess and finesse to bear on 
occasion. 

Mrs. Dayton brought with her Dora, the younger 
of her daughters. They had spent part of the 
season at Newport, part at Saratoga. Dora was 
pretty enough to make a sensation wherever she 
went. She had all her mother’s young bloom of 
complexion, with finer outlines of cheek and chin. 
Her eyes were of the darkest violet shade, and all 
about the fair young forehead clustered the curls 





whose bright yellow might well suggest the gleam- 
ing of the golden fleece. In foreign lands, where 
Dora had spent much of her girlhood, young 
Jovers had raved over that golden hair until | 
there was danger of the pretty head that carried | 





it being quite upset by the flattery. 

Mrs. Dayton plumed herself on a good many 
personal and social adjuncts. But she believed 
she had one paramount claim to distinction, and | 
that was that she belonged to the nobility of 
Europe. This claim was based partly on some | 
visits she had made in English country-houses | 
and in homes of titled people on the Continent, | 
but more especially on the fact that the elder of | 
her daughters had married a German Count. He 
himself felt that he had shown his wife and her | 
family an inconceivable condescension when he | 
made her a Countess, though he was deeply in 
debt, as he had wasted his slender patrimony in 
dissipations, and the shortest way out of his em- 
barrassments seemed to be through a rich father- | 
in-law. Bertha herself had not found her marriage 
a blissful one, and knew that her husband's family 
regarded her as a plebeian, though her father had 
the honor of supporting herself and her husband 


with his vulgar commercial gold. 

But thotgh Mrs. Dayton might occasionally 
be made conscious of these drawbacks, they were 
usnally swal'owed up in the immense satisfaction 
of knowing that she was the mother of a Countess. 
It made her secretly, and whenever circumstances 
permitted openly, contemptuous of everything 
American. She had during the last years lived 
much abroad, and she aped foreign manners, 
habits wavs of life. She had become in taste and 
feeling thoroughly denationalized. She had 
learned some of the shibboleth of artistic circles, | 
and was fond of quoting the opinions and doings 
of the American colony in Paris and regretting | 
the fall of the Empire. She regarded it as her 


great misfortune that she had been born on the 
Western Continent, and could expatiate for hours 
on the comfort and satisfaction of belonging to a 
small, privileged patrician caste. 

This woman, who owed everything she had and 
was to the larger freedom and wider opportunities 
of her native land, and who, born under the social 
conditions she affected, would have been ranked 
with the peasant class and rigidly excluded from 
any other, had no pride in her birthright, no sense 
of gratitude to those who had paid the heavy 
price for it. She would have met any suggestion 
of this sort with a sneer at the “ American eagle,” 
and finished by growing pathetic and patronizing 
over the fact that there was “no society in 
America.” 

Mrs. Dayton regarded her residence at home in 
the light of an exile. She felt herself a sort of 
missionary among aborigines when she was on her 
native soif. But she never absorbed anything 
that was fine in the elder civilization. Its noble 
characters, its inspiring legends, its grand historic 
lessons, were nothing to her. Her knowledge and 
experience were used in her native land to incul- 
cate a feeling of exclusiveness and to awaken a 
faint echo of medieval social traditions and 
ideas, 

But though she enjoyed the great distinction of 
being the mother of a Countess, Mrs. Dayton did 
not find her life at all times one of absolute bliss. 
Her husband had never more than partially 


ishared his wife’s ambitions in these directions. 


He had from the beginning often expressed a 
doubt whether “the game was worth the candle,” 
which, translated into plain prose, meant whether 
the honor of having a Count for a son-in-law was 
vast enough to pay for supporting him. 

Of late, however, the call for remittances had 
been so frequent, and for such large amounts, that 


|even Mrs. Dayton had become alarmed, especially 
| when the Count’s extravagances forced some new 
| economies on herself and Dora. 


Mr. Dayton had lost all patience with his son- 
in-law. He frequently sent him and his title to the 
dogs,and declared he would not pay the Count’s 


| gambling debts. He had even gone so far as to 


say he would sooner give his younger daughter 
to a day laborer than to the biggest upstart Jord 


(of them all. He expressed these sentiments in 


one of his rages of course, and Mrs. Dayton did 
not in the least doubt her power to manage him 
when it came to Dora’s marriage, as she had in 
Bertha’s. But the fact that her husband had lost 
heavily in some late speculations made his tongue 
and his temper particularly aggravating when it 
came to any demands on his purse. 

All these facts had had their influence in bring- 


|ing Mrs. Dayton to Oak Glades that summer. 


She had come, she told herself, to see how the 
land lay, which figure, reduced to fact, meant to 
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see whether she should or not set heart and soul at 
work to bring about a marriage between Dora and 
Mr. Thorndike. 

The two families had always known each other. 
The men had had more or less business relations, 
which had brought their wives into a social con- 
tact. This was, of course, long before Mrs. Day- 
ton went abroad or had European ambitions. 

Her husband had always liked Mr. Thorndike, 
and had spoken of him with the respect which 
one successful business man feels for another. A 
rich son-in-law, solid and substantial, would go 
far to counterbalance the drawbacks which were 
bound up with Bertha’s title. Desirable as a Count 
was in a family, he had proved a most expensive 
luxury, and the Daytons could not afford another. 

Mr. Thorndike was a very rich man, and, her 
husband always declared, bound to get richer. 
He had been fond of Dora, had held her on his 
knee and petted her in his man’s fashion when 
she was achild. That he was old enongh to be 
her father was a fact to which Mrs. Dayton did 
not give a second thought. A little frost in one’s 
hair and beard does not make an old man, and 
Andrew Thorndike would not look out of place 
as a young woman’s husband, especially as he 
would be a rich one. 

Mrs. Dayton had kept her own counsel when 
she proposed to Dora that they should run off 
with some friends to Oak Glades for a few days, 
Dora was not quite conscious of the fact herself, 
but she was really in the matrimonial market for 
the highest bidder. She was a little over twenty, 
and, though her nature had been greatly warped 
by her training, she still retained something of 
the freshness and naturalness of girlhood. She 
carried out, with entire unconsciousness, the rdle 
her mother desired. She was fond of her father’s 
old friend, and hung about him with jests and 
pretty girlish ways, to which he responded much 
as he did to Alsey’s. He liked Dora; thought 
her mothers with her ridiculous airs and her 
European nonsense, had not quite spoiled the 
child, after all. Shrewd as he was, it never en- 
tered his mind that her mother could have any 
matrimonial designs at the bottom of this visit 
Dora Dayton, the pretty, graceful girl of twenty, 
still seemed to Andrew Thorndike the child he 
had trotted on his knee. 

Oak Glades was very gay now with bright 
laughter and merry voices, with coming and go- 
fing, with all the life and color that a crowd of 
guests bring in their train. 

There was nothing very distinctive about the 
ladies of the party. They were pretty much what 
polished society and prosperous surroundings make 
of ordinary women. Their gay dresses made lovely 
effects when they walked about the grounds, and 
they were quite equal to all the graceful duties of 
drawing-room and dinner table. They were not 





above being a good deal impressed by Mrs. Day- 
ton’s decided personality—by her habit of recur- 
ring to her acquaintance with titled persons as 
well as by her quiet way of aliuding to “ her son 
and daughter, the Count and the Countess.” 

A trio of Harvard undergraduates dropped in 
unexpectedly on the party, and were induced to 
stay two or three days. They were making the 
round of the mountains on foot, and appeared— 
happy, jolly, good-hearted young fellows—sun- 
browned and footsore, in their flannel suits. Of 
course, they brought a fresh element of young life 
to the party. 

Mrs. Dayton was in the best of moods, She had 
great faith in her adroitness to seize happy mo- 
ments and make events serve her turn. She re- 
Jaxed the strict surveillance which, following the 
European models, she had exercised over her 
daughter; and the girl, in a seventh heaven with 
her new freedom, went, unchecked, her way of 
young mirth and gayety. 

There was, however, one person at Oak Glades 
toward whom, from the beginning, Mrs. Dayton 
had felt a subtle antagonism. This was Natalie 
Vane. The elder lady experienced a little un- 
easiness under the surprise with which she learned 
that the younger was passing the summer here. 
The feeling was not lessened when, keenly on the 
watch, she observed Mr. Thorndike’s manner 
toward his niece’s friend. Mrs. Dayton could not, 
either, be long in the house without becoming 
aware of Alsey’s attachment to Miss Vane. This 
was certain to overflow in a | kinds of enthusiastic 
praises in the latter's absence. 

Mrs. Dayton soon began to have a secret jeu!- 
ousy of Miss Vane, as of one who might possibly 
stand in the way of the carrying out of her new 
plans, Natalie’s beauty, and a personality that lay 
behind and vastly heightened its charm, were 
facts to which Mrs. Dayton’s secret antipathy 
could not blind her. She soon made up her mind 
that this young person had her own game to play, 
and that her long visit at Oak Glades was a part 
of it. 

This conviction was a very natural one on the 
part of the elder woman. It would have been 
impossible for her to conceive of the scruples 
which made Natalie hesitate so long in accepting 
Mr. Thorndike’s offer. If Mrs. Dayton judged 
other people by her own standards, she only did 
what most human beings do, She was, however, 
too thoroughly a woman of the world to let any 
hint of her feeling escape her. Indeed, as her 
jealous dislike grew more decided, she made it * 
point to be lavish of kind speeches and polite 
attentions to Miss Vane when they were thrown 
together. 

One morning the young people were out on the 
piazza after breakfast. Raymond Gladden—« 
Ray, as most of the world called him—was gazing 
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at the horizon through his field-glass. Ile was 
one of the Harvard undergraduates. Natalie 
liked his brave, honest, sun-browned face. He 
might have stood, she thought, for a young Her- 
cules, with his broad shoulders and his stalwart 
limbs, full of youthful strength and vigor. 

Ray sometimes cauglit a glance in the brown 
eyes when they met his which he could not 
fathom. He was a good deal fascinated with 
Alsey at this time, but he did think Miss Vane’s 
were the finest eyes he had ever seen. He could 
not know when he surprised that look that he 
had, for the moment, suggested another youth at 
his age—a youth at Harvard, too, with the down 
of early manhood about his chin. 

Natalie happened to be out on the piazza not 
fur from Ray Gladden this morning. He sud- 
denly turned and came toward her, holding out 
the field-glass and saying : 


“ Won't you take a look at Mount Washington, | 
Miss Vane? One doesn’t often have a chunce to | 


see the old fellow through such an atmosphere.” 
“Thank you,” said Natalie, as she took the 
glass. “I usually come out here after breakfust, 


but the mists do not often allow me a glimpse of 
the mountain. How grandly he lifts that gray | 


shoulder against the blue this morning! It is 
always the centre of the landscape to me. So 
many other eves besides mine are turned toward 
that summit all summer—from such a wide area, 


Of course, there was a chorus of laughter at 
| this reply, and Alsey, equal to the occasion, said ; 
| “You shall have Brownie to go off on, Dora, 
only you must promise to bring her back. I 
' can’t lose her, even for an elopement.” 

“And I never would stir an inch under those 
conditions,” retorted Dora, shaking her head 
iarchly at Alsey, while the fluffy hair shone bright 
| through all its crimpled masses in the sunshine. 
|“ Ah, my little Alsey! I have just discovered the 
| depth of your friendship for me. You won't even 
| sucrifice your horse to my romance!” 

Fresh peals of laughter from the gay, thought- 
|less creatures followed this remark, and then 
somebody said to Alsey : 

“If we are not to have an elopement, do think 
of the next best thing.” 

She reflected a moment. 

“We might go to Moose Notch,” she said. 

“Where is that?” spoke up several voices. 

“It is the loveliest place—wild and romantic 
and bewitching beyond anything you can imagine. 
|It is about ten miles off. The drive is awfully 
rough, but one doesn’t mind that, and when you 
once get into the Notch you have the falls before 
you—the river dashing and leaping over the 

rocks, like some great, live creature. One can’t 
| describe such things. But peop’e come for miles 
;around to see those falls and the wonderful 
|scenery about them. There are such delightful 


too! The thought gives one a larger sense of | little nooks along the banks for picnics, green and 


human companionship.” 
“You have thrown a poetic halo about the gray 


|shady. Somebody has said that such pretty, dainty 
| bits could only have been intended for the dining- 


stones,” said young Gladden, half gayly, half} halls of the fairies.’ 


seriously. “Two or three mornings later, when I 
watch the sunrise from that summit, I shall turn 
and salute you, Miss Vane.” 

“Thank you,” replied Natalie. “It is dread- 
fully unromantic to say so, but I shall probably 
be gound asleep at that particular moment.” 

While this talk was going on the rest of the 


young people, grouped at the other end of the| 


piazza, were having theirs too. It was full of all 
bright nonsense and broken by peals of laughter. 

In one of the slight pauses Dora Dayton found 
time to think and ask suddenly : 

“What..is to be the programme for to-day, 
Alsey ?” 

“What do you want it, Dora?” 

“Oh! something new and delightful,” exclaimed 
Dora, whose spirits were fairly running away with 
her in the rare freedom she had found at Oak 
Glades. She was often restive under her mother’s 
espionage. “1 want to have a delicious old lark— 
something awfully jolly and daring and dreadful!” 

“ How would an elopement suit you, Miss Day- 
ton?” asked one of the Harvard fellows—a_tall, 
Saxon-featured, light-haired junior. 

“Oh! nothing in the world would delight me 
80 much!” promptly rejoined the girl. 





| “Let us go and see it all.” “Can’t it be to- 
|day?” “Wouldn’t it be jolly to have a picnic 
‘there?’ A swift fire of comment and question ran 
| about the group, whose blood was stirred by curi- 
| osity and young love of adventure. 
| “Wecould go as well as not if Uncle Andrew 
| would only consent,” replied Alsey. 

At that instant the gentleman in question ap- 
peared in the d-orway with Mrs. Dayton. He 
had been escorting her over the house—he was 
rather fond of displaying the premises to his 
' guests—and Mrs. Dayton had been charmed with 
the comfort and elegance of the interior and with 
its general resemblance to the English country- 
houses she had visited. “A man must be rich to 
keep up asummer home of that kind. and Andrew 
Thorndike never went bevond his means.” This 
was the undercurrent of her reflections as she 
moved from room to room, lavishing comment 
|and praise in a way best calculated to gratify her 
| host. 
| “Ah, you young people! you seem in high 
|feather this morning!’ Mr. Thorndike saluted 
the group on the piazza. 
| “Of course we are!” exclaimed Dora, coming 
swiftly toward him. “ And you are the one man 


| 
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of all the world whom we most desire tosee at this 
moment !” 

“Then I am the happiest one,” Mr. Thorndike 
replied, with ready gallantry. 

The girl would have reminded one who had 
seen it of Hamon’s radiant Aurora at the moment 
when she draws the convolvulus to her lips and 
drinks the dew from the flower. All the beauty 
and grace of ripening girlhood hung about Dora. 
Around her forehead and low on her temples 
gleamed and rippled the halo of her golden hair. 
The dark azure of her eves shone like a deep lake 
tonched with the sunrise. She was rather tall, 
and her graceful slenderness was draped in some 
fine fabric of Eastern wool, whose folds clung close 
around her, while their soft shell-pink gave a ten- 
der, flower-like glow to her face. 

Mrs. Dayton was delighted. The fair, bloom- 
ing creature stood under Mr. Thorndike’s eyes. 
What mortal man could fail to be moved by such 
a sight? 

The lady turned to him, sayihg playfully : 

“This danghter of mine has slipped entirely 
out of my control since we came to Oak Glades 
It is wholly your fault, Mr. Thorndike. She 
knows she is safe under your wing, behave as 
badly as she may.” 

“So she is,” he rejoined. “You shall have 
pretty face of yours under my wing.” 

It seemed impossible not to pay her a compli- 
ment, though Mr. Thorndike ought to have known 
that it would be likely to do her more harm than 
good. But Dora was too intent on the matter in 
hand to heed the flattery this time. 

“Mr. Thorndike,” she began, breathlessly, 
have all set our hearts on going to Moose Notch 


“we 


to day. 
glorious lark generally. 
you will go with us!” 


“Yes, Uncle Andrew, do say we may!” added 


Do say we may and that 


Alsey’s silvery treble, as she came and stood by | 


her friend. 

They were both blondes of different types. If 
Dora Dayton made one think of Aurora, Alsey 
was a rosy Bacchanté, 

“Moose Notchd” repeated Mr. Thorndike. 
“That means ten miles of the roughest hill-road 
in this county. Think of the pitches and of your 
bones, young women!” 

“We will take the risk for our bones, 
Alsey, airily. 

“ Yes, indeed, we will,” added Dora. 

“ My dear, do you know what you are saying ?” 
interposed her mother. 

“Now, mamma, don’t, please,” answered the 
daughter, impatiently. “ You always do object to 
things. Do let me have my fill of fun once. You 
know this is America.” 

“ And the best place on the planet. Mind that, 


” 





your own way, Dora, so long as you keep that| seemed to have caught 


We mean to have a picnic there and a} 








cried | 





Dora,” added Mr. Thorndike, who, while he had 
a certain liking for Jack Dayton’s wife—a liking 
that was woven of old strands of association and 
friendly intercourse—stil! felt a sensible man’s dis- 
gust at her European affectations. 

The rest of the young people, all eager for 
the excursion, now gathered about the host, 
Alsey suddenly caught sight of Miss Vane with 
Ray Gladden, still occupied with the field-glass, 
at the corner of the piazza. 

“Do come here, Miss Vane,” she called. 
are all going to Moose Notch this morning.” 

Her uncle made a wry face. 

“That is taking matters into your own hands 
with a vengeance,” he said. “Here is an example 
of my authority”—turning to Mrs. Dayton. 
“These young minxes ride over us rough-shod,” 
But when her uncle spoke in that tone Alsey 
Faxon knew she was sure in the end to carry her 


“ We 


point. 

At that moment Miss Vane, with Ray Gladden, 
She came by the side of 
She 


approached the group. 
the young man, tall and fair and graceful. 
wore a morning dress of pale-yellow bunting. A 
wide sash of gold satin was knotted at her waist. 
The sunlight dwelt like a tender caress on all the 
pure lines of the face and neck, The dark eyes 
had gazed into the summer morning ‘until they 
its radiance. Under its 
nimbus of auburn-brown hair the face had the 
rich warmth of some beautiful flower. 

If Natalie had had a secret purpose to aggra- 
vate Mrs. Dayton, slie could not have better chosen 
time and place. She happened to come close to 
Dora’s side. Even the bunting held its own in 
proximity with the Eastern fabric. Mrs, Dayton, 
who patronized Paris dressmakers, was alive to 
that fact. But this was quite swallowed up in the 
sense of what was taking place under Mr. Thorn- 
dike’s eyes. Her dislike became suddenly a vin- 
dictive feeling toward the young woman who was 
standing in her insolent beauty by her daughter's 
side. What business had she to come there under 
Mr. Thorndike’s eyes at that particular moment? 

Mrs. Dayton’s aggravation would not have been 
lessened could she have read the gentleman’s 
thoughts at that juncture. “Ah, my dear!” he 
was saying to himself; “you are positively daz- 
They are all birds of fine feather, but you 


zling. 
You would 


can hold your own among the best. 
do for the king’s mate””—and he actually thought 
of that old story of Cophetua which he had read 
in his boyhood. 

“ Didn’t I hear something about Moose Notch ?” 
inquired Natalie. 

Alsev took it upon herself to reply. 

“ We are all going to start for it at once.” 

Natalie turned for corroboration to Mr. Thorn- 
dike. 


“They have come on me like an avalanche, 
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Miss Vane,” he said. “ Won’t you take a strong 
stand against steep pitches, stiff bones, and Moose 
Notch ?” 

“That is asking too much,” gayly answered 
Natalie. “I am ready to encounter pitches and 
risk bones for the sake of Moose Notch.” 

The younger people set up a cheer; the elder 
came out of the house to learn what it meant. 
They, too, crught the spirit of the moment, and 
did not demur to the drive on the score of distance 
or rough roads. 

The young people had carried the day, when 
Mr. Thorndike set out for Mrs. Bell, who was soon 


at her wits’-ends packing fat hampers for the | 


picnic. 

“But it was that Miss Vane who turned the 
scales,” reflected Mrs. Dayton, as she mounted the 
staircase. “ Have a pair of fine eyes bewitched 
Andrew Thorndike?” 

Mrs. Dayton had a keen scent for people’s ante- 
cedents and genealogies. Her knowledge of Miss 
Vane’s past hardly extended beyond the fact that 
she was the daughter of a clergyman. Her simple, 
unaffected grace of presence and manner was 
something which a woman of the world could not 
fail to accept as evidence of good breeding; but 
all this only enhanced the growing ill-will of the 
elder woman toward the younger. 

Mrs. Dayton had more than once calculated the 
cost of Miss Vane’s toilet, from the bits of old lace 
at her throat to the rosettes on her slippers. The 
general inexpensiveness was only a fresh tribute 
to the taste of the wearer. How did that young 
woman contrive to get such effects ont of such 
slender means! Mrs. Dayton actually thought, 
with a pang of envy, of hér Paris dry goods and 
dressmakers’ bills. But she at once inferred that 
Miss Vane could not be a young lady of fortune. 

As she mounted the last stair that morning, 
Alsey’s voice came to her through an open door: 

“Our drawing lessons have come to a dead 
stand-still, Miss Vane.” 

“There is no help for it just now,” replied an- 
other voice. “ We must try and catch up when we 
are by ourselves again.” 

Mrs. Dayton paused for a moment. There was 
a curious flash in her eyes. She had a hard line 
of jaw which showed itse!f with certain expres- 
sions. It came out strongly now. 

“Ah!” she mentally ejaculated. “I’ve struck 
the trail, as I live! The creature is a drawing- 
teacher! So her pretty face and her fine manners 
come down to that! It’s enough to disgust one | 


have felt ashamed of them. But there was a tone 
of triumphant malice through all her reflections 
as she prepared herself for the drive to Moose 
Notch that morning. 

And in the opposite chamber Natalie Vane was 
getting ready, too—humming little, happy airs to 
herself—not dreaming she had made an enemy 
who was biding her time to strike her a blow. 


CHAPTER XX. 

HOUGH the road was rough and steep, no- 

body who went to Moose Notch was ever 
known to regret it. The sylvan wildness of the 
scene—the gray rocks, their harsh outlines softened 
by moss and lichen ; the ancient woods, full of the 
mysterious charm of primeval nature—amply re- 
paid one for the long climb into the heart of the 
restful solitude. 

But the poetry of Moose Notch was in its falls, 
The river, which flowed for miles over a broad, 
level bed, was suddenly forced into a narrow 
chasm between high walls of rock. The brown, 
winding current underwent a swift transformation, 
It swept—a white, glittering thing—down that 
granite stairway of more than forty feet; it tore 
itself against the splintered rocks; it shook the 
air like thunder as it came, leaping and flashing, 
down the steep gorge like some wild creature fierce 
for its freedom. 

Below the falls, where the stream widened again 
into rich, brown shallows, or flashed over the 
stones and rocky terraces in little, glittering cas- 
cades, the banks were bewitching. Nature had 
let her fancy run riot in all sorts of pretty, fairy 
haunts and nooks, embowered in shade and bright- 





ened with the religious light of that tender sun- 
shine which filters through roofs of green leaves. 
Along the banks, too, lay little grassv openings, 
level as a floor, with soft, frequent patches of shade 
from the cedars and birches. These openings 
were daintily suggestive of wild-wood parlors and 
fairy dances in summer moonlights. The puzzle 
always was which of the fragrant, woodsy nooks to 
choose for a picnic. Each had some distinctive 
witchery of its own. Somebody visiting Moose 
Notch and quoting Charles Lamb had declared 
that “if one could cut civilization and live in that 
lovely freedom and solitude, one always could be 
good and happy as the shepherds on the Delectable 

















Mountains.” 
The party reached Moose Notch after a three 
hours’ drive up the hills. There had been a good 


with American society. But I have got hold of | deal of hard jolting and plenty of shrieks and 
her status, and T shall choose my own time and | merriment from the younger people, but nobody 


way to make her feel it before I get through with 


was conscious of any serions damage to bones and 


J s . 
her” - | tendons when they at last alighted from the various 
These thoughts, you must remember, flashed | vehicles. 


rapidly through Mrs. Dayton’s brain. If she had 


read them coolly on paper she would probably | They were gay as creatures gone wild at a carni- 


The pienic consisted largely of young people. 
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val. They seattered in groups among the woods 
and risked their necks in perilous places about 
the rocks aud falls. The silences rung with their 
laughter—the echoes sent back their shouts; the 
greeuwood was all alive with bright, moving 
eolor, until it seemed that the old dream of the 
Greeks had come true at last: that joyous crea- 
tures had gathered from rocks and trees and 
waters to hold their revels in the ancient woods. 
Bat these young creatures, brimming over with 
happiness, would not have envied the immortals. 
It -eemed as though every joyous drop of blood in 
their veins was that mysterious ichor that could 
never know change or decay. This day was cer- 
tain to be one of those memories that last through 
a lifetime. When some of those glossy heads were 
gray, their owners would recall these hours with a 
sudden leap of the joyous pulses of their youth. 
At last 
hungry from climbs and rambles, to choose a place 
for the lunch. They settled on one of the beauti- 


the whole party gathered, flushed and 


ful little opens above the falls, where the song of 


the waters filled the air like a low musical accom- 
paniment. 

No king’s palace hall was ever so wonderful as 
that litt 
carpeted 
grand old trees and green thickets. 


le greenwood room, which Nature had 


with her softest grasses and shut in with 
Here some 


busied themselves with gathering branches and | 


building fires, while others laid the cloth and un- 
packed Mrs. Bell’s hampers, and at last they all 
settled themselves down on the grass to their 
lunch with that sort of appetite which one never 
brings to a well-ordered table. 

sut that pienic had its dramatic moments, too, 
and 
lunch was over and the party had left the 


open” 


and scattered itself in groups about the banks and | 


in the woods, 

All the loveliness of nature, all the large and 
tender suggestions that lie in her noble and beanu- 
tiful landscapes, are lost on some people. Mrs, 
Dayton had, as we know, brought a secret grudge 
to Moose Notch. A good many trifling things 
had occurred during the day to aggravate it. 
Those little polite attentions which Mr. Thorn- 
dike had shown Miss Vane had not escaped the 
elder woman’s watchfulness. If there was a fine 
view to be had, he took care that Alsey’s friend 
should not lose it. He showed an interest in what 
she said, 
variety of ways, all of which were an offense in 


he was solicitous for her comfort in a 
Mrs. Dayton’s eves, 

“Men are fouls!” she thought. “And Andrew 
Thorndike, with all his good sense, is no better 
than the rest of them. She is deep, too, I see 
and knows how to play her game. 
card in reserve that my lady doesn’t count on!’ 

The personal bitterness which Mrs. Dayton felt 
toward Miss Vane had its root in jealous alarm. 


tion. 


| 
| 


these fell late in the afternoon, when the | 


But I hold a| 


| Not that the former suspected anything serious at 
| the bottom of Mr. Thorndike’s evident admira- 
But a man who has no intentions of matri- 
mony may yet be under such a spell of fascination 
for one woman that she puts all the rest of her sex 
in the background to him. 

No one was better aware of this fact than Mrs, 
Dayton. Her suspicions made her do Natalie the 
| keenest injustice. She did not doubt that Miss 
Vane had contrived to win Alsey’s heart with an 
eve to the girl’s uncle. That any young woman 
in her situation would not raise heaven and earth 





to secure such a matrimonial prize as Andrew 
But that a 
womun who had come to Oak Glades as Alsey’s 


| 
| on . . ° P 
| Thorndike was simply inconceivable. 


| drawing-teacher, and who, consequently, was rele- 
| gated to the class who drew wages, might prevent 
|a consummation Mrs, Dayton devoutly hoped for 
| was not to be endured, 

She was accustomed to doing things with a high 
|hand. She would liked to make it un 
| comfortable for Natalie to remain at Oak Glades 
If she could not accomplish 


have 


}at this juncture. 
that, she would beliave toward her in a manner 
that would make it agreeable for the young woman 
to keep as little in her way as possible. Dora 
would in that case have the better chance with 
Mr. Thorndike. “It will go hard with me if | 
cannot keep a clear field for the child,” said the 
match-making mother. 

The party, as we said, broke into groups and 
Natalie set out alone 
On her return 


seattered after the lunch. 
for a short ramble up the banks. 
she came suddenly upon a little group of matrons, 
who, disinclined to further exertions, had disposed 





themselves on a bit of grassy slope, where some 
| large cedars flung the long, cool shadows of the 
lengthening afternoon. Natalie startled the group 


| as she suddenly appeared before them. The gray 
shade hat, the slender alpenstock, might have sug- 
dull 


She had come across a wild vine, 


| gested a shepherdess with her crook to a 
imagination. 
hose graceful tendrils had attracted her, 


lw and 


tearing off a long branch, she had thrown it over 
| her shoulder, where it hung like a scarf, and 
| again her face glowed above the green like a rich 
flower. 

“T had no idea of surprising you in this fash- 
ion,” she saluted the group, as she leaped lightly 
from a dry boulder on the edge of the river-bed 
to the bank. 

“QO Miss Vane! are you really ‘Maid Marian’ 
suddenly come out of the woods?” exclaimed one 
of the ladies, a lively little brunette. 

“ Hardly, as I didn’t leave Robin Hood in the 
forest,” Natalie answered, laughing a little, as she 
stood still and surveyed the party with her swift 





artist’s eve for its grouping. 
At that moment Ray Gladden burst into some 
| thick brake on a knoll at the left. Me had gone 


| 
| 
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off with Alsey and her companions, and rushed | fully impressed with the utter disregard of system 
back on some errand for the young people. No-| and orderly sequence in our social conditions. I 
body was aware of his proximity. But he, too, |hope our manners will mend with time and the 
was struck by the picture before him, and he| knowledge which a larger intercourse with the 
paused for a moment to take in the bright color, | best foreign society can alone bestow.” 
the pretty attitudes framed by the gray rocks and| With this expression of her sentiments, Mrs. 
the green cedars. hayton, sitting in the shadow of the cedur-tree, 
“Miss Vane looks pretty enough to be Maid | looked around her audience with the air of one 
Marian or Rosalind’ or, for that matter, any rdle! who had spoken ez cathedrd. 
she might choose,” said one of the ladies sotto| But the talk was, for the most part, lost on the 
voce to Mrs. Dayton, who sat near. | person at whom it had been secretly aimed. Na- 
The latter swept a cold, critical glance over the |talie was not in the habit of giving more than 
figure in front of her. What she saw was not| polite attention to Mrs. Dayton’s remarks. Had 
likely to allay some feeling which had been | she caught every syllable sie would have found 
secretly uppermost all day. it difficult to believe that one of her own country- 
“I suppose so,” her voice keyed to her neigh-| women could be seriously avowing such senti- 
bor’s, but it conveyed a cold disapproval. “It is | ments. 
a matter of taste, of course, but I am not fond of| There was a significant pause. Nobody seemed 
inclined to reply. The silence was not encourag- 





seeing young women pose for effect.” 
This was the first time Mrs. Dayton had al- | ing. 

lowed her secret feeling to escape her. She had| Mrs. Dayton began to feel that she had overshot 

not even confided it to Dora, who had taken a lik-| her mark. An audience of American women 

| might question the good taste of such strictures, 





ing to Natalie. 
This speech did not reach Natalie, who now | But what exasperated her was the sight of Miss 
approached the group and threw herself down on | Vane, a little way off, looking as happily repose- 
a bit of grass-cushioned earth, thus, in Ray Glad- | ful and unconscious as though she were a goddess 
den’s eyes, adding the finest effect to the picture. | whom no shafts of envious mortals could reach. 
Mrs. Dayton had been in her element for the} The sight made Mrs. Dayton, who was used to 
last hour. She had been talking about the titled | carrying her point, resolve to strike home. She 
people whom she knew abroad, and the English | would send her arrow into that self-complacent 
lord and the German baroness she had met that | young woman’s soul. 
summer at Newport. She had impressed her | But Mrs. Dayton, intent only on piercing her 
audience a good deal, She had enlarged with the | enemy’s armor, forgot there might be weaknesses 
air of one to the manner born on the repose and | in her own. 
satisfaction to be found in a “select and privi- When she spoke again it was in that slightly 
leged society, such as one could have no idea of in | raised tone which, addressing nobody in particu- 
America,” her voice dropping to a half-pathetic, l lar, yet commands general attention, 
half-patronizing key in the last clause. “Tf I seem to speak with a good deal of feeling,” 
“But you know,” rejoined one of her hearers, | she said, “it is because the whole matter is always 
rather seriously, “we in America believe that the | painfully forced on me when I return to America, 
world was made for the average—not for a small, | One is almost certain to be drawn into unpleasant 
favored class, who shall take all that is best and social relations on this side of the Atlantic. You 
finest to themselves and leave the others out in| are never sure of your next neighbor. You are 
the cold.” liable to stumble on persons who insult you by 
The lady who spoke for her own land was a| presuming on social equality. One cannot, of 
little, delicate-featured, hazel-eyed woman. She | course, be forever hunting up antecedents and 
looked as though she might be put down rather | genealogies. That is the worst of it. You may 
easily. But Natalie’s appearance on the scene at | be thrown with persons who are at service. [ 
that moment had made a diversion. | don’t mean the domestic sort, of course; but I in- 
Mrs. Dayton resumed the talk in a moment. | elude under that head all those who have to earn 
“That notion of the world being made for the| their living by some form of labor—the wage- 
average,” she said, assuming her stateliest air, | drawing class.” 
“is, in my opinion, a thoroughly mischievous one.| Mrs. Dayton brought out her climax with im- 
It lies at the bottom of all that is crude and vul- | mense emphasis. She had waxed warm as she 
gar in American society. I am a profound believer proceeled. But she would hardly have ventured 
in caste. There can be no well-organized social | so far had there been no private spite to indulge. 
life where there exists no distinct and privileged|, The group of women who listened to Mrs. Day- 
order, with all its traditions of high birth and | ton were of the average sort in mind and charac- 
inherited wealth and long-used power. Indeed,}ter. Her rather arrogant personality and her 
all persons of rank who visit the States are pain- | large acquaintance with transatlantic life had had 
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They could not 
Perhaps each 


its influence with most of them. 
have agreed with her sentiments. 
yaited for the other to speak, with a feeling that 
it would not be agreeable to enter on a discussion 
with Mrs. Dayton. Some of her andience prob- 
ably feared lest she should suspect the “ shoe had 
pinched” if her opinions were challenged. 

It could not enter Natalie’s thoughts that Mrs. 
Dayton’s remarks had any reference to herself. 
She did not dream that the elder woman cherished 
any ill-will toward her. She was certainly the 
last woman in the world whom Natalie would 
have chosen to engage in a discussion, She had 
some very decided opinions regarding Mrs. Day- 
ton from their first interview. But, 
spoke, it seemed to devolve on Natalie 
the gauntlet for her own land, or, by remaining 
silent, feel herself rather a coward. Her very 
reluctance to speak was probably what forced her 


as nobody 
to take up 


into it at last. 

But this favored class which you admire, Mrs. 
Dayton,” she said, “can only exist by the sacrifice, 
That, surely, in the 


more or less, of the majority. 
end, cannot be just. 
noblest of all their noble work, when they laid the 
foundations of a new social order in a new world, 
by resolving that every man should have an equal 
chance.” 

Miss Vane had spoken for her country. There 
was a slight stir of approval among the ladies. 

But Mrs. Dayton felt that she had Natalie now 


inacorner. There was a gleam of cold triumph 


in her eye, though her tones had never been | 


blander than when'she said : 

“There is, undoubtedly, a great deal of truth in 
what you say, Miss Vane. I admit that. But you, 
too, would doubtless draw the lines somewhere ; 
you would not surely incline to make companions 
of the class I have spoken of—the working peo- 
ple 1 

Mrs. Dayton had, as we have seen, gone quite 
the inferences she drew from the conver- 
sation she had overheard that morning. She took 
it for granted that Natalie would wish to keep 
secret the position which she held in Mr. Thorn- 
dike’s household. Mrs. Dayton intended in due 
time to acquaint the others with her discovery ; 
but it would have a more startling effect if she 
conld force Miss Vane into virtually disclaiming it. 

The woman was not, as a rule, malicious. But 
Natalie was, in her eves, a rival. She had a 


too far i 


vengeful 
The 
scorn through its amusement. 
“Tn that ease T should have to exclude mvself,” 
“T belong to the class of which von 
Iam one of the working 


longing to put her down. 


she replied. 
speak, Mrs. Dayton. 
people.” 

There was another little stir—this time of sur- 
prised curiosity—among the audience. 


I think our fathers did the | 


girl’s low laugh had the slightest touch of 


The reply was not what Mrs. Dayton had ex- 
pected. But she was too eager for her chance to 
miss it. She drew her head up haughtily; she 
fixed Natalie with a frozen stare. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said. “I could not, 
of course, be presumed to know you were speaking 
for the class to which vou belong.” 

The tone and look, even more than the words, 
}made this speech an insult. Just then nobody 
| had the courage to look at Natalie Vane. 

There was a flash of indignant color all over her 
face; then she grew pale, as the thought leaped 
through her brain: “ This woman has deliberately 
insulted me,” 

The way one takes a blow is a test of one’s tem- 
per. Miss Vane sat quite still, her eyes fastened 
on Mrs. Dayton. The latter felt her cheeks begin 
| to flush. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
em was a stir in the bushes overhead ; then 
Ray Gladden leaped into the circle. 
| Everybody felt his appearance as a fortunate 
diversion. 
He announced his errand—a 
| best—with his usual happy liveliness, 


small matter, at 
Then he 
| turned to Natalie, saving: 
| “J shall carry back some 
| Miss Vane. 
have become of you.” 

“1 will take them myself,” exclaimed Natalie, 


agreeable tidings, 


Evervbody is wondering what can 


springing to her feet with a swift sense of relief at 
this door of escape from Mrs. Dayton’s proximity. 
The latter was not altogether comfortable. It 
might strike other people that her remarks had 
taken the form of a insult to Miss 
Vane. With her native pertinacity and 
resolve to carry her own point in any given case, 
Mrs. Dayton was solicitous for the good opinions 
| of others. 
Partly with a desire to justify herself, partly to 
| still further disparage Natalie, she turned to her 
neighbor, saying, with a little, apologetic 


gratuitous 


all 





| next 
|langh : 
| “My dear, it is never a pleasant duty to set 
| people where they belong 
“ But I don’t quite understand. Miss Vane does 


not seem the sort of person to assume anything. 


| She is certainly Mr. Thorndike’s guest,” said the 
little,dark-eved lady who had first greeted Natalie 
as “ Maid Marian.” 
| tences jarred each other. 

Mrs. Dayton replied to the last one: 
| © Rather equivocally She came to 
Oak Glades, as I understand, in an uncertain ca- 
But 


In her eagerness her sen- 


his guest. 


| pacity—a teacher of something for Alsey. 
| that sort of people seldom know their place.” 
Mrs. Dayton had a way of saying things which 


lent them weiglit. 
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It was not to the credit of Mrs. Dayton’s ' tance. Ray replied with his “ Harvard yell,’ a 
audience that Natalie, for the moment, underwent ‘sound familiar to Natalie. Guided by that, ihe 
some loss in the general estimation, At any rate, young people soon came in sight. Ray’s com- 
a little confused by the speech and overawed by | panion was saluted with surprised delight, and no 
the presence of the stately lady, nobody had the | one of the young people welcomed her appearance 
courage to speak up just then in Miss Vane’s de-| with more genuine pleasure than Dora Dayton. 
fense. go de 

She had gone on in the narrow footpath a little 
ahead of Ray Gladden. She was glad to be alone CHAPTER XXII. 
for afew moments. Her nerves were a good deal |“ T WISH she had been a man so that I could 
shaken and she had that dazed feeling which is knock her down!’ As the tal] youth strode 
apt to follow any kind of sudden blow. through the underbrush he said this, every little 

Natalie Vane was a proud, sensitive woman. | while to himself, in a loud, angry voice. 

She had the high temper of her race. Flashes of} Ray Gladden’s young blood had been on fire 
fierce resentment went through her at the wanton | with the rudeness that had been offered Miss 
insult she had received. But through all her} Vane. He would not trust himself to join at once 
natural indignation she felt the shock of a fine and | in the light badinage of his companions. At the 
generous nature at this display of unprovoked | first chance he rushed away, to send off a little 
malice. Could one woman be so cruel toward an-| private gunpowder, as he put it to himself, 

other? Was the world—a part of it—so meanand| “Hullo! What’s in the wind now?” exclaimed 
hard? How unprovoked the attack had been! How | a voice at his right, in a half-surprised, half- 
fiendlike it seemed! Under all these hurrying | amused tone, and turning, Ray encountered Mr. 
questions Natalie was conscious of a feeling much | Thorndike, who had just sprung up from the roots 
like that she had when something had wounded | of a great butternut-tree. The elder man had fe't 
her in her childhood, and there was no place but | more like a boy that day than he had done for 
her mother’s lap to ery away the pain in, | years. He had borne his share in all its fun and 

Ray Gladden had been detained on the edge of adventure, but when the party at last broke into 
the woods, where a searf—a silken, heavily fringed | groups and scattered in various directions, he had 
thing he was taking to its owner—had been caught | gone off to look at the ledges, as a curious ragged 
ona branch. He had keen ears. It was not his | pile of rocks a mile above the falls was called 
fault that, while he was disentangling the fringe, This diversion had involved a sharp climb, and 
the talk between the ladies came up distinctly in | on his return Mr. Thorndike had thrown himself 
the stillness. There was a dark flush in his|down on a heap of moss at the roots of a great 
cheeks when he joined Natalie. As he came | butternut-tree. It was here he caught the crash- 
toward her—his swift, elastic step hurrying | ing of the boughs, followed, an instant later, by 
throngh the shadows—she thought of a lithe,| Ray’s wrathful ejaculation. 
youthful figure that used to come bounding over! “I beg your pardon, sir,” exclaimed the youth, 
the sward to meet her. What had just passed coloring under the keen, amused gaze. “I came 
gave her at that moment a very keen sense of her | off here to give my temper a chance for a little 
loss—of her loneliness in the world. Something | private explosion.” 
in the brown eyes that welcomed Ray Gladden| “Never mind, Ray,” replied Mr. Thorndike, 
among the wood shadows touched him to the} looking at the frank, sun-browned face with a 
quick. twinkle of humor in his eves and with a memory 

He felt an impulse to tell her what he had/of his own youth, which had been so near and 
overheard and to express his opinion of Mrs.| vivid in his thought all day. “ There is no ac- 
Dayton’s behavior, but a second thought restrained counting for a woman’s freaks, you know. Keep 
him, and he said, instead : | cool, and, trast my word, it will all come right in 

“T was very lucky to come on you as I did, | the end. I know how these charming creatures 
Miss Vane. I am sure now of a hearty welcome | can aggravate a fellow when they set about it !” 
back.” Mr. Thorndike took it for granted that Ray 

He was repaid by the smile that shone on him. | had had some sort of quarrel with one of the 
The kindly speech and tone were very grateful | gir's. Those foolish tiffs were always happening 
just then, among young people. Of course, the girl had 

“It was extremely fortunate for me that you | got the best of it. Now she had sent Ray off, 
appeared on the scene at that moment, Mr. Glad-| wrathful and wretched, she would probably regret 
den. I was—wanting an excuse to get away.” - it. 

She did not dream that he had a knowledge} Ray saw Mr. Thorndike’s mistake. He natn- 
which made it easy for him to interpret her| rally resented it. On the spur of the moment he 
words, blurted out: 

In a few moments they heard shouts in the dis-| “ You are quite mistaken, sir, It is not a mat- 
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ter that in the least concerns me. But it is hard 
fur a fellow to stand by and see a lady shamefully 
insulted by one of her own sex.” 


“ Was it so bad as that?” asked Mr. Thorndike, | 
still inclined to regard it as some affair of the | 


young people, which Ray’s heat had greatly ex- 


aygerated., 


This consciousness galled Ray Gladden. Did 


the man take him for an idiot? As though he—| 
Ray Gladden—would make an infernal ass of | 


himself for any girl’s whims! 

A good deal of personal feeling was now mixed 
up with Ray’s indignation for another. Carried 
away by this, he burst out, resentfully : 

“If you had heard what I did a few moments 
ago, you would, perhaps, think my rage more 
excusable. A fellow wants to knock somebody 
down when he sees a lady like Miss Vane insulted 
—in that cool, cruel way, too, in which women 
can do these things, you know.” 

There was a change in the aspect of Rav’s 
listener. “ Miss Vane!” he repeated. “ Has any- 
body been annoying her?” 

Ray hesitated. His instincts were all honor- 
able, and the name had escaped him in his ex- 
citement. Yet the conversation which he had 
overheard had not been a private one. 
should he have any scruples about repeating it? 
These thoughts flashed through Ray’s mind, and 
made a perceptible pause before he answered : 

“Yes I should say somebody had been annoy- 
ing Miss Vane, with a vengeance.” 

A new expression came into Mr. Thorndike’s 
face. He no longer regarded Ray with a half- 
amused, half-patronizing manner. It was evident 
that his companion’s trouble had some new inter- 
est for him. He laid his hand on Ray’s shoulder, 
and said, pointing to the moss, which spread a 
wide gray blanket about the butternut roots: 

“Sit down here, my dear fellow, and make a 
clean breast of it.” 

It took but a few minutes to tell the whole 
Ray’s indignation had not had time to 
cool. He related what had occurred with a good 
deal of unconscious dramatic force. But his con- 
clusion betrayed still some lingering scruple of an 
honorable nature: 

“T need not say to you I had no idea of listen- 
ing to the talk when I pansed to admire the 
pretty grouping about the banks. Fortunately, 
Miss Vane did not hear the remarks which fol- 
lowed when she left the party. Neither should I, 
if the scarf, caught in the branches, had not de- 
tained me. Mrs. Dayton evidently regards herself 
as a grand lady, but it seemed to me a devilish 
sort of thing to do—I beg your pardon!” he ex- 
claimed, suddenly recollecting himself; “TI forgot 
she is your friend.” 

“No,” replied Mr. Thorndike, with a little 
sharp, decided movement of his head, and a hard 
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| — i . ‘ , 
| set of his jaw. “No woman is my friend who in. 
| sults Miss Vane.” 


The words reassured Ray. He could not sus. 
pect what lay behind them, but he felt relieved 
now, and went on, in a quieter tone: 

“She is a very lovely young lady. I can't 
imagine any one could want to do her an injury. 
It seemed as though there must have been some 
special spite at bottom. If that is the way women 
stab each other, I think we fellows do our work 
less cruelly with fists and horsewhips. But you 
understand now that I had some reasen for wish- 
ing one woman was a man so I could knock her 
down?” As Ray concluded he rose from the 
moss, 

Mr. Thorndike rose also. His companion no- 
ticed a dark flush in the man’s cheeks. 

“Give us your hand, my boy,” he said, and 
kind as the words were there was a little hard 
tone running through them, as though a threat 
lurked there. “If Mrs. Dayton had been a man, 
I would have knocked her down !” 

Ray’s brown face beamed, as though this speech 
offered some amends to Miss Vane. 

“There’s nothing further to be done akout it,” 
he said.. “A woman can always use her tongne 
with impunity, so Mrs. Dayton will go scot-free.” 

“ Don’t be too sure of it, my young friend,” said 
the elder man. And again there was that little, 
ominous sound in his voice, which seemed to bode 
no good to somebody. “There are ways of 
knocking people duwn with other weapons than 
clubs and fists, as you may perhaps live to 
see.” 

“Tonght to be back by this time. 
come, sir?” asked Ray. 

Mr. Thorndike’s last words seemed to imply 
there was no more to be said. 

“Go ahead, if you please. I will follow in a 
few minutes. You won’t, of course, mention to 
anybody that you have seen me?” 

“Of course not,” replied Ray—yet a little 
mystified as to why Mr. Thorndike had seen fit to 
make this precaution. Then he bowed and disap- 


Will you 


peared among the trees. 

Mr. Thorndike paced up and down in the 
shadow of the butternut. There was a vindictive 
streak inthe man. In the course of his life a few 
people had had to suffer from it. It was that 
which now darkened his face and shot fire from 
his eyes. More than once he cursed Mrs. Dayton. 
But his wrath was not of the kind that evaporates 
in a few oaths. Had Miss Vane been merely an 
ordinary acquaintance, Ray Gladden’s story would 
have angered him; but an indignity offered to a 
woman he was in love with would be a personal 
affair. 

Mr. Thorndike felt certain that Ray’s instinct 
was not at fault. He knew enongh of womankind 
in general, and of Mrs. Dayton in particular, to 
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feel that some private grudge must have been at quaintance, on Mr. Thorndike’s right. She «nd 
the bottom of her treatment of Natalie. What/ Miss Vane were far apart. A slight morning 
could it be ? greeting was all that had passed between the two. 
This question frequently came up in the midst| Natalie was quite conscious, however, that the 
of some plans he, was revolving in his mind. occurrence of the previous day had been discussed 
Suddenly he stood still. There was a flash of| and variously commented on among the lady 
triumphant intelligence in his eyes. guests, It struck her that in one or two instances 
“ By Jove, I haye it!” he said. “The woman | there was a slight coolness toward herself; but she 
wants to make a match between me and that little | resented the idea as an injustice to the others. It 
saucy chit of a Dora!” might have seemed less unaccountable had she 
pf. overheard the talk which had followed her de- 
parture with Ray Gladden. Mrs. Dayton had left 
CHAPTER XXIIL an impression, more or less in Natalie’s disfavor, 

HE party that went to Moose Notch assembled | on some of the listeners. 
the next morning in high spirits atthe break-| The elder lady became her place well. She 
fast-table. There were, it is true, certain remind- | had a fine, matronly presence. But certainly, if 
ers of yesterday’s exploits in slight stiffuesses and | she had suspected what was coming, she would 
bruises. But this was not a large price to pay for | never have sat with her handsome profile under 


| : ws ' 
| the gay cap-ribbons at Andrew Thorndike’s break- 





all the pleasure. 
The young people lived over their adventures in | fast-table that morning. 

lively talk and with peals of laughter. But when | He, too, seemed in his blandest humor. He 

one of the ladies remarked to Natalie: “ It will | had been very gracious to her and Dora during 

be a red-letter day in all our memories, Miss | their drive home the night before. 

Vane,” she was conscious of some inward dissent.| As Mrs. Dayton looked about the dining-room 

The day’s pleasure had been cruelly flawed for | that morning and dwelt on the rich paneling and 


: , ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 
her, and Moose Notch, with all its loveliness, | the delicate frescoes, she experienced a pleasant 


would be likely to recur to her mind charged 
with a bitter association. 

But Natalie Vane had one of those wholesome | 
natures in which venomous speeches cannot long | 
ankle. The drive home had been full of quiet- 
ing and elevating influences for her. The tender | 
atmospheres of twilight—the ancient heavens, the | 
solenin gathering of stars—the world about her, 
veiled in brown, dusky shadows, or transfigured 
in the moonlight—all drew Natalie’s mood into 
their own calm and largeness. Was it a very 
mighty matter—asked the nobler self, as it re- 
gained its poise—that a woman, who, with all her 
pretensions, had proved herself vulgar and veno- 
mous, had shown some unaccountable spite toward 
her? Insults were never pleasant; but where 
they were totally unprovoked it would be weak to 
be unhappy over them. A nature capable of a 
speech like Mrs. Dayton’s should inspire pity 
rather than anger. 

“Of course, I wish I might never see her 
again,” said poor Natalie, wincing asthe memory 
of the frozen stare came up to her. 

It was a great relief to her that she had not been 
compelled to return in Mrs. Dayton’s company. 
Mr. Thorndike had seen to that. In arranging 
the seats for the drive home he had bestowed 
Natalie among the young people, while, to Mrs. 
Dayton’s immense gratification, he had taken her 
and Dora. into his own vehicle. ° 

Mrs. Dayton had come down to breakfastin the 
best of humors that morning. Her French cap, 
with its pretty pink trimmings, became her. She 





sense of reversionary interest in the whole. 

Suddenly Dora spoke up, bending her pretty 
head toward Mr. Thorndike. 

“T wish papa could have been with us yester- 
day. It would have been awfullv good for him. 
He would have made as big a lark of it as you did, 
Mr. Thorndike.” 

“J wish he could have been along with us, 


| Dora,” answered the host, setting down his eoffee- 


cup. “While you youngsters were up to your 
tricks, Jack and I could have talked up old times. 
There is nothing I enjoy more than going over 
those with him.” 

Mrs. Dayton gave a little langh that was in- 
tended to be acqniescent. Nobody but her host 
detected a shade af nervousness in it. 

Before she could speak, her daugliter exclaimed: 

“T remember hearing papa say you and he 
were boys together. You must have had gay 
times ?” 

“ Hardly that, Dora,” he answered, as he leaned 
back a little in his chair. “The question with us 
both was, at that time, the pressing one of bread 
and shelter. It set al) others in the background. 
It was a hard pull for both of us. Boys from the 
country, without friends or fortune, we had to take 
plenty of snubbing on every side. But we swept 


| the rooms and kindled the office fires and did our 


errands, and were thankful for our pittance when 
Saturday night came and we could go to our dens 
in the little, boarding-house attics. We had to 
mount from the lowest rung of the ladder, you 
see. But all that can hardly look to you like very 





had the seat of honor, in virtue of their old ac- 





good times. Does it, Dora, my dear?” 
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It came like a thunderbolt. 

Mrs. Dayton’s face was scarlet. If she had 
beeu a goddess and could have swept that breuk- 
fast-table and everybody around it into chaos, it 
would have been a relief at that moment. The 
consciousness of her blushes increased her con- 
fusion. Her ready tact, her repose of manner, 
which she had been at so much pains to acquire, 
failed her as utterly as it would a bashful school- 
girl. Before she could gather her wits together 
for any reply, she heard Dora saying, in a voice 
of amazed bewilderment: 

“ But you don’t mean all that is true, Mr. 
Thorndike? I knowyou are joking. Such things 
could never have happened to you and papa ?” 

“Precisely such things did happen, Dora, my 
dear,”’ answered Mr. Thorndike, who did not in- 
clude the daughter in the reckoning he was mak- 
ing with the mother. “There is nothing for 
which you ought to be so proud of your father as 
the fact that he fought his own way and made his 
He owes his fortune to 
his brains and energy. That is a great deal bet- 
ter and nobler than if he had inherited it from 


own place in the world, 


someb nly else.” 

Andrew Thorndike, at the head of his break- 
fust-table, with the evidences of his wealth all 
about him, looked rather grand when he thus 
delivered himself. He, too, had a proud conscious- 
ness that he had been the architect of his own 
fortunes. Power and energy are always mas- 
terful. 

Every woman present felt an access of admira- 
tion forthis manhood that looked the world in the 
face and achieved what it wanted. There was a 
flash of the old Napoleonic fire about the man, 

But poor Mrs. Dayton! All her gods seemed 
tumbling about her. Mr. Thorndike’s revelation 
flashed a terrible irony on all her talk of her titled 
acquaintance and her European tastes. He had 
shown that she belonged to the class that she 
affected to despise. She had felt there was too 
much at stake with Mr. Thorndike to give free 
expression to her social creed in his presence. 
But she had been under no restraint with his 
guesis. She was acute enough to perceive just the 
light in which all this must now appear to them. 
The haughty woman had a good deal the feeling 
of an unmasked charlatan. 

But the end was not come vet. The panse which 
had followed Mr. Thorndike’s last remark and 
been full of overwhelming mortification for Mrs. 
Dayton, was broken by his turning toward that 
end of the table where Natalie sat and saying, in 
a slightly raised key: 

“T am not sure how all this will strike you, 
Miss Vane. I always feel a little suspicious of 
people whose ancestors came over in the May- 
flower,” 


| 


| deal puzzled as to his drift. “They were at least 
a decade behind it.” 

“That is near enough for all practical purposes, 
Veopie who inherit family traditions, and have 
held to the professions for centuries, are apt to 
have ideas that would make mine sound terribly 
democratic. However, | have frequently observed 
that those who, if anybody has that right in 
America, might make some claims of a finer strain 
of blood are usually the last ones to do it.” 

“ My father’s opinions were democratic enough 
to suit vou, I think,” replied Natalie, her color 
rising slightly at this sort of allusion to her family. 
It struck her as being a little out of Andrew 
Thorndike’s usual] vein. But she had not the key 
to unlock the riddle. 

One thing was certain. Miss Vane had been 
thoroughly rehabilitated in the eyes of Mr. Thorn- 
dike’s guests, 

Mrs. Dayton could never recall how she got 
through with that breakfast. She had a vague 
consciousness that the talk had assumed a light, 
surface tone, and that she had taken part in it as 
one might who, enduring tortures, yet smiles and 
seems at ease. She paused to exchange some light 
remarks with the ladies before she went to her 
room with her usual stately air. She had just 
dropped into a chair, when the door flew open, 
and Dora, hardly waiting to close it, broke out: 

“ Mamma, is it true?” 

“Ts what true ?” 

“What Mr. Thorndike said of papa,” answered 
Dora, perfectly conscious that her mother did not 
require this explanation. “ Did he ever have to 
get his living in such ways—to struggle up 
through such awful things? I cannot understand 
it.” 

“Tf he did,” replied Mrs, Dayton, fanning her- 
self violently, “it all happened long before I 
knew him. I did not think it necessary to in- 
quire into every circumstance of his past history 
before I married your father. Mr. Thorndike 
has, it appears, a very vivid memory of long- 
buried things, and a very unhappy habit of bring- 
ing them up at the wrong moment. It was un- 
pardunably ill-bred of him to say what he did.” 

“OQ mamma!” interposed Dora, who was really 
fond of her old friend, and did not like to hear 
him impugned in that way, “I don’t believe he 
meant anything. It was only a man’s way of 
blurting out things, you know. He had no idea 
how we would feel about it. It was evident he 
thought it greatly to papa’s credit, as well as his 
own, that they had made their own fortunes and 
struggled up through such hardships. How 
strong and grand he looked while he talked about 


it!” 





“ But mine did not,” answered Natalie, a good | able that Mr. Thorndike had no secret motive 


Mrs. Dayton was not certain that her daughter's 


impression was not the true one. It was conceiv- 





BUT A PHILISTINE. 


when he dragged up the past in that horrid fash- 
ion. Men were such tactless, blundering creatures 
at best. 


self on his own part in the story. But Mrs. Day- 


ton vould not quite share Dora’ssecurity. Neither | 


could the daughter enter into her mother’s feeling. 
Dora knew nothing of the talk under the cedars. 
But it all came up to Mrs. Dayton now. She was 
sure the women down-stairs would gather in little 
groups and have their gossip over it. 
her own speeches came up and made her wince, 
seeing the new light in which they must now ap- 
pear. Plainly, Natalie Vane had been avenged. 

But it was impossible to make a clean breast to 
her own daughter. Mrs. Dayton roused herself 
and did the best she could. 

“ At all events, it was in the worst possible taste 
to rake up those dead-and-gone matters in the 
presence of strangers, who would probably take a 
mean pleasure in hearing such stuff. I had a bet- 
ter opinion of Mr. Thorndike. As it is, I shall 
never forgive him.” 

“Mamma,” said Dora, setting up her pretty 
head defiantly ; “I don’t care—honestly, I don’t 

a fig! If people choose to think less of us, they 
ean. Papa wouldn't mind, either. I have heard 
him say he had to make his fortune out of the 
rough, but I didn’t suppose it was so dreadful 
before.” 

“Tt isn’t Mr. Thorndike’s fault if you don’t 
understand now,” replied Mrs. Dayton, with a 
little, venomous sneer. She thinking how 
triumphant Miss Vane must feel at that moment 
and how disagreeable it would be to face the 


was 


young woman. 

Then it flashed across her that Natalie might 
possibly be at the bottom of all this. If she had 
repeated the conversation of the previous day to 
Mr. Thorndike he might have been sufficiently 
€ xasperated to take this method to avenge her. 

But Mrs. Dayton dismissed this supposition in 
a moment as altogether improbable. She had, as 
we have seen, no inkling of the real relations of 
the two. It did not appear likely that Miss Vane, 
while doing her best to ensnare Mr. Thorndike, 
would venture on attempting to prejudice him 
against his old friends and guests. Besides, it was 
certain there had been no opportunity for a pri- 
vate interview before the two met at the breakfast 
table. 

Mrs. Dayton had just reached this conclusion 
when she heard Dora’s voice saying gravely, as 
she twisted her bracelet around her pretty 
wrist : 

“Mamma, I don’t see as it is so very blissful to 
have a Countess for a sister. What does it amount 
to, anyhow? I think papa is in the right of it, 
after all.” 

Dora felt an access of tenderness toward her 
father after the facts she had learned that morn- 
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There was no doubt that he plumed him- | 


Certain of | 
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| ing at the breakfast-table. When she encountered 
her mother’s glance she broke out: 

“OQ mamma! don’t look at me in that black 
way, as though I had said something horrible!” 

“Tt is plain that I ought never to have brought 
the mother, at- 
tempting her most trigid tone and air. “ You are 
However, we shall 


you to Oak Glades,” answered 
getting terribly demoralized. 
leave here to-morrow.” 

“And you said we should remain at least a 
' fortnight,” added Dora, in a surprised, injured 
voice. 

“ Whatever I may have said, I have found good 
reasons for altering my mind.” 

Dora felt the tone was one from which it would 
be useless to appeal. But she did not suspect that 
her mother was reflecting on the project that had 
brought her to Oak Glades, and undergoing the 
bitter disappointment of one who has lost a game 
for high stakes. Mrs. Dayton might have rallied 
and pursued it, in face of what Mr. Thorndike 
had said, had she been convinced that he had no 
underlying motive. But to this day she has not 
been able to make up her mind on that matter. 

It was of supreme importance that neither he 


nor his guests should suspect her doubts. It cost 


the haughty woman a great effort to carry herself 


through the day as though nothing had happened. 
Mr. Thorndike felt that she had been sufliciently 
Preferring that she should not suspect 
the motives had his talk, he 


showed every attention to the wife and daughter 


punished, 
which inspired 
of his old friend and urged a prolongation of their 
visit. If there was a mutual avoidance between 
Mrs. Dayton and Miss Vane, it was not marked 
enough to be noticeable. 

But that night, when Mrs. Dayton went to her 
room, with a sense that she had gone through her 
role unflinchingly, she felt that she should always 
remember her last day at Oak Glades as one 
which had given her a new conception of how 
people felt stretched on the rack. 

Something had happened, too, which would al- 
ways make that day memorable to Natalie Vane. 
A little while after breakfast she came from the 
library, where she had promised soon to join the 
ladies again for a walk in the grounds. She saw 
Mr. Thorndike standing in the front doorway, his 
back toward her, and at thatinstant Ray Gladden, 
on the piazza, joined him. 

“Well, Ray,” said Mr. Thorndike, in a low, 
significant tone, “you see there are weapons and 
weapons, as I said to you yesterday.” 

“T see there are, sir,’ replied Ray, also in a 
low tone and with a quick, responsive glance. 

“Tt is best to keep cool,” continued the latter, 
“even when you have a desire to knock people 
You can plant a telling blow sometimes, 
| without fists or clubs.” 
| Ray’s face was alive with an exultant secret, but 


| down. 
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at that instant some ladies joined the gentlemen. 
The latter had not seen Natalie, but she had | 
caught the look that passed between them. Her 
quick ears could not avoid hearing every syllable 
of the low, swift remarks as she came down the 
hall. 

They filled her thoughts after she reached her 
They plainly had reference to what had | 
She walked up and 


room. 
passed at the breakfast-table. 
down the room with slow steps, going over with 
the talk. Perhaps it was not in human nature not 
to feel some exultation in view of all that had 
occurred yesterday. But with Natalie it would | 
not take the self-gratulatory form that Mrs. Day- 
ton imagined. She could never forget that it was 
mean to triumph over an enemy. 

Suddenly the slow steps paused, as though some 
It came to her in a flash, but 


Natalie | 


spell held them, 
with the force of absolute conviction. 
knew that Ray Gladden must have related Mrs. 
Dayton’s treatment of herself to Mr. Thorndike. 
She recalled, now, the sudden way in which he had | 
burst on the party from the thicket. He must have 
overheard the conversation, and there was nothing 
in it which need make him scrupulous about re 
peating it. 

It was the breaking of a sudden flood of light. 
She saw now why Mr. Thorndike made that point 
about her family. A feeling of unutterable grati- 
tude thrilled through Natalie’s whole frame. 
There was a sudden glow about her heart. What 
a power there was in this man! How quietly, yet 
effectually, he had come to her defense ! 

Natalie had gained a new sense of the coldness | 
and hardness there was in the world. Its chill, | 
bitter breath had never touched her life in the | 
way it did yesterday. She did not know herself | 
how deep Mrs. Dayton’s arrow had gone. 

But in that rush of varied emotion she was con- | 
scious, above all else, of the strength and care that | 
would be about her life—that would shelter her | 
lonelin« that would set it forever amid the ease 
and res | sanctities of home. 

And she had only to reach out her hand and 
clasp t trong with all the power that comes 
uccessful manhood, that was offered | 


of tested 
her. 

In that moment, her whole soul quivering with 
surp! gratitude, Natalie Vane took the 
leap a vhich her doubts and fears had been 
so long | ring. 

She ind walked to a corner of the mantel. 
She | er clasped hands on it. The wart 
lavis! t lay all about her. Shi od t 
fora) in astillness and attitude that 1 it 
have s ed to a sculptor some lovely statu 
woman! here was no smile on the lips is 
their del lines settled into a resolute purpose. 
The color 1 quite vanished from her cheeks. 


Even ler lips were pale, as she said, in a low, | 


| weaving into a funer 


undertoned voice, like one who speaks to his own 
soul: 
“T am gving to marry this man—Andrew 
Thorndike!” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE CLIMBER. 


OUND by round—up the ladder tall, 
Day by day, the climber went, 
And many a prayer to Heaven she sent, 
For her hands were weak and her strength was 


small, 


Now the ladder stretched from earth away— 
To Heaven's high door reached the shining 
stair ; 
The climber’s heart and her home were there- 


So she patiently mounted, day by day, 


Down in the valley at her feet 
The people went—a hurrying throng— 
same old song: 


What shall we eat?” 


Each of them singing the 


“ How shall we clothe us? 


“Seek ye the Highest and the 


Her sweet voice rang like a bird’s clear call ; 


Jest ’— 


“ Rise! for the Master summons all— 


Enter, through striving, into rest.” 


And here and there, as she climbed and sang, 
Some one in the careless ranks was found 
Who, putting his feet on the lowest round, 

Would upward rise, while Heaven’s joy-bells rang 


But a pale cloud hid her from their sight 
It stopped her pulses, stayed her breath ; 
The folk in the valley called it Death ; 

But the climber, awed, saw glimpses bright 

Of a city with shining wall 
Of snowy wings, outspreading wide ; 

Of One with piercéd hands and side, 
Who crowned the climber with deathless flowers 


s and towers; 


Lena LESLIE. 


THERE are some gre troubles that only time 


can heal, and perhaps some that can never be 
healed at all; but all can be helped by the great 
penance, work. Whi f sits down, folds its 
hands, and mournfully fee upon its own te 


pall the dim shadows t 


a little exertion 1 i t sweep away, the str 


sorrow becomes ¢ 


spirit is shorn of its! 
master. 

A TIRED mother wl! had been ocenpied all day 
with an active and very troublesome boy, as sli 
sat down in the evening and thought of the num 
“e 


berless details in which her strength had gone, said 


“ After all, it is a day toward the making of a man.” 
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HOW WOMEN CAN EARN MONEY. 


By ELLA RopmMAN CHURCH. 








SOME FINE-ART EMPLOYMENTS. with some knowledge and experience of the busi- 
— | ness, it will not be difficult to earn three dollars a 
VERY commen advertisement in the daily | day. 

papers, and especially in the Sunday papers, Photographers, if pleased with the specimens of 
reads to the effect that ladies are invited to) work shown them, will sometimes give out orders 
ngage in a very pleasing and profitable occupa- | to be executed at home, and the way to get these 
ion in their leisure moments at home, and by | is to visit such establishments and solicit them. 
sending a stamp to a certain address they will re-| This course may be objected to as “ disagreeable ;” 
veive full particulars by return of mail. Some-j| but it is also disagreeable to be short of money, 
times no stamp is demanded, and very many | and the only remedy is to choose the lesser of the 

requests for full particulars are sent off, post-haste, | two evils. 
to the advertisers The amateur who has numerous well-to-do 

The stereotyped answer to these petitions is an | friends can display her finished work to them 
invitation to invest a dollar in the purchase of a! and request, perhaps, the privilege of coloring a 
volume which professes to give full instructions in | photograph for each, free of charge. If the work is 
the art of coloring photographs, and when a sufli-| well done, the decided improvement in attitude 
cient degree of skill has been attained, fifty cents | and expression—to say nothing of the comfort of 
apiece will be paid for satisfactorily colored pic- | finding one’s attire the color it was meant to be 
tures. will be at once appreciated, and such a venture is 

An enterprising young lady, who fell into the | almost sure to bring in paying orders. The price 
trap of this El] Dorado, to be attained in her | asked should at first be as moderate as possible. 
‘leisure moments,” pronounced it the “ dirtiest) It will be time enough when the merits of the 
work she ever did in her life, and the worst paid,” | work are generally acknowledged to think of 
fifty cents being the average of a hard day’s work. | making a fortune. 

But photo-coloring, properly learned and prac Portraits of all kinds are popular, and some 
ticed, is a very different matter. No one without | staring monstrosity, known as “a family piece,” 
previous instruction can jump, with the aid of a! is often found in the humblest home. People like 
book, into profitable employment; but the art|to see their own “ presentments” and those of 
schools now established in all our large cities will | their friends, and as a general thing they like 
furnish what is needed at the most reasonable! them large. It is a recommendation—other things 
rates. | being equal—that they take up space on the wall, 

The demand for such work is great, and the | and increased size also makes the likeness more 
large classes at Cooper Institute in New York and | plain. A crayon photograph is more expensive 
‘Isewhere are made up principally of pupils who | than an ordinary-sized colored photograph ; but, 
xpect to gain a living by making photographs | nevertheless, there are plenty who want them. 
look as nearly as possible like painted portraits, “Crayon photographs are photographs (usually 
and who are not likely, either, to be disappointed. | portraits) which have been ‘worked over’ with 

“Each art has its special difficulties,” writes | crayons, pastel, charcoal, or India ink.” The 
me who understands the subject, “and those of | kind of photographs used are called “ solar prints,” 
the art of photo-coloring usually lie—first, in | done on rough paper, and are sold at various prices 


gnorance of drawing, which incapacitates the art- | —according to the size, but they are dearer than 
st from producing form and leaves her work | thesmooth photographs. Emporiums where artists’ 
‘ither painfully flat or distorted, the cheeks in | materials can be bought will usually furnish them. 
her portraits, the shoulders, arms, and busts as if | A slight knowledge of drawing, with industry and 
silhouetted, or else misshapen; secondly, in igno perseverance, will enable the crayon-photographer 
ance of coloring, which makes her tints either|to earn a respectable sum after a few months’ 
iry or hard—dry enough to crumble and blow | practice, and there is a constant demand for work 
awav, hard enongh to serve as sounding brass or | of this kind. 
tinkling ¢ymbals—and which prevents her from An almost obliterated portrait, perhaps of some 
successfully covering up the troublesome and ex- | relative no longer living, in a small photograph 
ting little black places in the neighborho rd of | or ambrotype, can be copir lina sun-print of any 
of the photographic portrait; | size desired and then so skillfully worl ed over 





the lips and e 


thirdly, in ignorance of how to sell her work: | with ecravons by skillful fingers that a speaking 
for, unlike some of her sisters who pursue ‘high | likeness of the lost one in his, or her, best moments 
art,’ the photo-colorist seems disinclined to con- | is the result. It is as satisfactory as a portrait 1 
ert her studio into a mere museum for the exhi-| oils, at not a quarter of the exp and it is 
bition of unsa e wares,” | therefore not to be wondered at that crayon phe 
Io dispose of work when done is often a harder | tography should be indemand. Rates of prices 
problem than to acquire the power of doing it, and | vary from twenty-five to a hundred dolla: ra 
with work like this a peculiar “kna 3 re single portrait. 
quired for bringing one’s wares to market. “Man It is a great thing, in these days of art compe- 
vio are really in want of the money would object | tition and general desire of money-getting, to 
to working in a photographer’s office, both because | know of any occupation that is agreeable and re- 


munerative and that does not require years of 


the set hours and because of the set pay—ten 
apprenticeship before it can be made available, 


or twelve dollars a week —while at special work, 
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A natural aptitude for drawing makes the path to 
crayon phot graphy an easier one; but, even 
when this is lacking, quick powers of observation 
and great patience will almost supply the defi 
ciency. As in the case of photograph coloring, a 
few months’ instruction at competent hands will 
fit the crayon photographer for earning money, 
and, according to competent authorities, she can 
do this at the rate of from three hundred to a 
thousand dollars a year. 

Crayon photography seems especially adapted 
to portraits of children, and a well-executed 
child’s head is such a life-like representation of 
attitude and expression that any mother not sunk 
in the depths of poverty can scarcely resist it. 
And in this line the amateur will find he r greatest 
encouragement. She should be sure, at the outset, 
to have a child’s portrait, with her ve . best work 
on it, among her specimens, and at least three out 
of every six mothers who see it will order pic- 
tures of their own darlings “done in the same way.” 

There is “ plenty of room higher up” among 
the wood-engravers and especially among the art- 


ists In this work. The lower branch of the art is 
merely mechanical, as it consists in the simple 
following with cutting-tools of lines already drawn 
on a | k of wood, and requires no more talent 
than sewing. But the work is not so fatiguing, 
and it offers more variety ; a few weeks’ practice, 
too, will e the necessary confidence and skill. 


ny vements, however, in the art of pro- 
ducing cheap pictures are coming up to interfere 
with the profits of mechanical wood-engraving ; 





and to those who have talent, youth, and faith in | 


the assertion that “ everything comes to him who 
waits,” artistic engraving holds out bright rewards 


To be successful in this, however, one must | 
have the same talent that makes the successful | 


artist—also the same amount of industry and 
perseverance. The course of instruction extends 
over several years; the profits of matured work 
often range from fifty toa hundred dollars a week. 
The pupil, too, often earns money while learning 
—sometimes, after a yearand a half of instruction, 
as much as fifty dollars a month. Orders from 
publishers, who are quick to appreciate artistic 
work, are often given to clever amateurs, who find 
them very profitable. 

** Almost anywhere from two to eight years,” sighs 
the inquirer for profitable employment, when she 


has received her answer as the time needed for | 


learning artistic engraving; “why, it is a huge 
slice out of the best part of a woman’s life!” 
Not necessarily so, for after the first two years she 
can, if clever, probably earn enough, while still 
learning, to support herself in a modest way; 
and at the end of her probation, which, in some 
Cases, is materially shortened, she has at her fin- 


gers’ ends the open sesame not only to assured | 
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competence, but to possible wealth. It is worth 
trying, therefore, for those who have the artist’s 
eye and touch. 

The painting of pictures and of china has so 
increased throughout the length and breadth of 
the land that the very mention of it as a lucrative 
employment almost raises a smile. The struggles 
of many discouraged ones are cited, who, with ac- 
knowledged talent, are able to sell neither pic- 
tures nor china, merely because the market is 
overstocked with such commodities; but, like 
most questions, there is something to be said 
the other side. The pictures are well painted and 
the china admirably decorated, but those who can 
appreciate such things, and pay for them, prefer 
the work of those whose names are world re- 
nowned—although the work may not be any 
better. 

In this branch of art it may be safe to say that 
there is room lower down— that is, that less pre- 
tentious and less expensive work is far more 
likely to meet a ready sale. To manufacture 
| things that people who have not had an art educa- 
tion, and yet who desire to decorate their homes 
in moderation, are likely to buy is a remunerative 
employment, especially if the workwomen have 
tact enough to remember that purchasers who are 
not “up in art” are correspondingly low in their 
ideas of prices ior art work, 

As an illustration A lady in a neighboring 
city, whose friends call her an artist, but whose 





mere acquaintances pronounce her a “dauber,” 
| rushed violently at painting in mature years, and 
took it so by storm that in a marvelously short 
time she was able to produce groups of flowers 
which did not need labeling and to turn off a 
miniature landscape, waterscape, or snow-scene 
with great rapidity. Being an_ impecunious 
woman, of a practical turn o f mind, and finding 
that she could paint, as she could do almost 
| everything else, about twice as fast as other peo 
ple, she made an arrangement with a merchant of 
varied wares on an immense scale to sell her littl 
| paintings at what most artists would call starving 
prices. 
The little paintin rs sel the snow-scenes espe- 
| cially, where robins are hovering over a nest 
| apparently made in a snow-bank—and only the 
precise votaries of art sneer at the representations 
| of a June butterfly lunching on a group of asters 
But Mrs. G. is not a votary of art; she is only an 
| industrious, sensible woman, who finds the brush, 
as she handles it, far more remunerative than the 
needle or the school-room; and her well-fed, well- 
| dressed, and generally well-to-do appearance is a 
severe trial to those who declare that she knows 
no more about painting than a Hottentot. But she 
knows how to make money, and this she finds far 
more to the purpose, 




























A GOSSIP. 


T was my fortune to ride to town last week in 
the stage, and now, sisters of the Home Circle, 


draw your chairs near the fire and let me 








Gh, Dame Girdle, 


gossip about the things I saw and heard. But! ered by a white canvas top in a very prosaic way 


first, Tet me tell you, our stage is no grand “ tally 


ho, ” no “coach-and-fo ’ such as figure in song 


j and story, but only an poi Pata buggy, with som« 


times two seats and sometimes one, according as 
the passengers are likely to be many or few, co\ 








—albeit ’tis a very comfortable one. This time 
there was but one seat, and I sat by the side of 
Mr. James, the genial driver, through all the long 
ride, and was beguiled into forgetfulness of the 
sorrow pressing upon my heart by his cheery 
talk. Let me tell you of him. Ever since 
we lived in Fort Comfort he has been going back 
and forth by our door four times a week, stopping 
to leave or take our mail each time, sitting by 
our fire to warm im the cold days, and taking a 
drink at our well in the hot days, until we have 
come to feel a real friendship for him and a great 
respect for his sturdy manhood. Pleasant or un- 
pleasant days seem all alike to him. He whistles 
and sings along the road undisturbed by the ele- 
ments, undiscouraged by difficulties before which 
many another would shrink and hesitate—cheerful, 
pleasant, and willing always—just such a man as 
in this time of bustle, fret, and hurry it does one 
good to meet—one who, when once he puts his 
shoulder to the wheel, will not turn back easily, 
but will push ahead to the end. 

How glad I was to find him on the right side 
of the great questions of temperance and mo- 
rality; for I had not ridden far with him ere our 
talk turned on these things and he told me some- 
thing of the work he was doing—not boastfully, 


but in a quiet, modest way, quite forgetting self 


in the greatness of the subject. For more than 
eighteen years he has belonged to a temperance 
organization—“ Ever since | was married,” he 
said; “for I think a man ought to take the tem- 
perance pledge on his wedding-day, if he never 
has before.” “ Yes,” I answered, “if never be- 
fore, I think he should pledge himself to temper- 
ance not only in drinking, but in all things then, 
and keep that pledge unbroken always,” and I 
did not wonder that his wife looks proud and 
happy, and his children think there is no one like 
“papa,” with his married life laid on such a foun- 
dation. 

Among other things, he told me of one man 
back in Wisconsin who had times of drinking, 
and would spend days in drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, ending always in shame and repentance, 
when he would take the pledge, but only to break 
it with the first strong temptation. Again and 
again this happened, until finally he broke away 
from the old associations and went up into the 
“lumber-woods” for the winter, leaving the wife 
to support the family of little ones as best she 
could. He worked steadily all winter and kept 
sober. In the spring he drew his pay and started 
for home “clothed and in his right mind,” 
but at the village near which he lived he fell in 
with his old “cronies,” the wily tempter came in 
full force, and the drunken revel ended not until 
the last cent of the hard-earned money was gone 

-money which would have brought such comfort 
to those who waited at home. I could feel the 
shame and anguish of the wife, so vivid was the 
word-picture, and shuddered at the load of guilt 
and remorse which the husband felt when reason 
was once more free. Strength and manhood gone, 
wife and children suffering for the ordinary com- 
forts of life and shrinking in fear from him who 
should have been their blessing and shield! Ah! 
it was terrible! ; 

“What then?’ I asked, in eager interest, as 
Mr. James paused in his sad story. 


“Then,” he replied, “we temperance workers | 
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| witness to its power and efficacy. 
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went to him and induced him to try once more, and 
we did not leave him to stand alone. For a long 
time, whenever he must go to town or away from 
home anywhere, some one of us went with him, 
guarding him from temptation when we could, 
helping him to meet it like a man when it must 
come, standing by him until, with God’s blessing, 
he could stand alone. He never drank again 
and has since told me his appetite for liquor is 
entirely gone. He is a man now where once he 
was but little more than a brute, and,” he added, 
his face glowing with enthusiasm, “ wherever that 
man goes, the power and influence of temperance 
work goes too; it was a work for eternity and can 
never lose its might. Talk of its being useless to 
organize societies to fight this evil! why, if our 
little society there had never done another thing 
we were more than repaid for all we did by saving 
that one man from drunkenness. It was an im- 
mortal soul saved, and that is without price, worth 
every eflort we could make, and though we should 
never save another, this one marks our work as 
great and blessed of God.” 

But this one is not all. All up and down the land 
we find them plucked “like a brand from the burn- 
ing,’”’ men who once cumbered the earth with their 
vileness ; men who broughtshame and desolation to 
the hearts that loved them, and blotted out the beau- 
tiful sunshine of faith and hope by their drunken 
revels; men who, stamped with the impress of 
divinity, bearing the form made glorious by the 
Holy Son, sunk down, down to lowest depths of 
sin and shame, there to be met by the noble band 
of temperance workers who, inspired with holy 
love, see even in the vilest something of that 
spark of divinity implanted in each soul, and, 
shrinking not, “though shame, sin, and anguish 
are around them,” work on and on until the chains 
of evil are broken and the man comes forth from 
the horrible grave in which he was plunged— 
comes forth in weakness and doubt, it may be, but 
still comes forth, and led by human hands, seeks 
the strength so freely given from on high, until 
at last the doubt and weakness leave him and he 
becomes free and strong. Men such as these we 
find in country and town, in village and city, who 
bless the temperance organization and bear noble 
Remembering 
them, I say “ God speed” to every effort made for 
the rescue of the weak, erring ones of earth. Itisa 
mighty subject—this of how bestto reclaim theslave 
of appetite—so mighty that my pen has hardly 
dared to touch upon it; but one thought comes to 
me often, “ Let him that standeth take heed lest he 
fall.”’ None may know in what form or with 
what might the tempter may come, and only as 
we trust in God’s strength are we sure of resisting 
until victory comes. Look not with scorn upon 
the drunkard; debased and vile though he seems, 
he is yet a child of God—a brother of yours and 
of mine—and how are we to know the story of 
his fall? How shall we feel the strength of the 
temptation as it came to him, or know of the 
long, bitter struggle ere he yielded ? 


“ Who has felt its might will know 
What strength to set against a sin; 
And how temptation is overcome 
He knows who has fe]t its power within.” 


Let us look into our own hearts and there learn 
charity and patience for the sins and shortcomings 
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of others; let us look into God’s heart and learn 
of the love which teaches forgiveness without 
condemnation, pity without blame, and reaches 
out most helpfully to those whose need is greatest. 

But I am wandering far from Mr. James and 
the stage, when I wanted to tell you of a life 
romance of which he told me as we rattled on 
over the hills and along the winding valley-road. 
It began with a correspondence between a young 
soldier and a young lady in the dark days of war. 
They had never met but once, and then but for a 


| 
| 
| 


few moments, when, through the mischief of a| 


friend of the lady’s—who meant no harm, but 


might have done a great deal had the story ended | 


differently—a letter was sent to Mr. Stanley, the 
soldier, signed with Miss Gray’s name, but of 
which she knew nothing. Mr. Stanley received 
it in good faith, though wondering much, and 
wrote a suitable reply, which soon brought a 
most indignant letter from Miss Gray, who, know- 
ing nothing of the first letter, could not see why 


the young man should write to her as he did. | 


Explanations followed, one letter brought on 
another, until both were interested and a corres 
pondence was regularly established between them. 


The lady was a true, earnest Christian, and her | 


letters became as a shield for the soldier boy ex- 
posed to all the dangers and temptations of camp- 
life. From camp to camp, from field to field 
they followed him, strong, earnest, and true always, 
keeping him from evil as only such a woman’s 
letters could, and helping him to do his full duty 
as aman and a soldier from day to day through 
all those terrible years. Naturally enough, an 
engagement followed, and, soon after peace was 
declared, a happy marriage ; and now—for I saw 
“the very identical couple” while in town—they 
have a home made pleasant by five blooming chil- 
dren, and one needed but to look at them to know 
they never regretted taking each other on trast, 
as they did; 
which [ have told you, they never saw each other 
until the time for their marriage came. It is 
said, “ All’s well that ends well,” yet I would not 


for after the first litthe meeting of 


| is an utter failure. 








cup-cake, or add raisins or currants, and you hav« 
a nice loaf-cake. Its only fault is, it soon gets stale, 
The other is richer and is called 

Mrs. Hastinoes’ Frencn CAKE.—Three eggs 
one and a half cups of sugar, half a cup of butter 
one cup of milk, three cups of flour, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, two of cream of tartar. Beat the yelks 
of the eggs in the milk, then add the butter and 
sugar, then the cream of tartar and flour, then the 
whites of the eggs beaten to a froth, and last of all 
the soda. 

I never knew this cake poor, if made aecording 
to directions. LENA LESLIRB. 


HOME REST. 
\\ HAT home should be finds many interpre- 


ters. The word brings suggestions of rest, 

peace, and comfort ; but in how few homes 
is the pleasant ideal it awakens in the mind com 
pletely realized. Sometimes the chief fault lies 
with the husband and father, who does not bring 
home at evening a loving spirit and an unselfish 
regard for those who make up his household, and 
who is more ready to blame than to praise. And 


| sometimes the fault lies with the wife and mother, 


| who, wearied, it may be, with the incessant cares 


of the day, is unable or unwilling to repress a 


}spirit of fretfulness or the irritability’ which 


recommend this as a general rule for love-making | 


and marriage. 


Letters are often a true index of | 


character, but the knowledge thus gained had | 
best be supplemented by personal acquaintance | 


before such an important step as marriage is 
taken, and the case of Mr. and Mrs, Stanley is 
is but a happy exception. 

I wanted to tell you of Mr. James’s Sunday- 
school work in Kentucky, which deeply inter 
ested me, and of the glimpse I got of his home 
life when our ride was over, but this is “ stage- 
day,” and already I can hear his blithe whistle 
ringing out above the dreary moaning of the cold 
wind, and my letter must be ready for him to take 
on his way Eastward. EARNEST. 

DEAR READERS OF THE HomE Crrcie: Some- 
body asked for a “recipe that never failed” for 
cake. I have two that I find good, Here they 
are: 

Surprise CAKE.—One egg, one cup of sugar, 
one tablespoonful of butter, one cup of milk, two 
cups of flour, half a teaspoonful of soda, one tea- 
spoonful cream of tartar. Baked in sheets, it 
makes cocoanut, chocolate, cream, orange, or jelly 


eake. Put it in patty-tins, and you have a good it is these that need rest 


comes from nerve-exhaustion or an ill-regulated 
temper. And so there are shadowing clouds 
instead of clear sunshine. 

Of the home-rest into which a man may enter 
after his day’s toil or business trials and cares, 
which are often very severe and wearing to body 
and mind, a writer draws the following attractive 
picture. Theman who can find such “ home-rest” 
is indeed fortunate ; and he who does should not 
forget the loving duty of ministering to wife and 
children in equal measure and in full reciproca 
tion as far as in him lies: 

“Home is a place of rest. If it fails in this it 
Rest is not idleness, but re- 
cuperation. Inactivity tends to dullness and 
torpidity ; rest produces energy and activity. The 
methods of rest may widely vary. Reclining on 
a lounge, sleep at night, or sitting may superinduce 
rest; but not these alone. Palatable food, spe- 
cially adapted to the needs of the system and 
which will replace the tissues wasted in labor; 
agreeable conversation, mental exhilaration, and 
other influences tend to rest. Home should always 


| produce freedom from care, and where its condi- 


i 


tions are favorable to this it is a place of rest. 
What these conditions may be depend on taste, 
habit, and a thousand personal peculiarities ; but, 


as a rule, home can be adapted to meet them all 


| A kind greeting, the play and prattle of children, 
|the easy-chair, wrapper, and slippers, the home 


| of home. 
joyably, and be appetizing and good. 


interests, the new atmosphere—all tend to soothe 
and rest. A pleasant table adds to this. The 
most delightful meal of the day should be at the 
end of the day. It contributes to the restfulness 
It should be partaken of leisurely, en 


“A bright home is restful. Rest involves 
change Jusiness wearies, and at the end of the 
day the nerve-forc hard workers is greatly 
reduced. Sensitive nerves are easily jarred ; and 
Hence the calling away 
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of the mind from the day’s cares and clothing it 
with new surroundings so that the past is dissi- 
pated and the present is grateful and agreeable, 
involves the very essence of rest. A home that 
can provide this is always attractive. It may be 
plain and rude, or elaborate and costly. In e ither 
case, if it meets the unexpressed want of a tired | 
nature, itis home. But if old cares only yield to 
new and the irritations of business merely give | 
place to other siemens at home, it is not a 


place of rest. It only adds to weariness and irri- | 


tation. The art of making home homelike is 
the best that a wife can possess, and if the chil- 
dren are well trained along that line it becomes a 
apot the dearest on earth.” 


TALKING TOO MUCH. 


N interviewer once asked Commodore Van- 
derbilt about the secret of his success, and 
the old gentleman gave him this point, 
which has a force for any rising young man: 
“I never tell what | am going to do until | 
have done it.” 
He argued that to air his plans too thoroughly 


was to give his opponents a good chance to thwart | 


him, if they could. If he made a failure, then 
they had the chance to laugh at him, neither pro- 
cess being very agreeable to a business man. 
Now, by keeping affairs to himself, he avoided all | 
these troubles. The world only learned of his 


successes, and esteemed him, as it usually does a | 


successful man. 
Now, I have known others, especially young 
men, just starting out for themselves, who were | 


famous for building air castles which they ex- | 


pected to raise in reality by and by. They would 
go into details and show you how such and such 
processes could not fail to bring in “thousands,” 
when only worked up properly. 
they went they would talk it over, but there the 
matter would end. When jeered a little afterward 
about their “big scheme” they could, perhaps, 
tell you resentfully how somebody else stole their 
project and made the money, or else give ten good | 
reasons why the same in their hands could not be 
satisfactorily carried out. Generally, the man who 
talks largely over a plan that “has millions in 
it” is a schemer to avoid or a visionary, who, if 
you go in with him, will sink all the money you | 
can intrust to him, 

Our ambitious, stirring boys and young men of | 
to-day are the ones who are to make the business | 
men of to-morrow, and they never will make sue- 
cessful men without a great deal of hard thinking. 
They may lay plans in the mind as many and as 
various as the railroad tracks over a m: ip of Penn- 
sylvania, but it is a good thing to keep them in 
the mind until very thoroughly digested. Study 
them out by yourself with all the light you can 
bring to bear upon them. Ask questions where it 
is needed, but it is not necessary to explain all 
about your reasons for asking. Learn to absorb 
information as a sponge does water. This is a 
point where it is very proper to imitate a sponge. 
When you do come to speak of an important mat- 
ter, let “every word weigh a pound.” That was 
the high praise give n to a plain man of sound 
sense, whose opinion was much sought after in the 
eommunity where he lived. Such men “use words | 


NOME 


Everywhere | 
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riflemen do bullets. Each one goes straight to 
the mark. Then they are silent again, as if re- 
loading.” 


| reticence about one’s own affairs, but the danger 
| is not half as great as the opposite. OLIVE. 
| 


| PURE | AIR. 


“ Open the window that ren may drink of God’s elixir.” 
MIRABBAU. 


HEN my friend entered our door the other 
day she exclaimed : 
“ How delightfully fresh it seems here! 
| The air is moist and fragrant and as pure as out 
of-doors.” 
“That is as it should be,” I replied. 
“ Yes; but I go almost nowhere in winter where 
the houses are not stifling with dry heat or foul 
with bad gases,” she answered. 
| This was perhaps too strong an assertion; yet 

many a home—carefully ordered otherwise—is 

carelessly managed in the matter of fresh air and 
| well-ventilated beds and bedding. That anything 
| so productive of comfort and cheerfulness as pure 
air should ever be questioned is singular, indeed ; 
but experience gives too frequent evidence of cul- 
pable ignorance or indifference to this first law of 
| health, 

In the morning, after rising from our beds, every 
room in the house needs an escape for the gases 
from the cellar or basement which have risen 
| through the floors; an outlet for the exhalations 
| from breath and skin, shut in through the night; 
for the leaking of coal-gas and kerosene. 

Go out for a moment into the pure air and then 
|enter your bedroom before it has been well venti- 
| lated. How it smells! Open your parlor-door, 
| if it has been closely shut. How not only the gases 
| from the night, but the odors from yesterday’s din- 
|ner, have impregnated everything! Ascend to 
|the upper hall, how miserably sickening seems 
| the air!—and this, too, even if you have had a 
| window open a few inches. 

The only remedy is to open your dampers, throw 
on an extra wrap, if need be, protect the baby and 
the invalids, and then let the cold north wind or 


| riotous west wind rake through the house til! it 


has scourged out all the foulness. 

Your breakfast will taste twice as good, your 
| children be better-natured, your babe quieter, your 
invalid more comfortab le, while you all “ drink 
from God’s elixir” and feel a thrill of genuine 


| life, born of the resurrected morning and revivi- 


fying atmosphere. 

Oxygen is the life-giving principle and is even 
more necessary than food to the maintenance of 
life; but when it becomes tainted with human 
exhalations, smells of cooking, and foul gases, it is 
poor stuff to breathe. In the living rooms a win- 
dow should be kept open a few inches at the top, 
and even then : an outside door ope ned a few seconds 
every hour to allow an escape for the impurities 
exhaled from the breath and skin of persons in the 
room. 

Try it, tired, overworked housekeeper—you wh« 
seem always confined in-doors. Life will not be 
half so dismal to you, because your blood and 
nerves will be stronger. If you do not have to be 
in the kitchen yourself, an open window will make 


Of course, one may overdo this good quality of 
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servant more cheerful, less tired, and more ener- 
getic, than if shut in to the close fumes of cooking. 
If you cannot ventilate from the top and your 
husband will not help you, knock out a pane of 
glass | 

It is a mistaken idea that sleeping-rooms are 
more healthful to have no fire heat in winter. 
An even-tempered, moderate warmth is best, 


with free passage for outside air. Sick-rooms | 


should have a constant stream of cool, pure air 
passing through the fire heat if you want your sick 
to recover. Of course, keep the sufferer warm and 
out of a draught, but ventilate many times a day 
by covering all but his mouth. You have perhaps | 
an aged inmate of your household—a_ beloved 
father, mother, uncle, or aunt—who shrinks from 
the slightest chill. Place him in the warmest 
corner and tenderly wrap in blankets, while you 
purify your house. He or she will be better for 
it, for just so surely as they are deprived of fresh 
air will their minds degenerate in intellectual 
strength. 

A bed should not be made till it has been ex- 
posed for hours to the air, and, if possible, to a| 


sunny window. If you doubt this, bury your fac e | 
under the bedclothes after you have risen and you } 
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will be satisfied. Common decency requires this, 
even if it is against all our preconceived ideas ot 
haste, thrift, and order. Each article of bedding 
should be separated from its fellow, allowing the 
wind to blow through and through every part. | 
one sleeps on feathers—those breeders of weakness 
and disease—the bed should spend half its time 
in the sunshine and air. 

Upon the shoulders of woman, as keeper of 
home, rests the largest responsibility in this mat- 
ter as a means of health and happiness, intellectua 
strength and goodness ; “ 
Chaucer, “ when the blood is foul.” 

Don’t be afraid of the extra fuel consumed to 
keep warm. It is as necessary as fire to cook the 


for no one is good,” says 


dinner—an open window and a good fire. Better 
spend in this way than for physic and tind you 
nervous energies exhausted at thirty. The pure 
air will add bloom to your cheek, breadth to your 
chest, strength to your blood, nerve and muscle, 
and vigor, elasticity, and cheerfulness to your 
mind. The health of the mental functions—the 
spirit, temper, and disposition—depend largely 
upon pure air, See to it, then, O housemother! 
that you have it. 
Mrs. HreLen H. 8. THompson. 


Mathers’ Department, 


TRAINING GIRLS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. | the mother shielded her from work, claiming as 





HERE was a quiet marriage in our neighbor- 
hood not long since, and while society pro- 
nounced the young couple a good match, 

those who were intimately acquainted with the 
bride knew that in one respect she was nothing 
less than an imposition on her husband. In age, 
in appearance, and in cultivation of mind, the 
young pair were well mated, but in the matter of 
veing able to bear the daily burden of work that 
must necessarily fall upon each they were most 
unequally yoked. 

When the young man left school he was im- 
mediately set to the task of learning a trade, and 
at the time of his marriage a skillful, energetic 
mechanic was the result of his years of training. 
His time was industriously employed in fitting 
himself for his life work, and the success that he 
had attained in his trade made him feel equal to 
the responsibility of providing for a home of his 
own. 

While he was so wisely engaged in acquiring a 
knowledge that would be of so much practical use 
to him in future years and render him indepen- 
dent in his efforts to support his family, the girl 
who was to be his wife, his equal partner in life, 
was spending her time in the most aimless, idle 
manner. No doubt, both she and her mother | 
looked forward to the time when she would marry | 
and become mistress of a home of her own, and | 
although the duties of a housekeeper are so ardn- | 
ous and complicated, they never seemed to regard | 
any preparation needed for such a position. The 
housework of their home was performed by the 
mother and hired help, but the daughter was re- | 
lieved almost entirely from any domestic duties, | 
With an unwise love and mistaken government, | 


an excuse that she wanted her daughter to enjoy 
herself while young—that she would know soon 
enough the trials of work and care. So when she 
became the wife of a poor mechanic, and the 
duties of a housekeeper were thrust suddenly 
upon her, her ignorance of housework rendered 
her almost helpless in her new home. The task 
of learning to perform such varied and difficult 
work has proven most discouraging to the young 
wife, and the mother has learned when it is too 
late that in no way could she have benefited her 


|daughter’s life more than to have given her a 


thorough training in domestic work. 

It is expected of every young man, when he 
has arrived at a sufficiently advanced age in life, 
to prepare himself for some definite work whereby 
he will be rendered self-supporting, and in time 
be able to provide for the home and family that 
he will be almost sure to possess. And it is but 
just that his wife, the sharer of his home, should 
be equally as well fitted for her work. Mothers 
who allow their daughters to grow up in ignor 
ance of housework, thinking that by so doing they 
are giving freedom and pleasure to their youth, 
are often doing the very thing that will prove 
most disastrous to their happiness in after years. 
Girls cannot always remain at home to be so 
shielded, and they are sometimes compelled to 
obtain the knowledge through the bitterest ex- 
perience. And they are not the only sufferers 
Every member of the family becomes a victim 
where the housework is poorly and irregularly 
done. And where girls are left to learn the whole 
art of housework after they have assumed the 
responsibility of housekeepers, the chances are 
that disordered homes and unhappy households 
will be the result. 








RELIGIOUS 


A young housekeeper said to me once: “If my 
mother had only taught me to do housework when 
a girl, she would have saved me years of trials 
and hard work. For months after we were mar- | 
ried not a well-cooked meal appeared at our table. | 
[The bread was heavy and sour, the meat was 
tough, pie-crust wholly indigestible, and all other 
food cooked accordingly. The result was, by the 
use of such food my husband and I became vic- 
tims to dyspepsia, a disease from which we have 
never recovered,” 

A wise and happy instance of 
training once came under my observation. 
was the only child of her parents. Her father 
was a wealthy banker, and, although their home 
was furnished in luxurious splendor, the mother 
insisted that their daughter should learn to do 
thoroughly every kind of work in connection with 
the household. When spoken to on the subject of 
her daughter learning to work, she would say 
that she expected her girl would some day be a 
wife and housekeeper, and she wanted her to be 
an honor and not a disgrace to her position ; that 
whatever station she occupied in life the knowl- 
edge of housework would be useful to her, and 
she would consider herself very neglectful of her 
duty to her child unless she gave her a careful 
training in all the work pertaining to the home. 

When the girl was only ten years of age she 
had regular duties of work to perform, and when 
she arrived at young ladyhood she was complete 


a daughter’s 
She 
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master of every branch of housekeeping. Not 
even the hardest work had been neglected, for 


could cook, wash, and iron with perfect 


READING. 


she 
ease, 

Never did a knowledge of work prove more 
useful than in this instance. For shortly after 
arriving at womanhood, from heavy losses by 
speculation and other causes, her father’s entire 
property was swept away, and the daughter was 
from necessity compelled to perform the work of 
the house. She afterward married a poor but 
worthy young man, and she was enabled to per- 
form with ease and grace the entire duties of her 
home. 

Think of the worry and care saved that daughter 
by the forethought of her mother. Could 
there be a truer, wiser expression of a parent’s 
love than in so preparing a child for the stern 
and responsible duties of life, that the entire 
future will be made happier and easier for the 


Ww ise 


training 

Were there more of such mothers as the one of 
whom I have just spoken, there would be more 
well-regulated homes and fewer broken-down 
housewives throughout our land. If girls could 
take their positions as housekeepers with a thor- 
ough knowledge of their work, housekeeping 
would lose much of its terror, and fewer families 
would resort to hotels and boarding-houses as a 
refuge from the trials of supporting a house of 
‘ their own. NELLIE BuRNS. 
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“A THING OF BEAUTY.” 


OW often, as we have looked upon some rare 
and choice work of art which has called 
forth those emotions which respond to the 

beautiful, or as we have handled some delicate 
fabrication, the creation of deft hands guided by 
culture and taste, have we exclaimed, “A thing 
of beauty isa joy forever!’ And yet the thought 
which prompted the utterance may have stopped 
short of taking in the “ forever.” 

On a page, which lies open to all, may be read 
these words, “ While we look not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are not seen: for 
the things which are seen are temporal ; but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.” 

Then it is only the “things which are not seen”’ 
that may be coupled with the “forever” as lasting 
joys; but the words which really convey so grand 
a thought have been hedged about with a super- 
stitious awe which has come to make them almost 
repellant to the ordinary mind, which sees jn 
them whining cant and hears from them only 
lachrymose and doleful cadences—suggestive of 
“solemn assemblies” and “vain  oblations.’”’ 
Stripped of these and viewed in the light of 
truth, how helpful and hopeful the words become, 
and we turn again and view in the halo of that 
light which now, through some subtle principle 
of refraction, as in light through a prism, is so 
resolved as to gild with many and rare tints 
the “thing of beauty,” which has become illu- 
mined indeed. The bit of canvas on which we 


Reading, 


| look reflects to us, in this light, mofe than the 
| skillful touch of the artist who traced there the 
semblance of sunset skies, placid lake, towering 
mount, rugged height, feeding flocks, or ample 
plains—more than simply the reflection of the 
human face whose lineaments he has represented. 
Too rude the touch of the most skilled hand to 
trace in tints with oil and brush the real thing of 
beauty, which grew and formulated itself through 
the conception and thought of the artist, and which 
could give to eye but the comparatively meagre 
hint of what was too refined and subtle to be con- 
densed for outward sense; even as words many 
times fail us and we find that within us which 
“cannot be uttered.” 

And it is this unseen thought of beauty which 
lies back of and was prior to the existence of the 
outward shadow of it which speaks to us from 
the canvas or from the created thing we look upon 
with admiring eyes—it is this unseen thing of 
beauty which must be the forever,” and 
which will still be after the canvas or fabric of 
the creation which but makes an effort to voice it 
shall have passed away with crumbling time. 

To voice it! Yes; that is all the outward thing 
is or can do or be. An emotion, earnest, deep, 
thrilling, wells up from a state of soul, and in its 
intensity must voice itself and go forth in expres- 
sion or utterance. The utterance is heard, passes 
away, and, it may be, is forgotten. But the state, 
the living principle which called forth the emo- 
tion, is of the “eternal” things, and so it passes 
not away. Was it charity which arose at sight of 
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suffering and went forth in tone of tenderness 
and sympathy? The words have died upon the 
air, but the beautiful thing which, moat of all, 
makes us like God, still lives and is “a joy for 
ever,” 

So of the beautiful things on which the eye rests 
and which call forth our praise and admiration. 
What would the presentation of a mountain be 
were there no higher thought of unseen grandeur 
and soul-exaltation, which lifts above the grime 
of sin so rank in the low places of selfish life? 
what the painting of most resplendent skies, were 
there no thought of vaulted dome formed by at- 
mosphere of purity made glowing and resplendent 
by flood of light from Sun of Love? what the 
painting of flowing water, were there no Stream 
ef Life to flow with cleansing truth, which not 
only purifies for itself a pathway, but makes fertile, 
also, rich plains of plenty, into which the soul 
may walk and taste of social joys and enjoy without 
stint food for mind and heart? 

The outward thing, then, upon which we look 
or which we handle is but the utterance or pre- 
sentation of the real, unseen thing which lies back 
of it. And it is the unseen which is, after all, the 
more real and lasting joy. Is the presentation 
such as speaks of purity? The presentation may 
crumble, but purity is eternal. Is it love or com 
passion or benignity or innocence or truth or con- 
fidence that the artificer has sought to embody in 
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It is sad to have to remember that other unseen 
things besides the lovely areeternal. Particularly 
sad when we remember that we are all, in a sense, 
artists, and are daily throwing on to the can- 


| vas which forms the web of our lives such presen- 


tations as speak forth the character of the real 
and unseen things within us in such a way as that 
others may look upon and be influenced by th« 
work we trace. Sad? Yes; for how far below 
the ideal of conception falls the best effort of 
truest and most earnest life! The harmony of 
the whole is marred by a rude touch or a false 
light or a wrong blending or a circumscribed area 
of vision. And yet the effort after the pure and 
lovely is manifest. 

More than sad is it where this is not true, and 
the picture thrown upon the canvas of life by the 
daily living is not a thing of beauty to be a joy 
forever, but the embodiment of unholy desires and 
evil passions to which we give the names of envy 
anger, hatred, revenge, jealousy, malice, a prone 
ness to evil speaking, and all that horde of evils 
which infest the world as do briers and thorns 
and poisonous plants the earth. Would they 
were as fleeting, but they, too, are real things and 
the reverse of a joy forever—real things, which 
grow and intensify as we embody them in daily 
life. Beautiful that web of life the canvas of 
which is unmarred by them and which is radiant 
with truth in its various tints of purity and beauty, 


visible expression? These are all eternal, and | and resplendent with the rich, warm glow of love, 


“ 


must remain 


embodied expression shall long have passed away. | slope of life! 


a joy forever” when the effort at | which becomes the more resplendent on the western 


Mrs. A. L. WasHBURN. 


Young Fradies’ Depurlment. 





THE VOICE; 


Dear Grris:—I sit in the quiet of an upper 
room with pencil and lap-tablet in hand. On the 
mantel before me ticks away a little clock in its 
jaunty framework of red and fawn plush. The 
sunlight streams in through the windows, bringing 
out, here an olive, there a golden, and yonder a 
bronze tint on the wall, which, illumined in this 
way, forms quite a study in the line of light and 
shade. 

But I turn my eyes from all this to the blank 
paper before me, as I remember that it is some 
months since I addressed a letter to you. My last 
one was written “out of town” one day when the 


languishing summer was sinking into the lap of | 


redolent autumn. Since then autumn, in turn, 
has been grasped in the rugged, bare arms of win- 





ter, the snow has robed the earth in a covering so | 


pure that every dark, unseemly thing has for the 


time been hidden and supplanted by the pure and | 


beautiful, and I have, for the first time in years, 
had a real Christmas in the country. I returned 


to the brick walls and busy life but two days since, | 


and this morning, as mind and heart turned to 
you, I thought—Shall I tell the girls of the pleas- 
ant Christmas I have spent among loved ones? 
Shall I speak of the kind father, the patient, 
thoughtful little mother, and the sunny-haired 
girls, who all conspired to make a delightful time 
for those of us who had come to spend Christmas 


with them? Shall I tell of other dear ones by 
whom we were not forgotten? Or, as we have 
passed another milestone on the journey of life 
and have thus entered upon a new year, shall I 
moralize about the rapid flight of time till I make 
you all wish I had not felt called upon to write a 
letter to you ? 

In the midst of this quandary the problem is 
solved for me by strains pure and sweet that float 
up through the window from a little farther down 
the block; not the harsh, shrill strains so fre- 
quently sent forth by those bands that play along 
the streets, but, smooth and rich in their flow, they 


|eome with a sweetness and fullness which thrill 


through the being like strains you may sometime 
have waked to hear in the quiet, starlit night-time, 
reminding of the promise: “ Ye shall have a song 
as in the night when a holy solemnity is kept, a 
gladness of heart as when one goeth with a pipe t 
come into the mountain of the Lord,” 

And could anything in nature be more condu- 
cive to a worshipful attitude of soul than such 
strains floating in upon the senses as one wakes to 
consciousness? Such, in a measure, comes to me 
now the melody piped forth from the throats of 
these wind instruments, held in the hands of no 
ordinary players. 

As I listen, the wonderful capability of sound as 
a medium of good to the human race is suggested 
to my mind, and into this channel my pencil fol 
lows the flow of thought. 
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Sweet as are the strains borne upon the pure| be in pointing out the evil of such things; have 
morning air, and which seem to flow and mingle | wondered if they saw of how much more value 
in a strange, unaccountable way with these shafts | was that soul-culture which would ever breathe 
of sunlight which are scattering gold, there is in| harmony than the culture, even, of mind. And 
the possession of each human being an instrument/as I have looked sometimes at the young and 
more delicate in its tender reach and capable of| loved inmates of these homes, I have thought 
sending forth sweeter and more soul-stirring | what worlds they would give if ever called upon 
melody—an instrument upon which all, in some} to stand by a little green hillock which should 
sort or other, play. hide one of them away, could they but recal] 

That instrument is the human voice. It is ca-| every harsh and unkind tone ever spoken to the 
pable of uttering the most thrilling pathos, the | now absent one. Ah! how carelessly we plod on, 

wounding here and trampling there, disseminating 
discord many times when we should be radiating 


most earnest appeal, the kindliest sympathy, the 
most tender compassion, and the deepest love ; 
and yet, when played upon by a rude touch, it can 
send forth the most discordant jargon of anger, 
harshness, sternness, hardness, coldness, and bit- | to it, 
terness; or, if not so positive in character of tone, And, unhappily, harsh tones are not always the 
it may pipe forth a sort of soulless emptiness. utterance of the young. There are parents wh« 

With an instrument susceptible of so much in | blunt the sensibilities of children by their harsh- 
possession, how strange that so little attention is | ness, mothers who drive from them their sons’ 
given to culture in the sweet art of sending forth | wives or their daughters’ husbands, or, perchance, 
the melody of which it is capable! The secret of | their own children, by as simple a thing as the 
this art lies back of the instrument itself, just as| cutting sarcasm of their voice, and fathers who 
these tones which flow to my ear so gently are} inspire fear and dread by their utterance. And 
modulated by the force brought to bear in sending | thus the voice, which should be a most active 
them forth, jagent for good, is many times, by its harshness, 

In a Western city a young man—skilled, so far | its sarcasm, or its keen retort, a busy agent for 
as artistic correctness was concerned—was called | evil. 
upon to play one of Beethoven’s richest produc- | jut there are other tones besides those which 
tions. He went through it correctly ; but there |are positively evil that need to be guarded 
was an emptiness in the execution of it which was | against. There is the sharp, shrill tone which 
felt like a cold chill through the little assembly. | pitches the most ordinary conversation on an 
In reply to some spoken word of criticism after-| upper key. And here | am reminded of an occa- 
ward, a lady, rich in benignity, said : “We should | sion when the tones of a shrill voice came pierc- 
not have asked him to play that, for he has never ing in from the hall, where a little leave-taking 
known sorrow.” | conversation was carried on. 

Ah! here is a secret full of suggestions. What “What is that?’ said a visiting friend, with 
we would express we must first feel. If we would | startled look, as the first shrill tone reached us 
express sympathy, we must feel sympathy; for | as we sat in an upper parlor, the door closed. | 
the feeling gives character to the voice. If we} explained that it was a lady taking leave of her 
would speak in tones of love and tenderness, love | departing friend. With an amused look, which } 
must well up, like a fountain, in the heart. And | have never forgotten, he said : 
when I say feel, I do not mean that on some par- “Um! that voice would make a good fog- 
ticular occasion or to some particular person these | horn.” 
must be called forth as transitory things; but I What an index is the voice to the character, 
mean that the heart should be so cultured and | and how unwittingly we judge byit! ButI think, 
attuned to tenderness—to the good and beautiful | if I had to choose between the two, I would take 
-80 full of love to God and humanity—that on all ! the sharp, high key rather than the whiney, lach- 


occasions the tone of voice would receive charac-| rymose tone; for while the former may sound 
| harsh, it may exist with a kind of straightforward 


ter from the state lying back of it. 
But while the heart gives character to the | honesty, while the latter, if not begotten by, will 


voice, attention to the tone of voice, if prompted | eventually foster, a Pharisaical spirit, and it speaks 
by an earnest desire to have and express the right | a self-consciousness rife with evil results. Were 
state, in turn becomes helpfully conducive to this | it not disgusting it would many times be amusing 
end. I do not refer to that artificial tone assumed | to hear the change of tone employed by some the 
merely for effect, and which passes current for re-| instant they are crossed in a purpose or the mo 
finement in some circles, but to those honestly | ment reference is made to anything in the line of 
guarded tones in the effort to repress rudeness or| their personal trials. And when we remember 
the utterance of wrong. how habit grows upon us we cannot too earnestly 
And how the happiness and well-being of those | guard against unpleasant habits, which will even- 
about us are affected by our attention or want of | tually make us obnoxious to those about us. 
attention in this matter! I know families, lovely What, then, is the secret of a voice of melody? 
and attractive in most particulars, but where the| you ask. I answer, A loving, honest, natural life. 
beauty and harmony of the relation, as a whole, | If love is in the heart it will permeate the outer- 
are marred at times by tones of rudenesss and | most sphere of our life. If we are honest of pur- 
ankindness in the children as they speak to each | pose, we can speak in a manner free from cringing 
other or to their parents. And as I have seen! sycophancy, and if we act our own natural, true 
this canker-worm defacing the beauty of “their | selves, instead of assuming that which is foreigr 
home I have wondered how it might be reached | to us or copied from some one we are seeking t 
and its destruction secured. I have wondered if} ape, there will be a charming freshness in all that 
their parents were really diligent as they should ) is said and done. The surest road to all this is 


harmony, and oftentimes by a thing as easy of 
culture as the tone of voice, did we but give heed 
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self-forgetfulness—“ Charity seeketh not its‘own.” 
If the heart flows out in loving thoughtfulness of 
others, self will soon cease to be alive at every 


point and on the alert for wounds and hurts. 


I know it is hard always to be one’s real self; 
for we come in contact with those who seem to 
freeze us up, and the utterance grows thick and 


constrained and the things we had thought to ex- 


press seem to die away within us. But if in the 


| 





| purpose we are tender and true, in the main all 


will be as it should be. And what a beauty is be- 
gotten in such a life! What face has been to you 
the most beautiful ever looked upon? Not the 
one with most classical and well-cut features, how- 
ever much it may have been admired, but th 
one illuminated by the most tender soul-light aud 
from which spoke forth the richest, sweetest voic: 
LAURETTA 


Art al Home. 


we this month give a number of suggestions that 
must prove available and desirable to many who 
are seeking for their rooms ornaments that they them 
selves can make at home. 
sesides the mere question of expense, there is a satis 
faction in hav ing about us the productions of our own 
skill. We are interested in making them; we are 
naturally interested after they are completed, and so 
it comes that every lady who has some spare time to 
herself, after the multitudinous duties of her household 
are taken care of, seeks rest in the devising and carry 
ing out of pleasant schemes for the improvement of her 
home—the embellishment of the walls, the furnishing 
of the mantel, or the decoration of odd corners. 
There are many things that we have about us and 


| rard to the subject of economical decoration, 


many that we destroy daily that might be turned to 


good account in knick-knacks and trifles, 


Tn our illustration we show a paper-rack made of 
fans, the wires removed from the handle, and the en 
tire fan spread out in its natural shape of a long square, 


serving thus for a front. The sides and back are so | 


plainly shown that they will be readily understood and 


very easily made. A rack of this sort will be found | 


especially useful as a temporary recertacle for news 


papers and magazines—out of the way, and yet within | 


easy reach 





unbroken. The branch may be frequently renewed, 
or, if this is impossible or undesirable, it may be en 
tirely varnished and thus enabled to preserve its 
appearance. The smal! panels about one side and the 
bottom have pressed leaves laid upon squares of a 
differently colored plush to that of the large panel. 

A vase is composed of a large flower-pot for th 
base, upon which rests a lamp-shade; if it is an old 
and cracked shade it is none the worse for this pur- 
pose, for it may be ornamented either with hand 
painting, if the capacity of the artist will permit, or 
decaleomanies may be resorted to, In the upper or 
smaller opening of the shade, that intended for the 
lamp chimney to project through, is set a smaller 


| flower pot, which, being filled with earth, is a very 


good place for the flowers or vines to be planted. The 
entire article is eminently pretty and picturesque; the 
ornamentation is left entirelyto the individual taste of 
the person making the thing itself. The flower-pots 
may be painted plain, with figures, or merely varnished 
their natural color. 

A flower stand consists of the bottom portion of a 
demijohn, the neck cut off just above where the slope 
begins from the sides. The wicker work is gilded, and 
bows of appropriately colored ribbon attached to the 
sides. The demijohn being filled with earth, the flower 
may be set into it. The stand supporting the pot can 
be made from ordinary pine wood; a cireular top 
piece, covered with a suitable material and having 
fringe about it; the legs being nicely whittled sticks, 
wound #round with split reed, the whole of this being 
gilded also. The effect of this is really very good. 





The bookcase shown in cut is made up of two soap 


boxes, nailed together, and covered inside and out 
| with plush. The brackets supporting the case can be 


A screen is made of plush, bearing upon a large | sawed out with a plain scroll saw and the front space 
pune! a branch of chestnut, with the leaves and burrs| filled with very heavy wall-paper and making an 
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effective cove below the shelves. A little bracket| A drawing-room should not only contain works of 
attached to the side is mtrely a decorative hint, and | art and books for pleasant study, but should also be & 
the front may be finished with a curtain, which serves, | room in which you need not fear to move or joke or 
in @ measure, to keep the dust from the books, and; have that always pleasant hour before dinner with the 


adds much to the appearance of the case. | younger members of the house, 





Fancy Deedlework., 
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TABLE-OOVER. 


Table-cover.—This cover is sixteen and a half inches | green, the flowers of two shades of light-blue. The 
1are without the border and fringe, and looks very | lightest blue is also taken to run out the ground in 


striking when finished. All the runners, leaves, and} rows. A border five inches deep, of light-blue plush, 
flowers are worked in satin stitch with purse silky the | 

edges being executed in two rows, the inner one of | gold silk in two shades and gold thread. The corners 
stalk stitch with silk, the outer of gold thread. Gold 
threads are drawn through a few parts of the flowers|long. Centre and border must be lined with a piece 
and leaves. The latter are of two shades of moss- | of silk or dark woolen stuff; the fringe knotted ffrst 


is joined to the centre square and ornamented with old 


are filled in with pompons three-quarters of an inch 
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with strong cotton and then sewn out richly with filo- Insertion.— This pattern is worked with cotton No, 
selle silk taken the whole size and gold thread. The| 18 and hook No. 4. It commences in the centre, and 
knotting consists of the common running pattern of} half the circle, half the diamond, and one oval is 
reversed double knots, interrupted by bars of double | formed first, and the work is then turned and the other 
knots and those of wound braid knots. In sewing out} halves and headings added. The first side: First 
the work, the bars which are buttonholed round are to : 
be made in one with the darning of the running pat- 
tern of reversed knots, and in shades of olive and 
light blue alternately, these colors being also repeated 
at the rounds. The thread lengths of the knotting 
running out loose below are to be twisted over with 
silk to form thick bars one and one-eighth and two 
and three-eighth inches long, and take up at the ends 
turned over in a loop alternately a tag and a pompon 
f silk and gold thread. The tags in the upper row 
hang in slings; those formed of the silk twisted over 
the bars are, besides, to be tacked so as not to be seen 
when the bars are put on. 


TNSERTION. 


circle—Make 13 chain, turn, miss the last 8 chain, and 
work 1 single in the ninth stitch, so as to form a round 
loop, and leave 4 chain, turn, and in the round loop 
work 8 single, which should cover half of it. To work 
the oval at the side and half the centre diamond, make 
10 chain, miss the last 4 chain, and work 1 slip stitch 
in the fifth stitch, leaving 5 chain; this forms the first 
picot; and for the second picot make 5 chain and 
work 1 slip stitch in the first stitch of these 5 chain 
Then, for the third picot—Make 5 chain and 1 sli; 
stitch in the first stitch; and for the fourth picot, 5 
chain and 1 slip stitch in the first stitch. To join the 
picots—Work 1 single in the last stitch of the 5 chair 
left before the first picot; repeat the circle and ova 
until the length required is made, ending with the 8 
single in the circle (see cut). The second side: Tv 
finish the cirele—Work 8 single in the half left plain, 
then on the next stitch of the 4 chain left between the 
circle and picots work slip stitch; and for the first 
picot make 9 chain, and missing the last 4 chain, work 
1 single, leaving 4 chain; and for the second, third, 
and fourth picots make 5 chain, and work a single 
stitch in the first stitch of the 5 chain three times. To 
join the picots —Work 1 single on the last stitch of the 
4 chain left before the first picot; make 3 chain and 
work 1 single on the first chain stitch before the next 
circle; repeat from the commencement of the second 
side. The heuding: First row—Commence on the 
centre of the 8 single of the first circle and work one 
long treble, then 5 chain and 1 single between the 


CROCHET INSERTION second and third picots. 


Corners for Table-cover.—These two designs are 
Stripe or Insertion: Crochet.—Materials required : | for corners of table-covers, and as herewith shown are 
Single Berlin wool of three shades or colors and a | reduced to one-third the proper size, It is, of course, 
bone crochet hook. intended that the design chosen shall be used upon 
Make a chain the length required with the darkest | the four corners of the cloth, They are appropriate 
shade, for use with any of the materials of which table-covers 
One double under a stitch, five chain, pass | are usually made, and are to be worked in crewel or 
titches, and repeat from the beginning of | outline stitch with silk or crewels, Price of stamping 

| pattern, seventy five cents, 
: One double under the third of five chain, | 
| 
} 
' 





Repeat. 
rows: Like second row, 
One double under third of five : 
peat, ‘Butchers’ Linen” may be utilized in decor 
the second shade work one do under | and very econo! | tthat. Fringe out the « 
n of first row, five chain. tepeat, or and for a pretty heading draw out the threads t 
v like the last into the row j irked. | width of an inch, hemstitch the same with Fre 
ne double under the third of » chai f| embroidery cotton; f the centre draw with a lke 
“hain, one double over the double of t} pencil a wreath of vork and trace over the ! 
two chain. Repeat to the end of the row, with cotton a chain stit g,and where the curv 
» balls are made of the lightest shade, and | are sharp do them in uble-chain stit:h, which gives 
are sewn on diagonally with a needle and wool: they | a pretty change, producing quite an ornamental pat- 
are made over disks of a size rather less than ajtern. When the a e is finished it can bo used in 
dime, j several ways, if spread over the centre of a dark table 
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cloth. When the gaslight or a lamplight is reflected 
on the white linen the effect is very novel. A set of 
covers for a bureau and a washstand can be easily 
made of this same style of linen. Fringe out the ends 
to a depth of four inches, then knot a heading by 
taking ten threads in a cluster and tying the same at 
the top; over the tie knot a coarse thread of French 
embroidery cotton, clipping the ends closely; dot the 
sides with the same kind of thread, which 
carried to the next dot without clipping, and in this 
. pretty network is traced without any diffi 
culty. Embroider in the centre some sort of Japanese 
design; the pattern selected should be as quaint as 
found and executed in blue cotton if the dots | 
are wrought in scarlet. 


manner 


ean be 


Doilies intended for fruit are ornamented by hav -_ 
one corner turned down and a banana or other piece 
of fruit worked upon it. 

Portieres of 
gaining admirers daily. 
tured upon them. 


hand-painted Chinese matting are 
Bright scenes should be pic- | 


A table-scarf that is both pretty and inexpensive is | 
made of dark green felt, about half a yard wide, pinked | 
and a strip of silk patchwork, about a 
Make fringe of 


on the edge, 
quarter of a yard wide, on each end, 
the felt. 


produced in new | 


increased 


Embroidery silks have been 
and the variety has very largely 
recently, so that a wider field is given for effect in this 
kind of work. 


colors 


A mantel lambrequin made of sky-blue satin, with | 
banded water-lilies on the sides and centre and having | 





ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 
Fort Jackson, St. Lawrence County, N. Y., 
January 22d, 1884. 

Messrs ArntHur & Son:—My February num 
ber of your magazine just received. 

I taxe the liberty of sending the recipes requested 
by “ a. L. N:” 

CocoANUT-FILLING FoR CAKE.—QOne cup cocoanut 


a. 


soaked in one and a half cups of boiling hot milk an 
hour or so; mix this when cool with three eggs, beaten 
with as much sugar as you like; add small piece 
butter. Cook two tablespoonfuls of corn-starch by 
pouring boiling water on—add this and cook over 
steam When cool add lemon, if wanted. 


CnHoco.ate Fiiiing.—Grate three heaping table- 
spoonfuls of chocolate; mix with one cup pulverized 
sugar the whites of two eggs and one tablespoonful dry 
corn-starch ; add one teaspoonful lemon. 





An excellent frosting for cake made the same as the 


above recipe, omitting the chocolate. 


Pastry For Tarts.—One cup of lard, three cups of 
roller flour; mix welland add one white of egg, beaten ; 
stir three tablespoonfuls of water into the egg and 
one tablespoonful white sugar. FLORENCE. 





Paw Paw, Micu., January 24th, 1884. 
Mr. Arruur :—In answer to “ M. L. N.’s” question, 
allow one of your old subscribers to answer her. I 
will give the whole recipe—viz., cake and filling : 


Cocoanut CaKge.—One cup of sugar, half cup of 
butter, half of sweet milk, one and a half cups of flour, 
two tablespoonfuls of Horsford’s Baking Powder, yelks 
of three eggs, white of one. 





Cream Por THE CocoaNnu? Cake.—Half cup of sa- 
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must be| 





| by embroidering with outline scroll patterns. 





ousekeepers’ 





an edging of blue and white floss balls, is particularly 
attractive. ¥ 


Mantel Lambrequin.—Mantel 
now used in almost every house and are certainly a 
great addition toaroom. A strip of felt three inches 
wide, on the edge of which sew a strip of cretonne, in 





| neutral tints, and embroider parts of the pattern over 


with flosses of bright colors. On the edge of this add 
a worsted fringe. Another design is made of velvet. 
A strip fifteen inches wide and pigeons’ wings mounted 
on, arranged as a border or placed with the point of 
the wings down. Still another is to crochet some 
pretty lace patterns, using No. 20 Macrameé lace cord 
and a very large hook. When finished, stretch it on 
the floor and pin it down, wrong side up, and press it 
with a hot iron. 


A beautiful tidy for the back of a large chair is 
made of a square piece of cloth about ten inches each 
way; on this is sewed patchwork of plush and velvet 
in the form of a widespread fan. The corners of the 
block are of black velvet, and on the top, drooping 
over the fan, is a spray from a moss-rose bush in 
is finished with lace, 
in a quilt or sofa 


ribbon embroidery The edge 
This design is 
pillow. 


pretty for a block 


A handsome comforter or shoulder quilt is im 
proved by tufting both sides. Then there is no ap 
pearance of a right or wrong side, but both side, are 
equally well finished. 

Gray linen table-covers may be made very effective 
Red and 
yellow berries look especially well against the gray 
ground. 





Deparliment. 


gar, one cup of sweet milk, half cup of cocoanut, one 
egg, a little water to swell cocoanut. Mix together, 
set in a basin of hot water to prevent burning; 
when cool, spread between layers. If not thick 
enough add a little corn-starch. Use the two whites 
for frosting, adding cocoanut, if preferred. 
Tarts.—One cup of lard, white of one egg, one ta 
blespoonful of sugar, four tablespoonfuls of water, 
three tablespoonfuls of sifted flour, pinch of salt. 
Mrs. F. F. Cuark. 


Bioomrnerton, Iuu., January 26th, 1884. 

I see in the February number of Artuur’s a re- 
quest for “ cocoanut and chocolate filling for cakes.” I 
send you Goop ones 

CnocoLaTe Fittine.—Whites of two eggs, beaten 
stiff with sugar like grate half a cake of 
chocolate in it and put between layers. 

Cocoanut Fituine ror Lares Caxe.—Whites of 
five eggs, one pound of powdered sugar, and @ package 
of cocoanut. Mrs. Laura EK. Benjamin. 


frosting, 





RECIPES. 


Cnooo.aTe CakrEs.—The whites of eight eggs, half 
a cake of chocolate grated, one pound of sugar, six 
ounces of flour; beat the eggs to a stiff froth, add the 
sugar, then stir in the chocolate and flour. Butter flat 


tins and drop on the mixture, not too closely, as the 
cakes will epread. 

Macaroons.—The whites of three eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth and added to three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar, half a pound of almonds which have been 
blanched and dried, chopped very fine; stir them in 
Bake in a moderate oven. 


Bake a few minutes in aquick oven. 


and drop on buttered tins 


lambrequins are 
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VeAL Croquetres.—Boil a calf’s head until you 
ean remove the bones, which will be in a little over 
two hours; tie up the bones in a clean cloth and boil 
them with the head for half an hour; when the head 


is done, remove all the meat from the bones and chop | 


it as fine as possible; grate a pint of bread-crumbs, 
stir them through the meat; season with salt, black 
and cayenne pepper, a tablespoon heaping full of 
eh ypped parsley, a piece of onion the size of a nutmeg 


chopped very fine, and a saltspoonful of grated nut- | 


meg; stir all well together; mash the brains and add 


to the meat; then add three beaten eggs and moisten 





a consistence to mold into croquettes; form them in 
a wineglass, roll in cracker-dust, and boil in lard until 
a nice brown, 

To Warm Coty Ducx.—Cut up the duck and put it 
jin a stew-pan with remains of cold gravy or broth; 
if not enough to cover, add water; rub to a paste two 
ounces of butterand a tablespoonful of browned flour; 
stir it in and add a wineglass of mushroom or tomate 
catsup, a little chopped parsley, a small onion chopped, 
and pepper and salt to taste; stew fifteen minutes and 


| 


serve. 
i 


Hashion Department, 


FASHION NOTES. 


Some new Paris dresses are of all the beautiful 
shades of gray, trimmed with cardinal velvet or vel- 
veteen to relieve the gray, which is to many ladies a 
trying color. The “ Areadia”’ velveteen is especially 
recommended as trimming for gray costumes, as it now 

mes in all the various tints of cardinal, gurnet, and 

y, 80 nearly like silk velvet in effect that only ex- 
rts can tell the difference. 

Late winter wraps are of broche velvet or vel- 
veteen trimmed with bands of fur. A wrap of “ Ar 

lia-woven Broche Velveteen,” in black, brown, or 
oy of the other fashionable colors, to match a costume, 
s especially handsome. 

The Arcadia Velveteen, to which we have just al- 

ided, stands pre-eminent on account of its being the 
esult of a patent process, giving it a perfect silk 
finish. Some years ago velveteen was considered 

oply an imitation of velvet, but this article deserves 

) stand upon its own merits. 


Poplins are to be revived, and in the near future 
will be the leading dress-material. Irish poplins, un- 
equaled for beauty and durability, are always standard 

ds, but they are destined to take a new lease of life 
as positively fashionable fabrics. 


Styles in dressmaking show little positively new; 


things?” French hand-made underclothing, intended 
for bridal trosseaux, are of linen, French percale, and 
| cambric, trimmed with hand-embroidery, fine tucks, 
jand Valeneiennes lace. Plainer underwear is now 
| trimmed with woven and crocheted edgings, in prefer- 
ence to the more showy Hamburg embroidery, although 
| this last is always fashionable. Torchon lace is still a 
| favorite trimming for underelothing, but it seems inap- 
propriate, as after washing it loses its beautiful écru 
| tint, which is really its chief charm. 


A serviceable costume for spring and summer wear, 
for traveling, country, and everyday use, is of gray, 
| golden-brown, or navy-blue de beige, cashmere, or 
camel’s-hair, made up with short, kilt-plaited skirt, 
apron overskirt, and plain, round basque. 


| Spring Styles.—For warmer weather the favorite 
materials will be figured percales and sateens, India 
silks and embroidered muslins. The figured per- 
cales resemble those of last year in being covered 
with rings, balls, polka dots, quaint figures, and the like, 
lonly they are somewhat more satin-like in effect. 
| The sateens are also more like real satin; in addition 
to the familiar floral designs, these are covered some- 
times with grotesque landscapes or inde/inite patterns, 
resembling Persian tapestries, in all the dull red, 
| blue, and yellow shades. Another favorite material 
jis Sicilienne; this also shows the dark red, plum, 
olive, and garnet shades, The embroidered muslins 


but the leading fancies are for short skirts, entirely or | this year are colored, as well as white, with gay bor- 


partially covered with heavy kilt plaiting; pointed | 


erskirts, looped high upon the side, usually of a 
ferent material from the underskirt; very large bus 
tles, the tendency in this direction being decidedly 
toward exaggeration; short, close-fitting basques, with | 
hirred vest-fronts; high-puffed sleeves, or, if not 

puffed, gathered around the arm-hole. 


Neckwear is very high. Standing collars are made | 
of several rows of ruching, sometimes lined and held | 
n place by fine wire. Wide cuffs, to match, are | 
uade of flat rows of ruching and basted upon the out- | 

le of the sleeves. A picce of ribbonis passed around 
the cuff and fastened in a bow on the top to match the 

avat-bow at the neck. 


Black dresses for street wear during the early 
spring will be entirely of black satin, with vest and 
ipron-front of beaded satin or Brussels net heavily 

vered with jet beads. 

Underwear.—The old-fashioned chemise has been 
lmost entirely superseded by the princess, a garment 
combining corset-cover and underskirt, or underwaist 
nd drawers—the former variety to be worn over, the 
itter under, the corset. Old-style chemises, however, 
are convenient to have on hand in case of a&ckness— 
te quote the words of an experienced nurse in this con 
nection, “ How do you expect me to put a mustard- 
plaster on you and you in one of them new-fangled 
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ders for trimming. The white embroidered muslins 
are in smaller patterns than those of last season. India 
silks are foulards of better quality, the term “ foulard ” 
being now restricted to flimsy materials, from which 
very little wear can be expected. 

Models for spring costumes are generally very 
simple. The only distinctive feature is shirring about 
the waist, giving, sometimes, the effect of a vest 
set in. 

Spring Silks.—These show many singular, contrast- 
ing effects of color. Old-fashioned shot-silks are re- 
vived, but the shades are more decided, dark green 
being shot with red, light green With dull blue, and 
the like. Many of the new silks have raised figures, 
as cubes, balls, rings, and so forth, upon satin or repped 
grounds, two and sometimes three or more colors ap- 


|pearing upon the same surface; others have velvet 


figures upon a light, shining ground. Such silks will 
be made up with plain silk or satin and trimmed with 
velvet. 

Spring ana Summer Mantles.—These will take 
the form of short visites, or shoulder-eapes, of velvet- 
figured gauze or or grenadine, black or of lighter colors 
to match costumes. They may or may not be lined 
with silk or satin of the same color as the grenadine 
or of a contrasting color. A black visite may be lined 
with red sutin, if desired. 


| 
with some of the broth the head was boiled in until of 
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ates want Gomments, 


Give the Boys a Chance. 


; pETTER than anything that we can say on the 
B subject is the following plea for a more conside- 
rate and a wiser treatment of the boys than they 
receive in the average family, It is from the Decorator 
and Furnisher: 


Give the boys a chance. I mean, give them the 
same chance to cultivate and perpetuate a refined taste 
that you give the girls. To be more explicit, girls 
have the best room in the house, they have lace cur- 
tains at their windows, they have good carpets and 
furniture, they are allowed to keep birds and plants, 
and are permitted to have many pretty little kick- 
shaws on their tables and what-nota, Look well at 
their room, then climb to the top floor and look at the 
boys’ quarters; hall bed-rooms, no fire, no gas, no 
paper, a strip of worn carpet, a plain linen curtain, a 
eane-seated chair or two, a table given up by the girls 
on being presented with a better one, a home-made 
book-case, a cot bed, and, in the corners that miscel 
heap of rat-traps, tops, kite-frames, torn 
plainly, a 


laneous 
books, marbles, old boots, and rusty tools 
room which no higher intelligence than Bridget’s is 
called upon to set in daily order. 

Now, is this fair? The boy is accused of caring 
little for his home, and of liking the woods, the fields, 
the river, and the streets better than the paternal resi- 
dence, Suppose his paternal relative were assigned 
to the most distant, lonesomest, coldest, barest room 
under his roof, would he not, think you, spend his 
evenings with a club. Would he not lengthen his 
walks and his business to delay returning to his home? 
Would he not become as rude and as careless about 
the house as the Terrible Boy? The boy is givena 
dirty room, and his parents think it remarkable that 
he has no idea of neatness. Heis given a perfect barn 
of a place to sleep and read and study and play in, 
and his family wonders that he shows so little taste 
and refinement in his nature. What sort of logic do 
these parents employ in their reasoning ? 

It is not my purpose to enter into a treatise on the 
neglect or mismanagement of the family boy, or to 
suggest what his reading or exercise or employment 
should be, These are important matters, not germane 
to the purpose of this periodical. But cannot the boy 
be given cheerful quarters and encouraged to decorate 
and beautify them, if you have no money to spare for 
the purpose, 

If you want him to be neat, give him a room that 
he will take pride in keeping neat. If you wish him 
to become a man of taste, let his surroundings be such 
as will tend to the development of bis msthetic facul- 
ties and the improvement of his artistic judgment. 
Buy a few good prints for him and hang them in his 
room. , With them in view he will not paste wood cuts 
from the illustrated weeklies on the wall. Get him a 
neat little set of shelves for his books, his minerals, 


and his playthings, and he will no longer pile those | 


possessions in a miscellaneous heap among his old 
clothes on the closet floor. Put paper on the wall, and 
he will cease to kick and thumb it. Puta carpet on 
the floor, and he will stop spitting on it. Let him have 
respectable furniture, and he will no longer try his new 
pocket-knives on the bed and chairs, He does not 
demand Crane and Coleman dados, nor Rembrandt 
and Haden etchings, nor three-ply carpets, nor East- 
lake book-cases, nor Japanese cabinets. 

He wants only his + in the beauty and order 
that come into the house, and, as he is an inventive 
genius, he will often, if you give him a chance, assist 
materially in the adornment of his room. A few Chi- 





nese fans, a few gorgeous autumn leaves, an etching 
two, an engraving that does not exactly fit, in siz 
subject, any of the groups in the parlor, a few knic} 
knacks in the way of china, lacquer, or carving—the: 
will transform the inhospitable cell that he abides 
to as pretty and attractive a room as that which bh 
rivals and half-enemies, his sisters, have enjoyed sin 
babyhood. Don't treat the boy like a heathen an) 
an outcast, or he may become one. 


Publishers’ Department, 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 
TERMS OF SUBSCHIPTION FOR 1884 


2.00 
3.50 
5.00 
6.00 
12.00 
20.00 


1 Copy, one year, . ° . ° 
2 Copies, “ ° 


. . . 


and one to club-getter, 


“ “é 


a3 New subscribers for 1884 will receive, free, 
the November and December numbers of 188;, 
Specimen numbers, 10 cents. 

J Additions to clubs can always be made at the 
club-rate. 

Plt is not required that all the members of a 
club be at the same post-office. 

Ie Remit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, or 
Registered Letter. 

J&P Be very careful, in writing, to give your post- 
office address and also that of your subscribers. A 
ways give Town, County, and State. 

JAS Subscribers who wish a change of addresa must 
give notice as early as practicable after receipt 
number, and in all cases before the tenth of the « 
ceeding month, as no change of address can be made 
between the tenth and twentieth of any month, 

far Borrenics’s Patrrerns.—We will send any 
or kind of Butterick’s Patterns to any address, post 
paid, on receipt of price. 

T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, 
920 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


NEURALGIA. 


A lady in Connelsburg, Pa., who before using the 
Compound Oxygen Treatment was an almost constant 
| sufferer from neuralgia, obtained immediate relic! 
| from its use. Her husband, writing to Drs, Starkey 
& Palen (see their advertisement on fourth cover 
page), says: 





| 
| 
“Mrs, —— used one Home Treatment and receive! 
| great benefit therefrom. From the time she commenced 
| using it, about the eighth of March, ehe did not hare 
| one attack of neuralgia until October. When I had an 
| attack of typhoid fever she nursed me through my 
entire sickness ; since which time she has had two at- 
tacks of sciatica neuralgia and one slight attack in the 
head. 

“ Before using your Treatment shewas an almost con 
stant sufferer with neuralgia in the head and back of 
her neck, It is the only thing that ever gave her any 
relief. Wethink it is the best remedy in existence, 
as we have tried almost everything we ever heard of 


| without giving any relief.” 


|W 
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The True Elixir of Life 


Is AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, a hizh-| Hon. F. Jewrrt, ex-Mayor of Lowell, 
ly concentrated Medicine, scientifically | and ex-State Senator, says that the only 
compounded of the genuine Honduras Sar- | preparation of Sarsaparilla that seems to 
saparilla, Yellow Dock, Mandrake, Stil-| do “real, lasting good” in cleansing the 
lingia, lodides of Potassium and Iron, and | blood and expelling poisonous matter 
other ingredients of great strength and | from the system, is 


curative virtue. AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA | MriLton Fox, the largest land-owner 
Has been tested by and has received the | and farmer of Middlesex Co., Mass., 
unqualified commendation of 4,000,000 | credits his cure of Serofulous Humor 
families in the United States, and 7,000,000 | «nd Dyspepsia to the thorough purifi- 








families throughout the world. | cation of his blood by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Is the only Blood Purifier that has gained| WARREN LELAND, the famous New 
and retained the confidence of the people| York landlord, testifies, from his own 
of tropical countries, where such medi- knowledge, that for the cure of Liver 
cines are in great demand. Disorders, Gout, Salt Rheum, and 
various results of high living, there is no 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA mediceequito = 
8 the most popular Blood Purifier among | ’ 
sailors, and is in nine-tenths of the medi- AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
cine-chests of the best class of American. HiraM PuHIturps, Glover, Vt., attests 
English, German, and Danish vessels. |the cure of Hereditary Scrofula, in 
three generations of his family, by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA | AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
Contains no Arsenic and Aloes, as do ; 4 
many falsely called Alteratives foisted| THOS.N.CooK, West Somerville, Mass. 
upon the credulity of the public. was cured 4 severe Eczema, and rescue 
from a rapid decline, by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA ’ . LA 
Has been for many years recognized as AYER’S SARSAPARIL 
the best Alterative and Tonic Medicine in | THE SISTERS OF CHARITY, Dorchester, 
all civilized countries. poem Mae for the Alterative and 
| Curative virtues of 
AYER’S SARSAPAR | 
. B SARS aA AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
roinptly relieves from General Debility, J r J. RY Philadelphi " 
Nervous Frostration, and Derangement of |, “OTN o> SYAN, Wadelphia, Pa.. 
the Vital Ovanme 5 | Peateptonel reagan player, was cured 
; ree | of Rheumatism by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
Effects radical cures of all maladies aris- _D. B. Kerr, Big Springs, Ohio, testi- 
ing from the taint of Scrofulous or Con-| fies that his son. fifteen years old, was 
tagious Diseasés, or the corruption of | cured of Catarrh in its worst form, by 
Mercury in the system. | AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA AMHERST WHITMORF, Brunswick, 
Is endorsed by the medical profession and | Ve., retired sea-captain, was cured of a 
regularly prescribed by many leading | Cancer by 


practitioners. AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


The attestations of a myriad of unimpeachable witnesses might be cited, 
were it necessary, to prove the aimost miraculous cures effected by this only really 
Blood Purifying Medicine. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J.C. AYER & CO., [ Analytical Chemists | LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by all druggists; price $1; six bottles for $5. 


Po Our Book on Needle- 

‘A Y CE MA work gives full and 

intelligent instruc- 

A B tions im the art of 

a : making Modern Point, Honiton and Macrame Lace, also how 

t, do Kensington, Arasene, and all other kinds of 
\ ’ Embroidery, with diagrams showing how the stitches are 
be) e] C t ’ ra | Va 8) r “4 made. How to knitand crochet window and mantel! Lam- 
m nd c +S) brequins, w ith cotton twine, also to crochet and knit Babys 
Sacks, Mittens, Afghans and fifty other use ul articles. How 
Perfectly Pure Extracts of Choicest Fruits, to make Tattin, Rugs, &c. Profusely illustrated. Prive 










































Unegnualled Strencth for cents; Four for St 00 
EST all. Thousands of gross ag arn sh Outfit of 1Otull size, Perforated Patterns, Pow- 
sold. Winning friends everywhere. der Distributing Pad, Instrretions &c., 6O Cents. 








lers Treble sales with them. Address Patten Pub. Co. 47 Barclay St. N. Y. 
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Pea i el 


For 1884 is an Elegant Book of ise Pages, 
3 Colored Plates of FLOWERS and 
Vegetables, and more than 1000 Illustra- 
tions of the choicest Flowers, Plants and 
. VEGETABLES, and Directions for 
+ Growin It is handsome enough for the 
~ Center fable or a Holiday Present. 
re Send on your name and Postoffice address, 
with 10 cents, and we will send you acopy, 
vost-paid, This is not a quarter of its cost. 
t is printed in both English and German. 
If you afterwards order seeds deduct the 
10 cents. VICK’S SEEDS ARE THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. The FLORAL GUIDE will 
tell how to get and grow them. 
VICK’S Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 
$2 Pages, a Colored Piste in every number 
and many fine Engravings. Price $1.25 a 
year; Five Copies for $5, Specimen num- 
rg Sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies 25 cls, 


Address, 




















JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y | 
CONOMY IN THE GARDEN. Save 


money, thine and disappointment by planting 


DREER’S GARDEN SEEDS, 


always fresh and reliable. Dreer’s Garden 
Calendar for 1884, mailed free, giving descriptive 
lists of Vexetable and plower Seeds, 

Plants and, ev Att Y thing for the Gard 
Y A, DREER, Philadelphia. 


’ AR a Ne y ’. Ne aia - 
MAULE S ARE THE BENT “Seo 


cE TO ALL, ms 
varieties, BOO illustrations, Send 
address on postal before buying any 
MONEY a It WILL SAVE 
ou ought to have it. 
mAh} ABN Hives, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLOWER SEEDS Given Away! A mixed package (400 
kinds|, with sample FioraL Magazine, all for 2 
stamps. Tell your friends, G.W. PARK, Fannettsburg. Pa. 








B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barciew Street, N.Y. 
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q a ailSSagp FLOWER SEEDS 


ano Book © PuNis cules 
Aap con AND GARDEN* 


Ripe GNA acquisitts 


ESTABLISHED 1845, 


300 illustrations, and a beautiful Colored Plate of 
Flowers, tell What, When, and How w plant and is 
full of information invaluable to all mmterested in 
gardening. Mailed for 6c. tocover postage. 


Illustrated Novelty List, 
PEAS in 


descri!ing allthe newest vaneties 
SUCCESSION 























































Flowers, Vegetables, Ce- 
reals, Fruits, Plants, 
etc., Mailed 









BLISS’ ABUND ANC hen i Free. 
90 pods counted » le Plant, 

Very productive, 15 ' 8 in. high. 

Second early. Exce ag imiity. 25 ota 





yer pkt.; 5 pkts. 31 pala, 
sSLISS’ EVERDBE aniNG, A constant bearer, 








vielding a full ero; vst. An excellent late 
variety, 18 to 24in. high Pe sof large size, Many 
1% inch in circu ference Renee productive. 






25 cts. per s., & yoORsT paid. 
BL Iss AME RICA AN w ONt ER,.— The best and 
earliest variety grown. Very dwarf. excellent flavor. 
20 cts. per pkt.; 40 cts. per pint; 75 cts. per quart, 
post pene. 

N. B.— These three varieties will give you peas throx phew 
the entire season until frost. Require no brushing. 














RARE FLOWERS! 


By Mall! The Choicest only at moderate cost 





A maryillis Treatia—! Li 12 bulbs, Oe, 5 60 for R2. 
W ywmphwa Lutea—\ w Water Lilr, 3 roots for @1., 

BD wart Oranges— Best for pot culture 7Se. each 3 for RQ. 
@ range Blossoms— Nicely packed in moss, per box, Oe. 

F or otber select aud rare Plants. & Bulbs, SEK Wy List. 





_ ARNOLD PUETZ. Jacksonville. Florida. 









for 1884 is, that you can for 


embraces every desirable Novelty of the season, as 
Catalogue, and have included, ge 


Book, **Garden and Farm Topics,” a work of 250 pages, 


well as all standard kinds. A epecial feature 


select Seeds or Plants to that value from their 
. without charge, a « Oy of Peter Henderson's New 


1andsomely bound in cloth, 


and containing a stee —_ of the author. The price of the book alone is $1.50. Catalogue 


of ** Everything 


r the Garden,” giving details, free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 35037 Coniinck Sta New Yor 









(BEAUTIFUL | 
FLOWERS 


E"" Greenhouse Plants, Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs, 
Climbing Vines including 25 kinds of the 
New Clematis, a full assortment of both, 
Flower and Vi ~ sot wg f5EDS, Abe 4, The 
Pear, Plum, Peach, Cherry, brid Pear 
and ALL other FRUITS. 
509 Acres. 30th Year 
i Greenhouses. 
A beautiful Catalorue of 
“i phe ot anh sae 











i BO adie Sik Six WORTH S25 ONLY'S3. Bete 
iu other things ¢ heap; many new and rare. Safe arrival guar. 


h every order amounting to $1 or more. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. ae 


A PREMIUM gi 














Yourchoice of @ « T 
SIXTY s 1 SETS 
all labeled, as follows: 12 Fuchsias, $1; 


Geraniums, #1; 10 Phiowes, $1; 12 Gernations, 
$1; 75 Hardy ( ‘atalpa,81; 12 eee 


12 ROSES... $I 


famous Kiefer fy 
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CHILD'S IMPROVED AMARYLLIS TREATEA. 

Our new Amaryllis Treatea, or Fairy Lily, is one of the most beautiful of all flowers, either for pots or the 
garden. The bulbs produce large, sweet flowers, which are of pure, snowy whiteness, and borne in great abund 
ance. They usually commen: e blooming within a month after planted, and delight all who see them. In fact 
nothing can produce a more pleasing effect than a pot of these beautiful, fairy-like flowers. Any person (even a 
child) can, by canvassing their neighborhood, get orders for from 10 to 500, and by purchasing them at dozen or 
10° rates make a large profit. Many have made $5.00 per day sellingthem. Price, with full directions for culture, 
15 ots. each, 2 for 25 cts., 5 for 50 ots., 25 for $1.75, 50 for $3 25, 100 for $6.00. 

Our new GIANT WHITE SPIRAL MIGNONETTE 
produces spikes of flowers 15 inches long, of snowy 
whiteness and exquisite fragrance. Splendid for pots 
or the garden, blooming very early and sure to suc- 
ceed anywhere (see Catalogue). Seed, 20 cts. per 
paper. Also, the GOLDEN QUEEN MIGNONETYE, 
a beautiful golden variety, 10 cts. per paper. 
Our new SNOW QUEEN PANSY bears a great pro- 
fusion of very large snow-white flowers, which are 
truly magnificent, ne | for cemetery planting. 
Seeds, 15 cts. per paper. New PROLIFIC PANSY 
oe _— large —— which area peer mon of large, 
saw showy flowers the whole season. All colors mixed, 
PROLIFIC PANSY. blue, black, yellow, variegated, etc., 20 cts. per paper. TEA ROSE. 
They are splendid. 12 large flowering bulbs of double PEARL TUBEROSES, 85 cts. 5 fine hardy LILIES, inelud- 
ing Auratum, 75 cts. 12 choice mixed GLADIOLUS, 50 cts. 4 beautiful TEA ROSES, white, red, yellow, and pink, 
50 ets, See our large, beautiful Catalogue, free to all. for other special offers. Our Illustrated Book of Lilies de 
scribes 200 varieties, and tells how to grow them, 25 cts. per copy, to which will be added free a large colored 
chromo of Lilies. 

Any of the above articles will be sent by mail, post-paid, and guaranteed to arrive in good condition. They 
are exactly as represented, and will more than please those who plant them. Many years of liberal and honest 
a havesecured us our great business, extending to all parts of the world. 

Order at once and ask for our Catalogue 
SEEDS BU LBS AND PLANTS * Our large, beautifully illustrated Catalogue sent free to all 

’ ' * who apply. New and beautiful Lilies, Amaryllis, Gladio- 
Jus, Tuberoses, Carnations, Roses, Flower and Vegetable seeds. Weare the largest retailers of named Gladiolus in 
the world. Preserve this advertisement. as it will not appear again, and remeinber that our goods have an estab- 
lished reputation and are warranted true. 


Address J. LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, Long Island, N. Y. 


N. B.—Remittances can be made in Postage Stamps Greenbacks, Drafts, or P.O. Money Orders, or Postal 
Notes, but all P.O. Money Orders or Notes must be made payable at New York City Post Office. SPECIAL 
OFFER.—For every dollar's worth ordered, we will give FREE a paper of either the above Mignonette or Pansy 
We will also send on trial 50 seeds each of 10 different colors of our world-renowned Pansies for only 50 cts. 
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=2x.SEEDS. PLANTS & SHRUBS ~ 


CIBLEY'S. TESTED CEEDS. 





For ALL CLImMaATEs, For Aut Sotts, Aut Pants. 


EVERY SACK TESTED FOR VITALITY. EVERY VARIETY TESTED IN TRIAL 


GROUNDS FOR PURITY AND VALUE, 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST Of VEGETABLE, FLOWER AND FIELD 


SEEDS OF ALL TESTED VALUABLE VARIETIES; FREE ON APPLICATION. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., Rochester, N.Y., Chicavo., Illt- 
— RE UY NORTHERN CROWN SEEDS. eR. 


‘lowers, Vegetables and crops, Send for new C.talogue ; contains everything for Garden, House 
and orm, BE will pay yy o getit. Largest stock of pure FarmS edsin the West. Beautiiul 


—T _ JOHN A, SALZER, La Crosse, Wis. 





MAKE) KEHOM HOME LAUT IE rir UL 


13 Ererbiooming or 13 H ray, 
r 13 O.imbing, or 7 Moss 
orts, labeled. by mail for t. Macey eine on of 
Deidinn nd He suse P LANTS & BUL = pers and cheaper 
in the world. @ Will prove th is by sen Ss 
i or2 Cts. . Safe arrival and satis wth, guaraiteed. 
& LEAD: <, Santi ty, quality, size an i price of all choice’ 
plants, NEW aad OLD. Valuable premiums GIVEN AW 
bet rene d and instructive catalogue free. 
. : r now this ad t 
Will be mailed FREE to all applicants and to i ‘BEAG ‘TOO Naw Beis 


ustomers of last year without ordering it. 


€ 
It 1s illustrations, prices, descriptions and . 
directions for pastes “ Ao on Flower ‘R ER! if you love Kare blowers, choicest only, 
N. 
Tt wil 


Seeds. Plants. etc able to all, address ELLIS BROTHERS, Keene, 


D. M. FERRY & x CO. DETROIT, astonish hand please. FREE, 
Mich, an) Your NAME on 40 of the newest, band- 
ELEGRAPHY SHORT-HAND| : Cards eerie or vee fee 
Taught. Situations LND .F Circulars Free. ; 50 eenta, prt Book 
Address R, VAL ENTINE, THE | Ww is. KEYSTO FRANKLIN PRINTING ©0., New Haven, Coun. 


OVER cick S00. 000 IN ACTUAL USE 
g_.AGENTS WANTED. 


Will wash Cleaner, Easier, and wit 4 
Clothesthan ee in the World. Wo aulare | 
eny manufacturer to produce a better Washer. | 
Livery Machine W d FIVE Years, ; - : 
and Satisfaction Guaran’ Tho only ————— 

Washer that can be clamned to any sized 

tab like a Wringer. Made of malleablo 

jron,calvanized, and will outlast any two wooden 

machines. Agents wanted. Epausive Terri 

tory. Our agentsallover thecouutry ~—_ 

from $75 to $200 per month. Reel price, 8 

Sample to agents, 823. Also our celebrated 


KEYSTONE, WRINGERS AT LOWEST ‘WHOLESALE PRIGES. 


F. F. AD. & CO.. Eri 


Hig, Png and Plas Bia 
- GONSUMPTION. greeters 


positive remedy for the above disease; by vg ker-built boat. 13 long, 
ra thou ands of cases of the Wworss kinc 4 and of Aes | . . : Minch beam, weie ht 50 to 
standing » been cured. Indeed, so strong is my faith Ibs. with oars, #20. ett »order. Be ond stamp for 
in fleacy, that I will send Two! BOTTI SF REE, to | catalogue. POW ELL &D CLAS, Waukegan, IIL 
ge th a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease, to Manufacturers of V hited rumps el. 
any 6 uffer er. Give Express and P. O. address, ae. nemaseuaiaietiniinas —— 
DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St., New Yo rk. GIVEN AWAY! “THE DU DE 3,” ‘a new imported 
- » ; | + set of cards, and 48-page ploture 
THAT . | book, for three 2-cent stamps. Presented to introduce 


ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. “_ nos 796 Si 8 natn 

SOLD ke: Watchmakers, By Mail,25 cts Circulars other goods, W« RTH Bros., 726! ixth treet, New York. 
FREK, J, 8, BIRCH & CO.. 33 Dey St... N. ¥ Elegant Imp. Chromo Cards, name in new script 

. only 10¢., 18 pks. $1 or 10 pks for $1 and choice 


Male or female agents to sell type. . 
Turkish Rug Patterns. | free of handsome gold ring . pl lain, chased, fancy orstone 
Address E. 8. FROST & CO., Biddeford, Me. setting, or tortoise 2-blade knife. Snow & Co., Meriden, Ct. 
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BURPEE'S TEN OTH IRONCLAD WATERMELON 


are tru have even been @ 


Tronelad, ropped from 
Ln or Seopene, is in the outside ganatas or enameling of t 


$190 IN CASH Pr PRIZES FOR 1884 


BEe. a! | fan $1.00. 
te for 


mies § GOLDEN t HEART LETTUCE. 


a i: Soa . 


REMARKABLE QFFER 


Bid. Turnip i a+ ty best ; 


Cabbage, ai he 4, on Dae ays sure to head; Round ¥ ellow 
or, large, sweet, 
Barly Long Scarlet Radish; Bur 


mense size, mild; Spanish Monstrous Pep: 

Perfect Gem Squash, prolific and excellent 

Orange Carrot, best; I 

ss Tomato. (0 7’The above 15 
FOR 0 by Mail, OLLAR to any address for ON 


RI! UGE hottest weather, 
On receipt of only 50 Cents in postage stamps, we wi 
kt. each of the 


J Netted Gem 


urple Top Munich Turnl 
Packets are worth 


LY 50 CENTS I 


As the introducers of the now celebrated 
Cuban Queen, we bring before the public for the 
first otime an cn RP EES and most valuable 

"Ss MAMMOTH 


Wai 
IRONCLAD has such decided points of supe- 
ecie | that it will speedily become a popular 
favorite with all lovers of fine nelons, while 
for market it is unequaled. The shape is the 
most perfect; skin handsomely striped; flesh 
beautiful, dainty red, more crystalline than 
any other melon; most delicious, rich sugary 
flavor; flesh never mealy, aways firm, remark- 
ably solid. Burpee's Mammoth Ironclad grows 
uniformly toe larger size then any other rari- 
ety known Under ordinary cultivation we 
have had hundreds of melons weighing from 60 
to 70 Iba, each, and the entire crop averaged 60 
ibs. Vigorous growth, matures early, and is 
the most productive variety known. 1 he melons 
11 ae of a man without baretiag. The bard- 
Without exception the best v: 


ve, mammoth, 
curled nana, a beautiful oa yellow 
Packet, 25c.; & packets, $1.00. 
| send one 
two rare novelties above-named, alone worth the 
Musk elon, sweet as honey, and a gem in- 
Etampes Cabbage, earliest; Burpce’s Surehead 
en vere parent New Bes Recon Onion, i> 
red; Hollow Crown Parsnip, improved; 
*n Improved Long 
. earliest, handsome, and Livingston's New Favor- 
Retail Value, $1.50 3 but we will send the Entire 
N STAMPA, or & colicctions for #2. 


delicately 


e will send above splendid collection of 16 varieties, and ALS@ one packet each 


~ 
R ONE OL! R of the following: Canudian Wonder Bean, dwarf, delicious flavor as string 
FO! or shel ie Plus Ultra Sweet Corn, sweetest of all; Telegraph Peas, immense pods, full of large, 


luscious peas; 


; Velteh’s Autumn Glant 
nion; New Giant Yellow Rocca Onion, most 
Siobe Radish, unsurpassed for summer ; Salelfy, | 
pee’s Climax Tomat ustly so celebrate: a. 

Or The 80 V RRIETIE § new and choix 


> 


Peerless W hite Spine Cucumber, nove better ; 
dest ; Burpee’s Superior Large Flat Dutch ¢ abbage, standard; New ! 
Cauliflower; Pe orpe etual Lettuce, fine; 


tbbed Cele 


’ 
nlendid second. 


Imperial wart Levee 
No. ba. 
Large Hed Wethersfield 


striking beauty, enormous size e asant flavor; Golden ‘ 
yng white; Spinach, vew thick-leaved round, and Bur 


named above, amount to #2. 7 ACTUAL VALUE, 


eds. as 
but we will mall the entire collection for ONL y ONE DOLLAR, This is certainly the greatest offer ever made 


by any reilable seedsmen 
each 
den Seeds before the aa wor ie XA “ ~ be em 
every respect, few 


a 
$100 0 IN ANT PRIZES for 1884, 


ducts from Burpee's Seeds 
sof Se SF ED 


Low 
LOWER. SEE SEEDS Pics. for only 


Spee CAL The 20 pkts. Flower Seeds and the 


LP © WW): NT! 
ARM A 
ELI L Faia A 


S Be ates 


most complete Cat 


i “ATLEE BURPEE & GO. 


All full-aized packets, with i! 
We are ORIGINATORS and pot imitators of this 
half usual pric . 

i we are det rmine 
to be given to the gr« 
Competition open to a 
1 Raye a ° ie r fr fr _— ae get —— to ser 

tire satisfi ed 

Soe GE M¢ OL L ECTION of Aaters, Ralanma, Pansy, Petunta, 
§ Pres. Verbena, Double Zinnia, in elt TEN Packets, most beautiful “= 
SSe.. or packeta ch 
50e 
if you ORDER E ARLY we will send free a copy of BURPEE’S 
NAY AL for 1884 (price 10 cts 

alocue of the k 


kind 
OGUE, with enna illustrated circular of BURPEE’S WE 


lustrations and full directions for culture printed on 
lan of placing a valuable collection of the best Gar- 
BI RPEES SEEDS are warranted frat-claas in 
i to prove their superiority to all who will try them. 
ywers of the best Vegetables and farm pro- 
See our Catalogue for perticulars Show this 
i with rou. 8 complete Dollar Collections (in all 
faction cuarante 


and most popular varieties, worth $1.25, 
Vegetable collection (in all 45 pkts.), mailed for 1.00. 
120 om hundreds of illustrations, with 3 su 
ublished. BURPEER’S ABRIDGED 
COME OATA, will be mailed FREE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Warehouses, No. ats 
and 47T_N. bth St., & 476 and 478 York Ave. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


UR CHILDREN TN THE OTRER LI. 


By the Rev. CHAUNCEY GILES, 
CONTENTS. 


CuapTrer Il. Our Children in the Other Life. What They 
Are, Who Takes Care of Them, the Homes Provided 
for Them, 

Cuaprer Il. The Necessity for Their Education, 
the Favorable Conditions for Gaining it. 

CuHaPpTer ITT. How They are Educated. 

CHAPTERTV. Whatand How They are Taught. 

Cuapter V. What Becomes of Those who Pass into the 
Other Life between Childinood and Adult Age. 

Cuapter VI. The Edneation of our Children in this 
Life, when Wisely Directed, and in the Life to Come 
Equally Favorabie to Heavenly Happiness 

Cuaprer VII. How the Removal of a Child to the Other 
Life may Become a Ministry of Good to Parents. . 

INFANTS IN HEAVEN. From the Writings of Swedenborg 

Pocket edition, flexible cover, 142 pages, price 10 cents. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price 

I. N. GREGORY, 
Chestnut and Twenty-second Streets, Philada. 


and | 


PERFECT REST and SOUND SLEEP. 


the inhalation of Compound Oxygen is the quieting of 
nervous irritation where that condition exists, 
lessness is the usual attendant of this disturbed nervous 
In the case re- 
1 Oxygen 


nd sound 


Sleep- 


] 
| 
Fo One hen the almost invariable good results that follows 
| 
i 
J 


state, and adds to its exhausting effects. 
| outed “bel w, it will be seen that Compour 
quickly allayed that irritation and gave rest a 
sleep. Our patient had used the Oxygen only three 
weeks, 

Iam in this short period of time almost entirely relieved 
from the distressing nervousness With which I was afflicted, 
especially at night, as I wrote you in a former letter; and 
for the t week have had perfect rest and sound sleep at 
night, except when awakened by the accumulation in 
my throat and consequent fits of coughing, which usually 
occur two or three times during the night, but jis of only 
short duration. 

Our ‘ contai 
tory of the discovery 


Treative on Compound Oxrycen,” ing a his 
of and mode of action of this re- 
matkable curative nt, and a large record of surprising 
cures in Consumption, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, etc., and a wide range of chronic diseases, will 


age 


| be sent free, 


Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philada., Pa. 
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iy Cleanliness is next to Godliness, 

cBoxp) must be considered as 
ao ee eS 

ay WMeans of Gracefand a 

* & ergyman who recommends 

moral things should be willing 
wee 

to rec oom eee I am 

} 1 Q- . 

told that my commendation of 

(Pears Soap) has opened for it 

a large sale in the @nited States. 

am willing to stand by every word in 

favor of it that I ever uttered.” A’man 

must be fastidious indeed who is nat 

satished wjth it. 


Hitt nea, Dros Ahecke, 
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SGABLISPDED "LORDO 
AY : oe Pre 
APE R21 A Sprouury ror rue Skin & COMPLEXION, 
J cor THE_MANDS As recommended by the greatest English author 
5 Fain TT ATOMS TS NON a ast sstiee tais dale | 
eT Lee prey PROP, SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R. & 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 


” 


Nothing adds so mnch to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Com- 
lexion and a Soft Skin. With these the plainest features become attractive. 
Nithout them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 

Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Totlet Soap. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive to 
the weather, winter or summer. In England it is pre-eminently the complexion Soap, 
and is recommended by all the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, non- 
irritant character, Redness, Roughness and Chapwing are prevent- 
ed, and a clear and bright appearance and a soit, velvety 
condition imparted and maintained, and a good, healthful 
and attractive complexion ensured. 

Its agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet, Its durability and consequent economy 


is remarkable. 
15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 
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MAKE A 
Handsome Dress 


BY USING 


THE PLAIN OR BROCHE 


AVENO VELVETEE 


THE PLAIN VELVETEEN IN ALL FASHIONABLE SHADES. 
THE BROCHE IN ALL FASHIONABLE SHADES. 


FOR LADIES’ COSTUMES, MEN’S SMOKING JACKETS AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
For the protection of From Demorest’s Magazine, for October : 


. “ Velvet is in extraordinary demand this season, : 
the consumer, we stamp and oo ourey, the wants of those who cannot afford If it were not for the 
silk velvet *** this vear has been brought out a new 
every second yard. make of Velveteen ‘as a fine substitute for the fa-| pri ne would 
| price, no one 
Be sure and look on | ™ous Genoa Velvet, which it resembles in appear 
| ance, thickness of surtace, closeness and depth of] 


the back of goods, and | pile and purity of color. This new make of Velve | Suspect its not being 


teen is called the ** Baveno,” and we advise ladies 
ot find the trade who intend to purchase Velveteen suits, jackets or made of silk. 
a . 


dresses to order the Baveno. 


TRADE-MARK 
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The Trade Supplied by Minis & Giss, New York 
















| TO BE HAD OF ALL FIRST CLASS RETAILERS. 





VIOLINe OUTFITS Sent to any part of the United States on 


one to three days trial before buying. 
VIOLIN OUTFITS AT $3.25, $7.00, $12.00 
AND $22.00 EACH. Send stamp for beautifully 
Illustrated OG page Catalogue 
‘\ of Violins, Guitars, Banjos, Cornets, 























4 Harmonicas, Organ 
ians, Music Boxes, &e.. The a 
—_—— goods in the market at25 perce 
. lower pricesthan for infenor goods in your own 
SSaz- 2-25 town. One pricetoall, Do not buy a Violin 
=3::°) without secing this Catalogue. C. W, STORY, * Central St, Boston, 




























lustrated Catalogue, address, | New style fruit or pock- 
et knife, or a nice ring, 
free with a 50c. order. 


my eighty-eight page | 
inclosing three 3-cent. s oer. 
WM, T. COMSTO ’ 6 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Big pay to agents. Send 6c. 





gold edge cards, le. Hiddenn: ime 
ecards, 12 for 20c. 500 other styles. 


Painting, Deco-| LovelyCards Choice chromos, your name in 
Pooks 5 ON BUILDIN rating, etc. For 60 : y pretty type, post- paid, 10e, 25 fine 


for 


termsand samplestocanvass with. 









ness; never advertised; no peddling; no | 
humbug, The Secret revealed, and 12 samples, worth | 
$, to commence work on, free. Address, H. G. Fay, 


R utland, Vermont. Habit easily cured with CHLORIDE OF GOLD 





AT HOME. Men, w omen, Boys, and Holly Card Works, Meriden, Conn. 
ORK Girls make 10c, to $2an hour. New busi- | ——— akan 











sy Lesue E. Keevey, M.D.. Surceon, C. aA. AR. R. 
Dwice =r, Xilim: 
DR. H. H. KANE, 
en I say cure 1 do not mean FI sn stop them om H. yhu BIT joan oer: s Reto 
wnat and then havethem ri. ¢ an a radical cure. . ee <a Agape 
i have made the disease of FI is iL TEPSY or FALLING sane? at be quia on so 


SICKNESS a life-long study. warrant my remedy to cure ian 
orst cases. niesaly. For te +48, and endorsements, letters from 
the wi ; ——— others have failed is no reason for, eminent medical men, and a full description of the tre atment, 


not now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and a . 

Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Eyst address H. MH. KANE, A.M., M.D., 46 W. 14th St. New York. 

Office, It soeee ree nothing for a trial, and I will gare 7S —_— _ _* 
Address Dr. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl 8t., New ork. sat 50 Ceautiful Imported Chrome 


Carda with name in fancy type, 10¢. 
SILKS FORPATC H- 


This pack includes all the latest, best 
and most popaler atyles ever issued. 
WORK 
in Endless Variety of Beautiful Styles, Send six 2c. 
stamps forsamplecs. Yale Silk Works, New Havea, Ct 














11 packs and this Beautiful Sea! Ring for 
$1. Get 10 of your friends to send with 
you anc ao ry a your own pack and an 

Ele Bion Ere ©. Stamps taken, 
ROYAL CARD co. eNOKTH ‘ORD, CONN, 
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Permanent fle in a Case of Tuberealoss, 


The following report of the case of a gentleman 
whose physicians had ordered him to leave England 
on account of Tuberculosis, and seek a climate more 
favorable for the disease from which he was suffer- 
ing, is a very remarkable one. He made his way 
to Colerado, but found that the air of that high 
region did not suit him. Hearing of the Oxygen 
Treatment, he wrote to Drs. Starkey & Palen, of 
Philadelphia, and obtained asupply. In January, 
1883, two months after commencing its use, he re- 
ported the result as highly favorable. We make an 
extract from his letter: 


“ Almost from the first your Oxygen did me perceptible 
I slept better, appetite increased, digestion im- 
proved. I felt more hopeful and lifeseemed brighter. 
There were times, however, when the Oxygen did 
not seem to be of any service at all, but having been 
warned in your pamphlet of these times, I was not 
afraid. J persevered with your Treatment and have 
been rewarded 

“ After some six weeks’ Treatment, I began to im- 
prove with marvelous rapidity. I seemed to bound for- 
ward inte new life. My color returned, I gained flesh 
and strength, my spirits rose, the effect of ten years’ 
over work disappeared, and I was awake—alive again. 

“ And these pleasant sensations are warranted by 
the physician’s recent examination. He says the 
chest is filling out, particularly under the shoulder- 
blades—a good sign. Respecting the lung, he says 
there is just one little spot that does not sound quite 
well, the difference is so slight that it_can only 
be detected by a very quick ear. The Doctor added 
that he knew of a number of cases where Oxygen had 
been a signal benefit,and he believed Starkey & Paten 
were doing much good. 

“How thankful I am for this happy change in my 
condition cannot be expressed. I shall ever ac- 
knowledge my indebtedness to you, and do my best 
to spread the knowledge of your Treatment. Jf has 
Merry Christmas and made me look hope- 
a happy New Year.” 


good, 


but 


given me a 


Sully fo 


In Fe 
written 


bruary, two months after the above was 
we had another report, in which he says: 


“This morning I saw my doctor, and hasten to 
give you the gratifying result of his examination: 


our 
covery, 
which have so far attended its use. 
Yor«,—Dr. 


DEPOSITORY IN NEW 





Treatise on Compound Oxygen is sent free of charge. 
nature, andaction of this new remedy, and a record of many of the remarkable results 


John Turner, 862 Broadway, 


“First, for the heart: 7he valvular disturbance has 
been quite removed, but there isaslight unsteadiness, 
Pulse, full and strong. 

“ The lung has quite cleared, with the exception of 
a small spot at the apex, which has shrunk a little. 
I said, ‘ Well, Doctor, suppose I was examined by a 
stranger, could he, excepting theshrunken spot, tell 
whether I had been ill?’ The answer was firm and 
unhesitating, ‘No, and he might easily overlook 
that spot. The only difference is that the right 
breast is not yet as full as the other; that might be 
detected by laying on the hands.’ 

“Can anything be more satisfactory? Dr. Andrew 
Clark (of London) has remarked of me to my friends 
there, that [ cannot be better yet, and what improve- 
ment there is he attributes to the climate, not to 
Compound Oxygen. Those on the spot can judge 
better than those who are away. My doctor here 
says,‘ Go ahead with Compound Oxygen.” 


This great improvement, it is gratifying to know, 
has been permanent, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing letter received from him under date of Octo- 
ber I2th, 1883, a year after began the Compound 
Oxygen Treatment: 


he 


“Tt is interesting to me thata year has just elapsed 
since I began using Compound Oxygen, Ill as I 
was, the first Treatment effected a cure of the lung, | 
have taken two other Treatments to makeassurance 
doubly sure, and for the sake of the throat, which, 
indeed, was progressing nicely until the hot weather 
threw me down. 

“One of its most noteworthy qualities és the pro- 
tection it affords from cold. Since before last Christ- 
mas I have had but one cold, and that recently, when 
I had no Oxygen to take on the first symptoms ap- 
pearing. The sweet sleep it gives is also noteworthy, 
and then the improved breathing ! 

“Through inhaling Oxygen and the steady prac- 
tice of deep abdominal breathing, the increase of 
chest capacity is remarkable. As one who has de- 
rived the greatest benefit from your discovery, I grate- 
Sully wish you God speed.” 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than the re- 
sults which have followed the use of Compound 
Oxygen in this case. 


It contains a history of the dis- 


who has charge of our 


Depository in New York city, will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment and may 


be consulted by letter or in person, 


Deposrrory ON Pactric Coast.—H. F 


California, 


=. Mathews, 606 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment on Pacific Coast. 


Fravups AND ImiTations.—Let it be clearly understood that Compound Oxygen is only 


made and dispensed by the undersigned. 


Any substance made elsewhere, 


and called Com- 


pound Oxygen, is spurious and worthless, and those who buy it simply throw away their money, 


as they will in the end discover. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


STARKEY, A. M., M.D, 
EN, Ph. B., M.D. 


1109 amd 1111 Girard St. (Between Chestaat & Market), Phila., Pa. 
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